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Health  orgs 
eye  sharing 
private  'net 

By  Bob  Wallace 


a  group  of  health  care  organi¬ 
zations  is  banding  together  to 
cut  costs,  speed  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  and  simplify  data  shar¬ 
ing.  They  hope  to  meet  that 
goal  by  moving  from  an  expen¬ 
sive  and  slow  private-line  data 
network  to  the  Internet,  Com- 
puterworld  has  learned. 

The  health  care  group  has 
been  holding  talks  with  the  Au¬ 
tomotive  Industry  Action  Group 
about  using  its  Internet-based 
virtual  private  network. 

That  VPN,  the  Automotive 
Network  Exchange,  or  ANX, 
was  undertaken  by  the  auto  in¬ 
dustry  to  uniformly  and  secure¬ 
ly  link  automakers  to  their  sup¬ 
pliers  and  trading  partners.  The 
Private  'net,  page  81 


Is  Freud  right 
for  the  job? 


Surprise!  A  shrink  with 
a  programming  certifi¬ 
cate  might  make  a  good 
catch.  That’s  because, 
as  people  move  on  to 
new  careers,  they  can 
carry  with  them  the 
aptitudes  for  success 
in  IT. 

Managing,  page  49 


Network  nirvana 

By  Sharon  Gaudin 
and  Kim  Girard 


IF  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS,  INC.  Can 

pull  it  off,  the  promise  of  com¬ 
puting  anywhere,  anytime,  with¬ 
out  the  hassle  of  configuration, 
will  soon  be  upon  us.  And  com¬ 
puters  could  work  together  to 
make  more  computing  power 
available  to  users  as  needed. 


promise  revived 

Sun  last  week  rolled  out  Java- 
based  software  designed  to  har¬ 
ness  wide-ranging  computing 
power  and  turn  a  jumble  of 
computers,  printers,  network 
cards  and  operating  systems  in¬ 
to  a  seamless  network.  In  this 
scheme,  devices  can  be  plugged 
in  and  automatically  set  up  and 
can  be  accessed  by  any  other  de- 
Network  nirvana,  page  80 


IT  budgets  rock  boat 


BUSINESSES  ROB  OTHER  UNITS  TO  PAY  TECH  BILLS 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 

some  are  calling  it  the  bailout 
of  information  systems. 

Faced  with  increasingly  bloat¬ 
ed  IS  budgets,  some  companies 
are  being  forced  to  use  money 
once  earmarked  for  other  de¬ 
partments  to  keep  IS  afloat. 
“From  the  chairman  on  down, 
people  understand  that  it  costs 
more  to  get  IT  people  now,” 
said  Bill  Hickmott,  manager  of 
technical  professional  staffing  at 
Liberty  Mutual  Systems  in 
Portsmouth,  N.H. 

At  some  sites,  this  diversion 
of  funds  is  resulting  in  ill  will. 
One  university,  for  example,  is 
grappling  with  the  fact  that  soft¬ 
ware  engineers  now  earn  more 
than  associate  professors,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  consultant  who  has 
worked  with  the  institution.  It  is 
also  putting  pressure  on  IS  to 
slash  costs,  IS  managers  said. 


“IT  spending  is  definitely  on 
a  rampage,”  said  Dan  Barth, 
vice  president  and  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer  at  Pinnacle 
Brands,  Inc.,  a  sports  trading- 
card  company  in  Grand  Prairie, 
Texas.  The  frenzy  of  the  year 


2000  problem  has  loosened  up 
budgets,  and  “IT  has  basically 
gone  to  the  store  with  a  blank 
check,”  he  added. 

At  Longs  Drug  Stores  Corp. 
in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  rising 
IS  salaries  and  a  turnover  rate 
that  has  jumped  from  7%  two 
IT  budgets,  page  80 


Web  expands  Kmart  reach 


By  April  Jacobs 


attention,  Kmart  shoppers! 

The  rebounding  discount  retail¬ 
er  plans  to  build  an  FIFrTPON,r 

intranet  to  offer  a  ^ 

range  of  COMMERCE 


broader 


products  and  new  services  in  an 
effort  to  boost  its  sales  and  cus¬ 
tomer  base. 

The  project,  which  so  far  has 
cost  an  estimated  $1.92  million 
over  the  past  10  months  or  so, 
was  designed  to  surmount  the 


space  and  resource  limitations 
that  prevent  Kmart  Corp.  from 
expanding. 

Kmart  views  this  virtual  ap¬ 
proach  as  a  way  to 
adapt  to  customer 
demands  quickly 


(instead  of  test-marketing  items 
in  stores)  while  giving  stores 
the  potential  to  offer  an  infinite 
array  of  products  and  services. 

Here’s  the  plan:  Kmart  was 
set  on  July  19  to  unveil  at  48 
Web,  page  81 


Angry  consumers  are 
taking  their  grievances 
to  the  Web,  and  they 
aren't  being  coy  about 
it.  With  names  like  GTE 
Sucks,  The  Official  Anti- 
Nike  Site  and  The  I 
Hate  McDonald's  Page, 
these  rogue  Web  sites 
are  a  public  relations 
disaster  for  corporate 
America. 

In  Depth,  page  57 


These  days,  managing  applications  is  harder  than  ever. 

From  change  management  and  deployment  to  performance 
monitoring  and  event  management,  today’s  applications  come  with 
all  kinds  of  requirements.  And  each  one  has  a  direct  impact  on 
reliability,  availability,  high  performance,  and  serviceability. 

That’s  why  any  application  is  really  only  as  good  as  the 
management  software  that’s  behind  it. 

And  why  95%  of  the  Fortune  500  chose  Unicenter®  TNG™  to 
manage  their  applications. 

Unicenter  TNG  is  A  Single.  Complete. 
Integrated  Solution  For  Enhanced  Management 
And  Control  Oi  All  Your  Applications. 

Whether  it’s  for  an  off-the-shelf  software  package  or  your  own 
home-grown  applications,  Unicenter®  really  does  it  all.  It  offers 


everything  you  need,  including  change  and  configuration  manage¬ 
ment,  software  distribution,  security,  backup/recovery,  event  moni¬ 
toring  and  management,  performance  management,  scheduling,  and 
help  desk. 

You  can  instrument  your  applications 
without  having  to  modify  them.  And  by  managing 
both  the  applications  as  well  as  the  computing 
infrastructure  in  which  these  applications  run — 

Unicenter  TNG  ensures  optimal  availability, 
scalability,  and  manageability  of  your  business- 
critical  applications. 

In  short,  you  can  expect  some  amazing  results! 


Lotus  Notes 

Microsoft 

Exchange 

SAP  R/3 

Oracle 


Call  1-888-UNICENTER  or  visit  www.cai.com 


©1997  Computer  Associates  International.  Inc.,  Islandia,  NY  11788-7000.  All  other  product  names  referenced  herein  are  trademarte  ot  their  respective  companies. 
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Name  the  IT  job  or  skill,  and 
the  Windy  City  needs  it.  Here 
are  the  top  seven  that  really 
cook.  IT  Careers,  page  63 


File  management  system  lets 
HoneyBaked  staff  sell  ham, 

not  fix  IT.  The  Enterprise 
Network,  page  39 


Saab's  Loren  Morris  says  the 
virtual  office  is  becoming  a  way 
of  life  for  mobile  workers. 

Review  Center,  page  54 
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President  Clinton  calls  for  legislation  to  let 
companies  focus  on  fixes  —  not  lawsuits.  6 


Year  2000  budgets 

shouldn't  end  on  Jan.  i, 

2000,  argues  William  Ulrich.  27 


Thanks  for  noticing  the  year  2000,  Presi¬ 
dent  Clinton;  now  you  must  get  serious  about  International  council  tracks  worldwide  year 
it,  Frank  Hayes  charges.  12  2000  readiness,  promotes  testing.  29 


Briefing 

■John  Hancock  is  expanding  its  intranet-based  procure¬ 
ment  system  to  save  as  much  as  $20  million  per  year 
by  cutting  paperwork  and  getting  better  deals  with  sup¬ 
pliers.  But  such  systems  require  lots  of  interdepartmen¬ 
tal  cooperation  and  technical  know-how.  Page  35 


■  Irked  users  can  get  vicious  on 
Web  sites,  vilifying  companies 
such  as  GTE,  McDonald’s  and 
Toys  R  Us,  whose  products  or 
service  disappointed  them.  If  it 
happens  to  you,  there  isn’t 
much  you  can  do;  laws  limiting 
Web  diatribes  are  few.  Don’t 
overreact,  most  sites  don’t  hurt 
their  targets  much.  Page  57 

■  Sun  distributes  a  Java-based 
way  for  all  electronic  devices  to 
talk  to  one  another,  creating 
networks  automatically,  letting 
devices  share  computing  power 
and  providing  a  standard  inter¬ 
face  for  sharing  data  among 
systems.  Unlike  most  other  at¬ 
tempts,  which  go  back  at  least 
10  years  and  have  always 
bombed,  Sun’s  uses  standard 
hardware  and  lets  users  pop 
devices  on  or  off  the  network  at 
will.  Page  l 

■A  new  survey  shows  that 
salaries  for  IS  staff  are  rising 
fast,  between  8%  and  11%  an¬ 
nually.  Many  companies  say 
they  can’t  afford  the  increases, 
so  they’re  offering  perks  such 
as  telecommuting  and  signing 
bonuses  instead  of  bigger  pay- 
checks.  Page  i 

■Hong  Kong’s  new  airport 
opened  publicly  and  disastrous¬ 
ly,  as  passenger  and  baggage 
handling  systems  were 
swamped  and  went  down.  The 
vendors  responsible  blamed  in¬ 
sufficient  testing  and  systems 
that  fed  errors  down  the  line, 
and  said  any  new  airport  has 
bugs  to  work  out.  Page  29 


■Merger  mania  hits  U.S.  stock 
markets,  as  Nasdaq  plans  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  American  and 
Philadelphia  exchanges,  and 
the  Chicago  Board  Options  Ex¬ 
change  merges  with  the  Pacific 
Stock  Exchange.  Tech-sawy 
players  dominate,  but  technolo¬ 
gy  has  yet  to  make  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  change  to  trading  methods. 
Page  8 

■A  mineral  company  uses 
order-management  software 
to  centralize  orders  and  tailor 
packaging  to  make  delivery 
cheaper.  That’s  important  when 
your  products  sell  for  pennies  a 
pound  and  ship  by  the  ton.  The 
company  hopes  to  let  each  cus¬ 
tomer  have  a  custom  packaging 
and  billing  process.  Page  43 

■A  Bulgarian  group  is  offering 
the  programming  talent  of  the 
people  who  built  much  of  the 
Soviet  space  program,  but  the 
month-old  firm  doesn’t  have 
any  customers  yet.  Page  29 

■A  bank  consortium  is  trying  to 
set  up  an  electronic-check  sys¬ 
tem  with  the  Fed  so  individual 
banks  won’t  end  up  competing 
with  one  another  over  E-check 
business.  Page  35 

■Standard  product  costing 
methods  don’t  cut  it  for  some 
companies,  so  they’re  trying  to 
get  a  good  estimate  while  prod¬ 
ucts  are  being  manufactured. 
Products  that  do  that  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  ship,  but  it’s  hard  to  get 
a  realistic  handle  on  such  costs 
in  real  time.  Page  10 


BusNet 


( iove  it 

Despite  its  work  fingering  bugs  in 
popular  apps,  software  makers 
appreciate  BugNet 
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hedges  its  bets  on  SET 


To  add  second  technology  for  ’ net  payments 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


one  of  the  major  vendors  be¬ 
hind  the  Secure  Electronic 
Transaction  (SET)  protocol  said 
it  will  add  another,  more  popu¬ 
lar  technology  to  its  Internet 
payment  software. 

IBM  said  it  will  work  with 
CyberCash,  Inc.  in  Reston,  Va., 
to  incorporate  Secure  Sockets 
Layer  (SSL)  transactions  into  its 
IBM  Payment  Server,  which  al¬ 
ready  handles  SET. 

Observers  said  the  move  by 
IBM  was  proof  that  SET  re¬ 
mains  slow  to  take  off,  with  little 
interest  among  Internet  mer¬ 
chants  or  consumers.  “It  sounds 
like  they’re  hedging  their  bets  a 
little,”  said  Jim  Balderston,  an 
analyst  at  Zona  Research,  Inc.  in 
Redwood  City,  Calif. 

IBM  officials  said  their  deci¬ 
sion  wasn’t  a  setback  for  SET 
but  simply  a  show  of  support 
for  a  current  standard  while  re¬ 
taining  a  migration  path  to  SET. 


Adding  SSL  gives  IBM  “a  here- 
and-now,  tried-and-tested  pay¬ 
ment  standard,”  said  Scott 
Smith,  an  analyst  at  Current 
Analysis,  Inc.  in  Sterling,  Va. 

NOT  A  SETBACK 

“We  do  not  in  any  way  view  it 
as  a  setback  to  SET,”  said  Janet 
Pruitt,  senior  vice  president  of 
electronic  commerce  at  Visa  In¬ 
ternational  Service  Association 
in  Foster  City,  Calif. 

Visa,  a  co-owner  with  Master- 
Card  International,  Inc.  of  the 
SET  standard,  supports  the  use 
of  SSL  encryption  until  SET,  its 
preferred  standard,  is  in  wider 
use,  she  said. 

SSL  provides  encryption  for 

MOREONUNE* 

For  resource  links 
on  SET  and  SSL,  visit 
Computerworld  online 
www.computerworld.com/more 


the  transmission  of  credit-card 
numbers  on  the  Internet.  SET 
goes  further,  using  digital  cer¬ 
tificates  to  prove  the  identities 
of  the  shopper  and  merchant. 
That  proof  means  the  credit- 
card  companies  will  pay  mer¬ 
chants  even  in  cases  of  fraud  by 
consumers,  as  the  credit-card 
companies  do  with  in-person 
transactions. 

With  SSL  or  other  technolo¬ 
gies,  the  merchants  must  ab¬ 
sorb  the  cost  of  any  fraud. 

Under  SET,  merchants  re¬ 
ceive  only  a  credit-card  autho¬ 
rization,  not  the  actual  credit- 
card  number,  in  theory  less¬ 
ening  the  potential  security 
threat  of  card  numbers  sitting 
on  servers  connected  to  the  In¬ 
ternet.  (In  practice,  most  major 
retailers  quickly  move  the  num¬ 
bers  to  a  more  secure  server.) 

Although  it  offers  more  secu¬ 
rity,  SET  also  is  more  compli¬ 
cated.  Merchants  must  have 
special  software,  and  each  SET 
purchase  requires  multiple  en¬ 
crypted  transactions. 


Comparing  standards 


SSL 


♦  Simple  to  deploy  and  use 

♦  Widely  used  today 

♦  Strong  encryption  pro¬ 
tects  credit-card  numbers 

♦  No  proof  of  ID  for  mer¬ 
chants  or  consumers 


SET 


♦  Authenticates  merchants 
and  consumers  to  reduce 
fraud 

♦  Cuts  risk  of  credit-card 
numbers  being  stolen 

♦  Tough  to  implement 

♦  Strong  encryption  pro¬ 
tects  credit-card  numbers 

♦  Not  used  yet  in  U.S. 
markets 


Consumers  need  digital  cer¬ 
tificates  and  special  “wallet” 
software  to  make  a  SET  pur¬ 
chase,  instead  of  just  a  credit- 
card  number  as  for  SSL. 

The  wallet  in  Microsoft 


Corp.’s  Internet  Explorer  4.0 
browser,  for  example,  supports 
SET  as  well  as  SSL. 

“I  have  no  need  for  SET," 
said  Mike  Krupit,  vice  president 
of  technology  and  creative  ser¬ 
vices  at  CDnow,  Inc.  in  Jenkin- 
town,  Pa.,  the  leading  online 
music  seller.  Consumers  wor¬ 
ried  about  online  shopping  are 
unlikely  to  understand  SET,  let 
alone  be  enticed  to  buy  because 
of  it,  Krupit  said. 

WAIT  AND  SEE 

Other  Internet  retailers  are 
awaiting  judgment.  Macys.com 
in  San  Francisco  is  satisfied 
with  SSL  technology  but  would 
consider  SET  if  it  were  easy  to 
use,  said  President  Kent  Ander¬ 
son.  “Convenience  is  a  big  part 
of  why  consumers  go  to  the  In¬ 
ternet,”  he  said. 

“We  are  going  to  adopt  what¬ 
ever  becomes  the  standard,” 
said  Clifford  Sharpies,  president 
and  CEO  of  Garden  Escape, 
Inc.  in  Austin,  Texas.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  interested  in  providing 
the  highest  level  of  secure  shop¬ 
ping  available,  he  said,  but 
“we’re  definitely  taking  more  of 
a  passive  approach,  letting  the 
market  figure  it  out.”  □ 


Many  users  aren't  yet  ready 
to  jump  on  XML  bandwagon 


By  Carol  Sliiva 
Chicago 


EXTENSIBLE  MARKUP  LANGUAGE 

(XML)  played  to  a  standing- 
room-only  crowd  at  Internet 
World/ Summer  ’98  here  last 
week.  But  webmasters  said 
XML  is  still  too  immature  and 
unavailable  to  adopt  now. 

Unlike  the  ubiquitous  Hyper- 

Reasons  users 
are  wary  of  XML: 

►  Technology  is  immature 

►  Major  browsers  don't 
yet  fully  support  the 
tec  hnology 

►  Major  vendors  may  add 
proprietary  extensions  to 

thv  technology 

/-  Challenging  to  learn 
•■ibo  .it  XML  and  emerging 
,■  technologies,  in¬ 
cit'd  1. 1  Precision  Graphics 
Markup  Language,  Channel 
v;fi.  iiion Format  and 
Open  T oft  ware  Description 


text  Markup  Language  (HTML), 
the  object-oriented  XML  can 
collect  and  categorize  fields  of 
data  so  users  can  better  search 
it  on  the  front  end  and  manage 
it  on  the  back  end. 

“It  still  seems  so  far  away  and 
so  what-if,”  said  Alyse  Witten¬ 
berg,  webmaster  at  the  Adler 
Planetarium  &  Astronomy  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Chicago. 

“It’s  being  advertised  as  a 
grown-up  language,  but  it 
sounds  like  it’s  in  its  infancy,” 
said  Rick  Turocy,  an  informa¬ 
tion  services  representative  at 
American  Greetings  Corp.  in 
Cleveland. 

“It’s  not  in  the  browsers.  It 
won’t  show  up  on  the  [Web] 
pages,  so  what  have  you  gained? 
Until  that’s  going  to  happen,  I 
can’t  use  it,"  said  John  Berry, 
webmaster  at  Broadcast  Elec¬ 
tronics,  Inc.,  a  radio  transmitter 
and  receiver  manufacturer  in 
Quincy,  Ill. 

“I  would  start  thinking  about 
using  it  when  at  least  half  of  the 
people  corning  to  the  site  can 
use  it,”  Berry  said. 

Microsoft  Corp.  and  Netscape 
Communications  Corp.  plan  to 


fully  support  XML  in  their  up¬ 
coming  5.0  browsers.  But  Mi¬ 
crosoft  has  only  a  developer  pre¬ 
view  out  now,  and  Netscape’s 
beta  version  won’t  be  out  until 
year’s  end. 

In  the  meantime,  Xerox  Corp. 
gets  around  the  browser  prob¬ 
lem  by  using  XML  on  the  server 
for  a  Web  application  that  gath¬ 
ers  data  about  parts  for  its 
copiers  and  printers. 

Service  representatives  on  the 
road  use  Web  browsers  to  find 
out  where  they  can  get  parts. 
They  can  enter  specific  part 
numbers  through  the  browsers, 
and  then  the  back-end  server 
matches  the  part  numbers  to 
sets  of  relevant  XML  data. 

If  the  exact  match  isn’t  avail¬ 
able,  an  acceptable  replacement 
can  be  suggested,  even  if  the  in¬ 
formation  is  being  drawn  from 
multiple  databases. 

Having  XML  on  the  browser 
would  add  speed,  said  Christo¬ 
pher  Noyes,  a  manager  of  Inter¬ 
net  services  at  Xerox  in 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

But  XML  on  the  server  is  a 
welcome  alternative  to  the  more 
complex  Standard  Generalized 


Markup  Language  Xerox  has 
been  using,  said  David 
Woodruff,  Internet  services  pro¬ 
gram  manager  at  Xerox. 

Berry  said  he  can  see  poten¬ 
tial  uses  for  XML.  For  instance, 
XML  might  make  it  easier  to 
update  the  Web  site  that  Broad¬ 
cast  Electronics’  distributors 
and  sales  staff  use.  With  XML, 
he  could  change  pieces  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  an  HTML  page, 
rather  than  having  to  repost  the 
whole  page,  he  said. 

Turocy  said  he  can  envision 
using  XML  for  human  re¬ 
sources  applications.  “A  lot  of 
companies  use  multiple  data¬ 
bases  with  repetitive  informa¬ 


tion,”  Turocy  noted.  With  XML, 
they  would  only  need  to  store 
that  information  once. 

Despite  many  users’  reluc¬ 
tance  to  use  XML,  Michael 
Maziarka,  director  of  Cap  Ven¬ 
tures,  Inc.,  a  Norwell,  Mass., 
consultancy,  said  they  should 
get  started  down  the  XML  road, 
given  the  momentum  behind 
XML  and  the  benefit  of  being 
able  to  use  data  for  multiple 
purposes  over  a  long  period. 

Maziarka  said  converting 
from  HTML  to  XML  is  difficult, 
so  users  might  as  well  start  for¬ 
matting  their  data  in  XML  now 
—  otherwise,  they’ll  have  lots  of 
work  to  do  later.  □ 


Microsoft  floats  trial  protocol  for  'net  applications 

Microsoft  Corp.  is  floating  the  Simple  Object  Access  Protocol 
(SOAP),  a  trial  protocol  that  could  let  objects  communicate  with 
one  another  over  the  Internet. 

For  example,  a  client-side  object  might  need  to  talk  to  a  server- 
side  object  if  an  end  user  wants  to  withdraw  $roo  from  an  Inter¬ 
net-based  bank  account. 

XML  is  the  message  format  for  both  the  data  and  the  Remote 
Procedure  Call  (RPC),  which  gives  instructions  to  the  server. 

Today  in  the  Microsoft  environment,  objects  talk  to  each  other 
over  the  network  using  Distributed  Computing  Environment/RPC 
or  the  Component  Object  Model  (COM)  over  the  HyperText  Trans¬ 
fer  Protocol,  said  Vin  Gundotra,  Microsoft’s  director  of  platform 
marketing. 

“Our  goal  is  to  provide  COM  developers  the  ability  to  use  mul¬ 
tiple  protocols,”  Gundotra  said.  “SOAP  is  another  interesting  idea 
for  a  protocol.”  But  Microsoft  doesn’t  have  an  implementation 
ready  or  a  proposal  to  submit  to  a  standards  body  for  XML/SOAP, 
Gundotra  said.  —  Carol  Sliwa 
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tware  American-style 


►  European  vendors  cozy  up  to  U.S.  customers 


AMERICAN  BRANDS 


Americanization  steps  taken  by  SAP  and  Baan  include: 


By  Craig  Stedman 


BASEBALL,  HOT  DOGS,  apple  pie 

. . .  and  SAP? 

Both  SAP  AG  and  applica¬ 
tions  rival  The  Baan  Co.  are  try¬ 
ing  to  make  themselves  look 
less  European  and  more  Ameri¬ 
can  to  U.S. -based  users  and  in¬ 
vestors. 

And  the  pace  of  change  is 
picking  up  as  more  and  more  of 
each  vendor’s  sales  come  from 
these  shores.  For  example,  Baan 
this  month  named  an  American 
to  replace  company  founder  Jan 
Baan  as  CEO. 

SAP  also  is  taking  steps  rang¬ 
ing  from  launching  American- 
style  user  voting  on  software  de- 


SAP  next  year  plans  to 
introduce  a  more  global 
version  of  the  R/3 
enhancements  voting 
process  started  this  spring 
with  the  Americas'  SAP 
Users'  Group. 


velopment  priorities  to  buying 
its  first  piece  of  U.S.  land  for  a 
new  SAP  America,  Inc.  head¬ 
quarters  (see  box). 

And  some  users  have  noticed 
deeper  changes  in  SAP  Amer¬ 
ica’s  technical  support  and 
product  planning  teams. 

“From  a  decision-making  per¬ 
spective,  I  think  they’re  still 
pretty  heavily  influenced  by 
Germany,”  said  Steve  Gross- 
man,  manager  of  SAP  imple¬ 
mentations  at  Amoco  Corp.  in 
Chicago.  “But  now  we  can  work 
with  SAP’s  U.S.  people,  and 
they  can  help  us  navigate 
through  the  German  develop¬ 
ment  organization.” 

That  process  has  become 
smoother  during  the  past  18 
months,  Grossman  said.  And 
SAP  America’s  support  workers 
“don’t  have  to  just  refer  things 
back  to  Germany  anymore,”  he 
added.  “Before,  they  were  just 
the  mouthpiece.  Now  they  can 
handle  things  on  their  own.” 

“I  don’t  think  you  can  call 


SAP 

►  Started  enhancements 
voting  process  with 
U.S.-based  user  group 

►  Plans  to  list  stock  on 
New  York  Stock 
Exchange  in  August 

►  Initiated  stock-related 
bonus  plan  to  attract 
employees  in  the  U.S. 


SAP  a  German  company  now,” 
said  Jeremy  Coote,  president  of 
Philadelphia-based  SAP  Amer¬ 
ica.  “There’s  not  a  conscious 
effort  here  to  become  Ameri¬ 
can,  but  there  is  a  conscious 
effort  to  become  international.” 

For  Baan,  the  recent  changes 
“are  definitely  intended  to  make 
ourselves  easier  to  understand 
from  an  American  perspective,” 
said  Lorenzo  Martinelli,  vice 
president  of  global  strategic 


Baan 

►  Named  U.S.  native 
Tom  Tinsley  as  CEO 
this  month 

►  Moved  Tinsley  and 
other  corporate 
executives  to  U.S. 

►  Plans  to  sell  off  owner¬ 
ship  of  some  resellers 


marketing.  Martinelli  is  among 
a  half-dozen  Baan  corporate  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  now  plan  to  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  the  U.S. 

The  reasons  are  obvious:  The 
U.S.  is  each  vendor’s  largest 
market.  It  accounts  for  about 
35%  of  SAP’s  revenue,  and  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  together  make 
up  more  than  40%  of  Baan’s 
business.  And  the  relatively  un¬ 
tapped  hordes  of  midsize  U.S. 
companies  are  a  big  draw. 


But  the  cozying-up  process 
isn’t  always  smooth.  A  Wall 
Street  tempest  over  Baan  own¬ 
ing  some  of  its  resellers  high¬ 
lighted  “the  difference  between 
what  it’s  like  to  do  business  in 
the  U.S.  and  what  it’s  like  to 
do  business  in  Europe,"  said 
Joshua  Greenbaum,  an  analyst 
at  Hurwitz  Group,  Inc.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass. 

Baan  got  the  message  and 
sold  off  a  California-based  re¬ 
seller  last  week. 

SAP  and  Baan  have  also 
adopted  the  U.S.  habit  of  mar¬ 
keting  products  long  before  the 
software  is  ready,  said  Byron 
Miller,  an  analyst  at  Giga  Infor¬ 
mation  Group  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  “Not  only  are  they  pick¬ 
ing  up  some  of  the  good  things 
here,  they’re  also  picking  up 
some  of  the  bad,”  he  said. 

And  that  can  lead  to  prob¬ 
lems  for  some  users.  Lucent 
Technologies,  Inc.’s  Power  Sys¬ 
tems  division  last  month  began 
a  crash  data  warehousing  proj¬ 
ect  after  software  promised  by 
SAP  didn’t  show  up  on  time.  “I 
think  SAP  is  modeling  itself 
after  Microsoft  now,”  said  Karen 
Peterson,  manager  of  business 
process  planning  at  Lucent  in 
Mesquite,  Texas.  □ 


HP  3000  gets  new  lease  on  life; 
users  get  Intel  migration  support 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


looks  like  there’s  going  to  be 
no  gently  fading  into  the  night 
for  the  HP  3000  just  yet. 

After  a  period  of  declining 
sales  in  1996  and  1997,  the  mid¬ 
range  platform  is  experiencing 
a  renaissance  of  sorts.  Boosted 
by  what  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
described  as  double-digit  re¬ 
venue  growth  in  the  past  18 
months,  the  HP  3000  is  being 


pulled  out  of  "maintenance 
mode”  as  HP  readies  a  new 
strategy  to  revitalize  the  2  5 -year- 
old  server  line. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif.-based  HP 
this  week  will  announce  plans 
to  help  HP  3000  users  migrate 
their  applications  to  Intel  Corp.’s 
IA-64  architecture  when  it  be¬ 
comes  available  in  mid-2000. 

“This  is  HP  saying  that  the 
3000  is  here  to  stay,”  said  Harry 
Sterling,  general  manager  of  the 


HP  3000  group. 

Also,  HP  next  month  will  an¬ 
nounce  substantial  price  cuts 
on  its  existing  products  —  in¬ 
cluding  reductions  of  up  to  50% 
on  certain  upgrade  options. 

The  HP  3000  strategy  “al¬ 
lows  us  to  plan  out  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,”  said  Bill  Weber,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  technical  services  at 
NPD  Group,  a  consumer  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm  in  Port  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.Y.  The  firm  has  been 
using  HP  3000s  to  run  all  its 
core  applications  for  the  past  20 
years.  Support  for  IA-64  on  the 
HP  3000  “means  we  won’t  be 
forced  to  spend  money  moving 
to  other  platforms  because  we 
got  dead-ended,”  he  said. 

HP’s  move  signals  an  unex¬ 
pected  turn  of  events  for  the 
proprietary  platform  that  many 
thought  would  be  mothballed 
years  ago  in  the  face  of  compe¬ 
tition  from  Windows  NT  and 
Unix  servers. 

The  current  growth  phase 
comes  after  more  than  two 
years  of  declining  sales  and 
dwindling  interest  in  the  plat¬ 
form  —  issues  many  users 
blamed  on  HP’s  lack  of  interest. 


Support  for  IA-64  “reflects 
HP’s  commitment  to  the  HP 
3000  platform,  makes  it  an 
equal  partner  with  [HP’s]  Unix 
systems  and  provides  increased 
performance  for  those  who 
need  it,”  said  Mary  Ellen 
Woods,  manager  of  application 
development  at  Stone  Contain¬ 
er  Corp.,  a  $5  billion  paper  and 
packaging  producer  in  Chicago 
with  55  HP  3000s. 

Still,  some  crucial  short-term 
issues  remain  to  be  resolved  for 
HP  3000  users,  such  as  getting 
developers  to  port  applications 
in  areas  such  as  finance  and 
manufacturing  to  the  platform 
and  providing  support  for  new 
peripherals,  users  and  analysts 
said. 

With  an  installed  base  esti¬ 
mated  at  between  60,000  and 
70,000  systems  worldwide, 
much  of  the  HP  3000’s  contin¬ 
uing  appeal  —  particularly 
among  small  and  medium-size 
businesses  —  stems  from  its 
reputation  for  rock-solid  stabil¬ 
ity  and  its  low-cost,  low-hassle 
maintenance. 

ADDED  SUPPORT 

Since  moving  to  its  current  PA¬ 
RI  SC  based  processor  architec¬ 
ture  in  1987,  HP  has  made  it  a 
point  to  base  HP  3000  hard¬ 
ware  on  the  same  processors 
and  components  as  its  HP 
9000  Unix  servers. 


HP  3000  Internet  and 
interoperability  road  map: 


1998 


•  Netscape  Server 

•  Java  support 

•  Domain  name  server 

•  Enhanced  FTP 


1999 


•  Java  performance 
tuning 

•  Java  database  connec¬ 
tivity  support 


2000 


•  More  network  sockets 

•  1G  bit  LAN  links 

In  the  past  two  years,  HP  has 
also  worked  on  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  the  interoperability  of  the 
HP  3000  in  heterogeneous 
environments  by  supporting 
features  such  as  100Base-T  net¬ 
working  links,  TCP/IP  connec¬ 
tions  and  Java  support. 

Efforts  such  as  these  are  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  resurgence  of  user  in¬ 
terest  in  the  platform,  said  Rich 
Postmus,  manager  of  wide-area 
networks  at  Knight-Ridder,  Inc., 
a  Miami-based  media  company 
that  runs  40  HP  3000s. □ 


Corrections _ _ _ 

An  article  in  the  June  29  Corporate  Strategies  section  (“Stock  op¬ 
tions  afflict  mergers”),  cited  an  incorrect  location  for  Corporate 
Management  Solutions,  Inc.  It  is  in  Shelton,  Conn. 

A  June  l  Review  Center  feature  (“Clash  on  the  Internet”  )  con¬ 
tained  performance  numbers  that  were  subsequently  discovered 
to  be  distorted  by  an  undetected  server  hardware  flaw.  A  labora¬ 
tory  test  showed  the  results  for  Lotus  Domino  Mail  in  processing 
4,800  messages  should  be  6  minutes,  56  seconds,  and  in  distrib¬ 
uting  1000  messages  should  have  read  7  minutes,  25  seconds, 
these  times  are  dramatically  lower  than  the  initial  test  scores. 
While  the  article’s  conclusion,  that  E-mail  products  with  roots  in 
the  Internet  may  be  faster  and  less  expensive  than  groupware 
product:-,  is  valid,  the  performance  differences  are  less  significant 
than  they  originally  appeared. 


Oracle8  shatters  the 


transactions 
per  minute  barrier . 


Best  Ever  TPC-C  Performance  by  a  Database  Vendor 
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Oracle  Sybase  Informix  IBM  Microsoft 

on  Digital  Alpha  on  Hewlett-Packard  on  Silicon  Graphics  on  IBM  SQL  Server  on  Compaq 


4x  faster  than  IBM,  6x  faster  than  Microsoft. 


In  the  latest  OLTP  database  performance  test,  Oracle®  eclipsed  100,000  transactions  per  minute — shattering  the  existing  world  record  and  nearly  doubling 


the  performance  of  our  closest  competitor.  Oracle8'“  delivers  superior  performance  so  you  can  buy  fewer  servers,  hire  fewer  DBAs  and  get  the  information  you 


need  —  faster.  Call  1-800-633-0521,  ext.  15561,  or  visit  www. oracle. com! info! 8  today. 


©1998  Oracle  Corporation.  All  rights  rescrvrd  Oracle  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Enabling  the  Information  Age  is  a  trademark  or  registered  trademark  and  OracleS  is  a  trademark  of  Oracle  Corporation 
All  other  company  and  product  names  are  trademarks  of  rheir  respective  owners.  OracleS  on  Digital  Alpha.  102541 .85  tpmC.  $1 39.49  $/tpmC  (A);  Sybase  on  Hewlett-Packard,  521 17.80  tpmC.  $81.17 
J.'tpmC  (B);  Informix  on  Silicon  Graphics,  25309. 20  tpmC,  $1  39.0-1  $/cpmC  (C):  DB2  on  IBM  25149.75  tpmC.  $127.93  $/tpmC  (D);  Microsoft  SQL  Server  on  Compaq.  18127  1(1  tpmC.  $26.10  $  tpmC  <E). 
TPC-C  benchmark,  results  as  of  June  28.  1998.  TPC  benchmark  is  a  trademark  ot  the  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council,  visit  www.tpc.org 
(A)  available  Sept  15,  1998,  (B)  available  Aug.  1 3.  1998;  (C)  available  Oct  29,  1997;  (D)  available  Aug  29.  1997;  (E)  available  Dec.  26,  1998 
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Exchange  mergers  tech-driven 

►  Teaming  with  larger,  tech-savvy  exchanges 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 
and  Sharon  Machlis 


financial  experts  said  invest¬ 
ment  banks  are  driving  recent 
alliances  among  U.S.  stock 
exchanges  in  an  effort  to  lower 
costs  and  improve  efficien¬ 
cies  through  information  tech¬ 
nology. 

“Technology  is  going  to  pass 
by  a  lot  of  these  exchanges  if 
they  don’t  get  going”  to  upgrade 
their  systems,  said  Gary 
Hagstrom,  the  head  of  institu¬ 
tional  equity  trading  at 
Stephens,  Inc.,  a  Little  Rock, 
Ark.-based  investment  bank. 
Merging  and  sharing  IT  re¬ 
sources  are  potential  ways  to  ac¬ 
complish  that,  Hagstrom  said. 

But  the  extent  to  which  stock 
exchanges  will  tap  those  part¬ 
nerships  to  change  their  trading 
operations  by  using  new  World 
Wide  Web  and  other  technolo¬ 


gies  remains  to  be  seen. 

Last  week,  the  Chicago  Board 
Options  Exchange  said  it  had 
begun  discussions  with  the 
Pacific  Stock  Exchange  in 


San  Francisco  about  “potential 
strategic  alliances.” 

The  Chicago  Board-Pacific  Ex¬ 
change  announcement  follows  a 
move  in  March  by  the  National 
Association  of  Securities  Deal¬ 
ers,  Inc.  (NASD),  which  oper¬ 
ates  the  Nasdaq  Stock  Market, 
Inc.,  to  merge  with  the  Ameri¬ 


can  Stock  Exchange  (Amex)  and 
to  acquire  the  Philadelphia 
Stock  Exchange.  Observers  said 
the  deals  could  foreshadow  fu¬ 
ture  announcements  as  smaller 
exchanges  seek  to  band  together 
to  attract  more  business. 


Hal  McIntyre,  managing  part¬ 
ner  at  The  Summit  Group,  a 
New  York-based  financial  ser¬ 
vices  consultancy,  said  technol¬ 
ogy  usually  is  central  to  discus¬ 
sions  among  stock  exchanges. 

“It’s  [often]  a  situation  where 
a  larger,  more  technologically 
proficient  exchange  is  rescuing 


an  exchange  with  declining 
market  share  and  inadequate 
technology,”  McIntyre  said. 

For  example,  under  its 
merger  agreement  with  Amex, 
NASD  has  committed  to  spend 
$110  million  on  IT  at  the  op¬ 
tions  exchange  during  the  next 
few  years,  said  Lee  A.  Congdon, 
a  senior  vice  president  at  NASD 
in  Washington.  Those  costs 
may  include  construction  of  a 
new  trading  floor  or  re¬ 
furbishment  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  Amex  trading  floor 
in  New  York. 

Nasdaq  already  is  han¬ 
dling  a  small  portion  of 
its  members’  trades  via 
the  Internet,  said  presi¬ 
dent  Alfred  Berkeley. 

Nasdaq  plans  to  use 
Internet  and  middleware 
technologies  from  Tibco, 
Inc.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  to  inte¬ 
grate  its  stock  trading  data  with 
the  Philadelphia  and  American 
exchanges. 

“We  can  deliver  varying  class¬ 
es  of  services  depending  on  the 
type  of  public  network  connec¬ 
tion  [member  firms]  elect”  to 
use  in  the  future,  Congdon  said. 


Nasdaq  is  working  closely  with 
the  two  exchanges  to  develop  IT 
plans  and  “understand  which 
pieces  of  the  technology  fit 
where,”  he  said. 

Bruce  Weber,  an  associate 
professor  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Stern  School  of  Business, 
said  those  and  other  exchanges 
are  being  pressured  by  powerful 
member  brokerage  firms  to  cut 
costs  and  improve  efficiencies 
through  the  use  of  IT. 

With  today’s  global  markets, 
Weber  said,  it  doesn’t  make 
sense  for  big  brokerages  such 
as  Salomon  Smith  Barney  to 
pay  membership  fees  at  eight 
national  exchanges  in  20  inter¬ 
national  markets  when  it  can 
get  more  bang  for  its  buck  be¬ 
longing  to  a  smaller  number  of 
bigger  exchanges. 

Still,  Weber  said  the  costs  and 
efficiencies  that  could  be  wrung 
from  Internet  trade  processing 
“isn’t  a  big  motive  for  these 
mergers”  because  of  reliability 
and  security  concerns.  □ 


How  brokerages  comply 
with  orders  to  screen  and 
store  E-mail.  Page  39 


Clinton:  Limit  year  2000  liability 


President  Clinton,  in  an  address  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  said,  "The  proposed  Good  Samaritan  law  will  give 
companies  the  confidence  they  need  to  ensure  that  they 
keep  their  customers  informed" 


By  Matt  Hamblen 
Washington 


year  2000  project  managers, 
trade  groups  and  attorneys  last 
week  praised  President  Clin¬ 
ton’s  speech  calling  for  “Good 
Samaritan”  legislation  so  a  com¬ 
pany  can’t  be  held  liable  for 
sharing  information  on  the 
computer  glitch. 

Users  and  vendors  are  wor¬ 
ried  that  they  will  be  sued  for 
saying  their  software  is  2000- 
compliant  when  it  isn’t,  perhaps 
because  of  an  undetected  flaw, 
attorneys  said. 

Lawyers  representing  user 
and  vendor  firms  said  the  legis¬ 
lation  would  help  companies 
spread  advice  about  year  2000 
problems  and  fixes.  So  far,  most 
company  statements  have  been 


scrubbed  clean  of  meaningful 
year  2000  information  because 
the  authors  are  worried  about 
lawsuits,  they  said. 

“Have  I  seen  the  scrubbed 
statements?  Yes,  there  are  many 
out  there.  Have  I  written  them? 
Yes,”  said  Chicago  attorney 
Mark  Kaufmann.  “Practically 
speaking,  Clinton  is  trying  to 
say  to  companies  not  to  focus 
on  insulating  yourself,  but  to 
focus  on  fixing  the  problem.” 

LAWSUITS  FILED 

John  Cooney,  an  attorney  at  the 
Venable  law  firm  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  said  lawsuits  have  already 
been  filed  over  company  state¬ 
ments  —  even  comments  by 
salespeople.  In  one  example  be¬ 
fore  an  Ohio  court,  a  software 
vendor’s  motto,  “Software  you’ll 


never  outgrow,”  has  become  the 
basis  of  a  year  2000  lawsuit. 

Based  on  drafts  Cooney  saw 
last  week,  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  would  make  company 
statements  about  the  year  2000 
inadmissable  in  court  unless 
the  statements  are  in  a  contract. 

White  House  officials  said 
the  legislation  won’t  prevent 
lawsuits  for  actual  year  2000 
failures  and  won’t  protect  state¬ 
ments  that  are  intentionally 
false  or  delivered  with  “reckless 
disregard”  for  the  truth. 

Clinton  urged  support  for  the 
legislation  last  week  at  his  first 
address  on  year  2000  problems 
at  the  National  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Vice  President  A1  Gore. 

“The  proposed  Good  Samari¬ 
tan  law  will  give  companies  the 


confidence  they  need  to  ensure 
that  they  keep  their  customers 
informed,”  Clinton  said. 

“If  ordinary  citizens  believe 
they’re  being  told  the  full  story, 
they’ll  be  far  less  likely  to  act  in 
ways  that  could  themselves  hurt 
the  economy,”  Clinton  added. 

The  president  was  referring 
to  concerns  that  year  2000  hys¬ 
teria  could  lead  to  runs  on 
banks  or  investments  funds. 

Some  congressional  leaders 
said  the  Good  Samaritan  pro¬ 
posal  could  pass  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  the  Au¬ 
gust  recess,  but  others  said  a 
battle  could  delay  debate  until 


year’s  end,  when  passage  might 
be  too  late  to  do  much  good. 

Sen.  Robert  Bennett  (R-Utah) 
praised  Clinton’s  speech  but 
said  the  bill  may  suffer  attacks 
from  lawyers’  groups  who  for 
years  have  lobbied  against  legal 
limits  in  product  liability  cases. 

John  Pasqua,  vice  president 
of  year  2000  at  AT&T  Corp.  in 
Basking  Ridge,  N.J.,  said  Clin¬ 
ton’s  plan  and  the  speech  were 
“very  positive.  . . .  Any  initiative 
to  raise  awareness  helps.”  □ 


Columnist  Frank  Hayes 
addresses  the  president. 
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SL4  detects  'minor1  Y2K  test  glitches _ 

hi  its  first  set  of  year  2000  “streetwide”  tests  on  Wall  Street  last  week,  members  of  the  Securities  In¬ 
dustry  Association  (SIA)  discovered  a  set  of  “minor”  connectivity  problems  among  a  handful  of  bro- 
»•  T-ig-rs,  clearinghouses  and  stock  exchanges  that  participated,  according  to  an  SIA  spokeswoman. 

:  ':•?  glitches  weren’t  date-related  but  instead  involved  interfaces  among  computers  at  various  firms, 
said  the  spokeswoman,  who  said  the  discoveries  were  based  on  “very  preliminary  results." 

The  New  York-based  industry  association  (ivww.sia.com)  simulated  stock  trading  between  broker- 
■ip.cs  such  as  PaineWebber,  Inc.  and  other  participants  for  Dec.  29,  1999,  and  the  three-day  settle¬ 
ment  process  that  would  carry  those  trades  over  into  2000. 

A  sei  of  SIA  members  is  scheduled  to  perform  additional  tests  today  and  Wednesday  to  simulate  the 
2000  date  change. 

hb  SiA  plans  to  release  aggregate  results  of  the  tests  Aug.  10.  —  Thomas  Hoffman 


When  you’re  shelling  out  $4,000,000 
to  ring  in  the  Year  2000,  remember: 

SAS  software 
didn’t  drop 
the  ball. 


While  other  software  companies  scramble  to 
help  you  adapt  your  programs  to  handle  the 
Year  2000  crisis,  SAS  Institute  has  just  one 
question:  What  crisis?  SAS  software  tools — 
from  data  warehousing  to  data  mining,  OLAP  to 
analytical  solutions— are  Year  2000  compliant 
and  do  not  have  2-digit  year  dependencies. 
And  you  can  easily  change  the  interpretation 
of  any  2-digit  years  in  existing  programs. 

SAS  software  customers  won’t  need  to  shell  out 
the  estimated  $3-$4  million  it  will  cost  the  average 
company  to  address  the  Year  2000  issue.  So  isn’t 
it  time  you  invested  in  the  world’s  most  intelligent 
decision  support  software?  From  a  vendor  that 
will  keep  you  on  the  leading  edge  of  technology 
into  the  new  millennium— and  beyond?  Just  visit 
us  at  www.sas.com/y2k  or  call  919-677-8200 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


In  Canada  1800.363.8397  SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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sers  look  for 

By  Craig  Stcdman 


for  some  manufacturers,  setting  stan¬ 
dard  production  costs  once  a  year  doesn’t 
provide  an  accurate  enough  accounting 
of  what  they  actually  spend  to  make  a 
product.  And  new  software  is  emerging 


help  on  production  costs 


to  help  them  clear  up  the  confusion. 

But  several  prospective  users  last  week 
said  the  technology  itself  may  not  be  the 
biggest  bite  they  will  have  to  chew.  The 
more  problematic  piece  can  be  preparing 
workers  for  big  changes  in  the  way  they 
look  at  a  basic  business  measurement 


such  as  product  cost. 

“It  takes  a  different  mind  set  in  your 
operating  unit,  and  that’s  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part,”  said  Del  Ghia,  controller  at  a 
Toledo,  Ohio-based  division  of  Dana 
Corp.  that  makes  power  units  for  trucks. 

Dana’s  drivetrain  service  unit  wants  to 


No  half- 

baked 

ideas. 


You  can't  depend  on  "quick-fix" 

IT  recipes  and  rehashed  answers 
to  tackle  the  technology  challenges 
your  company  faces. 

To  create  a  definitive  IT  advantage, 
you  need  answers  that  will  work 
today  and  address  your  company's 
goals  for  tomorrow.  Answers 
reached  through  on-going  dialog 
with  your  IT  professionals  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  your 
business.  META  Group  is  the  only 
IT  advisory  and  research  company 
providing  that  kind  of  fresh 
thinking  and  one-on-one  advice. 

Sound  appealing?  More  than  1,400 
META  Group  clients  around  the 
world  think  so.  To  learn  more,  call 
us  at  1-800-945-META  or  visit  us  at 
www.metagroup.com/cw. 

Satisfy  your  craving  for  fresh 
thinking  at  META  Group. 


Fresh  Thinking. 
Relevant  Answers. 
Clear  Direction. 


META  Group 


figure  out  how  machine  downtime  and 
emergency  orders  impact  the  standard 
production  costs  it  calculates  annually. 
But  activity-based  costing,  a  form  of  ac¬ 
counting  that  tries  to  quantify  the  true 
cost  of  each  part  of  a  business  process, 
was  too  complex,  Ghia  said. 

Instead,  Dana  next  month  will  start 
testing  software  from  Maxager  Technol¬ 
ogy,  Inc.  that  Ghia  said  looks  like  a  sim¬ 
pler  alternative  to  activity-based  costing. 
Even  so,  the  software  will  run  in  pilot 
mode  for  six  months  “before  we  decide 
whether  it’s  beneficial  for  us,”  he  said. 

Increasing  manufacturing  productivity 
by  just  5%  would  mean  an  extra  $i  mil¬ 
lion  in  profits  for  Tool  Products  Co.,  said 
Rick  Kulla,  plant  manager  at  the  Min¬ 
neapolis-based  maker  of  die-cast  alu¬ 
minum.  But  the  difficulty  of  allocating 
fixed  expenses  to  individual  production 
processes  ruled  out  activity-based  cost- 


PINPOINTING  COSTS 


Manufacturers  expect  these  benefits 

from  more  accurate  product  costing: 

I  Increased  efficiency 

I  Better  understanding  of  product 
profitability 

I  Improved  cash  flows  and 
inventory  turns 

I  More  useful  data  for  setting 
prices 

ing.  Maxager’s  software  will  be  tested 
this  week  to  see  if  it  can  be  used  by 
shop-floor  employees,  Kulla  said. 

Maxager,  a  start-up  in  San  Rafael, 
Calif.,  plans  to  announce  its  namesake 
software  this  week.  The  product  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  provide  real-time  feedback  on 
manufacturing  throughput  to  help  plant 
managers  uncover  bottlenecks  and  quan¬ 
tify  product  costs  on  a  per-minute  basis. 

Meanwhile,  application  vendors  are  in¬ 
creasingly  embracing  activity-based  cost¬ 
ing.  SAP  AG  added  that  feature  to  its 
market-leading  R/3  software  last  year, 
and  PeopleSoft,  Inc.  is  testing  a  similar 
product  for  shipment  early  next  year. 

And  by  fall,  Oracle  Corp.  plans  to  de¬ 
tail  how  activity-based  costing  technology 
it  bought  this  spring  will  be  tied  to  its 
packaged  applications.  That  also  is  due 
early  next  year,  Oracle  said. 

The  need  for  better  cost  measure¬ 
ments  is  widespread,  said  Jim  Holin- 
check,  an  analyst  at  Giga  Information 
Group  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  But  he  said 
activity-based  costing  and  Maxager’s  bot¬ 
tleneck-driven  approach  “are  both  pretty 
consulting-intensive.”  And  the  price  can 
be  steep:  Maxager  is  charging  about 
$100,000  for  a  pilot  installation,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  annual  fees  of  $125,000  to 
$250,000.  □ 

MOREONLINE  > 

For  publications,  organizations 
and  resources  on  manufacturing 
and  technology,  visit 
Computerworld  online. 
www.computerworld.com/more 
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MISSION:  Tackle  the  tough  computing  jobs,  from  the  Apollo  program  to  multinational  corporations. 
Lockheed  Martin  has  done  it — by  delivering  a  full  array  of  Information  Technology  (IT)  solutions,  from  small  to 
very  large,  designed  to  align  your  computing  strategy  with  your  business  vision.  And  make  you  more  competitive. 
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A  bridge  to 

FRANK  HAYES 


Oear  Mr.  President: 

At  last.  Finally,  despite  the  dis¬ 
tractions  of  Newt  and  Monica 
and  Ken,  you’ve  noticed  that  something 
besides  the  next  presidential  election 
will  happen  in  the  year  2000.  I  think 
that’s  wonderful. 

Maybe  it  was  be¬ 
cause  you  heard  about 
recent  Senate  hearings 
during  which  one  ex¬ 
pert  testified  that  if  the 
Defense  Department 
doesn’t  have  its  year 
2000  problems  fixed, 

Saddam  Hussein  will 
try  again  to  invade  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  Another  expert  said  Asian  busi¬ 
nesses  are  more  concerned  with  surviv¬ 
ing  today’s  economic  collapse  than  wor¬ 
rying  about  a  problem  18  months  away. 

Or  maybe  you  woke  up  one  night  in  a 
cold  sweat  with  the  realization  that  if  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration  don’t  get  their 
year  2000  houses  in  order,  you’ll  be 


faced  with  a  government  shutdown  and 
a  lot  of  really  irritated  senior  citizens. 

Whatever  the  reason,  it’s  great  that 
you’re  pushing  to  suspend  antitrust  laws 
that  make  it  harder  for  companies  to 
share  millennium-bug  fixes  that  work. 

The  year  2000  job  bank  is  a 
nice  idea  too,  and  funding  a 
series  of  World  Bank  confer¬ 
ences  on  the  issue  won’t  hurt. 

But  none  of  that  is  any¬ 
thing  close  to  what’s  needed. 


Mr.  President,  make  the 
Y2K  issue  a  top-line 
national  priority. 


Look,  Mr.  President,  let’s  get  serious. 
You’re  facing  a  year  2000-induced  re¬ 
cession  that  will  kick  off  in  January 
2000  —  just  10  months  before  the  next 
election. 

You  can’t  stop  it.  You  can’t  talk  your 


way  around  it  or  charm  your  way  out  of 
it.  Even  if  most  U.S.  companies  and  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  get  most  of  their  year 
2000  problems  fixed  in  time  —  which 
isn’t  likely  —  glitches  and  incompatibili¬ 
ties  will  still  slow  down  business  activity. 

Throw  in  the  trade  lost  with  other 
countries  that  haven’t  fixed  their  year 
2000  bugs,  and  you’ve  got  yourself  some 
real  economic  troubles.  Limiting  year 
2000  damage  may  mean  the  difference 
between  a  brief  slowdown  and  an  all-out 
collapse. 

And  don’t  kid  yourself,  Mr.  President. 
Your  high  approval  ratings  depend  on 
the  economy  continuing  to  chug  along. 
It’s  still  the  economy,  stupid.  And  if  it 
tanks  on  your  watch,  you’re  the  one  who 
gets  blamed. 

So  let’s  get  real  about  this.  Sure,  com¬ 
panies  need  to  share  year 
2000  technical  solutions. 
But  there’s  no  shortage 
of  year  2000  fixes  that 
work.  A  bigger  problem 
is  making  sure  each  com¬ 
pany’s  year  2000  fix 
works  with  other  compa¬ 
nies’  fixes.  Legislating  some  specific  an¬ 
titrust  safe  harbors  for  year  2000  testing 
would  help  a  lot  more  than  just  letting 
companies  share  ideas. 

Then  there’s  the  Wall  Street  problem. 
Companies  are  dragging  their  feet,  fight¬ 


ing  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  regulations  requiring  them  to  detail 
their  year  2000  costs  and  risks.  They’re 
afraid  of  scaring  off  investors  —  but 
both  investors  and  other  businesses  need 
that  full  disclosure  to  stay  afloat. 

The  SEC  is  tightening  up  the  regula¬ 
tions,  but  we  need  those  new  rules  now 
—  not  in  three  or  six  months.  You’ll  see 
a  lot  more  chaos  if  the  markets  find  out 
who’s  ready  and  who's  not  in  January 
2000  instead  of  in  the  next  few  months. 

Maybe  most  important,  you’ve  got  to 
take  the  year  2000  issue  off  the  political 
table.  Get  the  Republicans  on  board  — 
let  them  take  credit,  if  necessary  —  and 
make  the  year  2000  fix  a  top-line  na¬ 
tional  priority. 

This  isn’t  just  a  technical  issue,  or  a 
business  issue,  or  a  political  issue.  It’s  all 
those  and  more.  It  has  all  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  a  full-scale  war,  but  so  far  we’re 
a  long  way  from  the  kind  of  consensus  a 
war  brings  to  Washington.  The  clock  is 
ticking,  and  last  week’s  watered-down 
proposals  aren’t  nearly  enough. 

So  do  it,  Mr.  President.  Because  if  you 
don’t  act  now,  come  January  2000,  Newt 
and  Monica  and  Ken  may  be  the  least  of 
your  worries  —  and  ours.  □ 


Hayes  is  Computerworld’s  staff  colum¬ 
nist.  His  Internet  address  is  frank_hayes 
@  cw.com. 


More  funding  urged  for  IT  R&D 

An  advisory  committee  appointed  by  President  Clinton 
is  expected  to  release  a  report  this  month  that  says 
federal  research  and  development  funding  is  inade¬ 
quate  and  that  if  it  isn’t  increased,  the  U.S.  risks  “be¬ 
ing  overcome  by  nations  with  a  clearer  plan  and  a 
stronger  view  of  the  future,”  according  to  a  draft  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  IDG  News  Service.  The  committee  ad¬ 
vised  Clinton  to  boost  federal  investment  in  software, 
scalable  information  infrastructures  and  high-end  com¬ 
puting  and  to  create  a  new  agency  to  manage  overall 
information  technology  R&D  funding. 

FBI  wants  to  find  cell  phones 

FBI  Director  Louis  Freeh  wants  Congress  to  require 
telephone  companies  to  provide  police  with  locations 
of  cellular  phones,  sometimes  without  a  court  order. 
The  request  last  week  ignited  a  firestorm  of  protest 
from  wireless  carriers  and  civil  libertarians  worried 
about  unconstitutional  invasions  of  privacy.  Freeh, 
however,  wants  to  have  the  ability  to  find  criminals 
who  use  mobile  phones  to  avoid  detection.  His  pro¬ 
posal  is  contained  in  an  amendment  to  a  Justice  De¬ 
partment  appropriations  bill. 

Sun  reports  strong  earnings 

Citing  strong  Unix  server  and  workstation  sales,  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.  last  week  announced  greater-than- 
expected  profits  of  $288  million  on  revenue  of  $2.9  bil¬ 
lion  for  its  fiscal  fourth  quarter.  The  numbers  compare 
with  profits  of  $237  million  on  revenue  of  $2.54  billion 
during  the  same  period  last  year.  For  the  full  year, 
tiin's  revenue  was  $9.8  billion,  up  14%  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Profits  were  $906  million,  up  23%  over  last 
year. 


MCl/WorldCom  merger  gets  OK 

MCI  Communications  Corp.  in  Washington  and  World¬ 
Com,  Inc.  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  won  clearance  last  week 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  justice  to  complete  their 
merger.  MCI  also  signed  an  agreement  to  sell  its 
Internet  backbone  and  wholesale  and  retail  Internet 
businesses  to  Cable  &  Wireless  PLC  in  London  for 
$1.75  billion.  Sale  of  all  parts  of  the  Internet  business 
was  a  condition  of  the  European  Commission,  which 
approved  the  merger  two  weeks  ago.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  still  must  approve  the 
merger. 

Novell  plans  GroupWise  gateway 

Novell,  Inc.  next  week  is  slated  to  announce  Group- 
Wise  Gateway  for  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Exchange.  The 
gateway  is  a  free  migration  utility  that  will  make  it  eas¬ 
ier  for  network  administrators  to  transfer  individuals  or 
groups  from  Exchange  to  GroupWise  from  a  single 
point  of  administration,  company  officials  said.  The 
gateway  can  be  downloaded  from  Novell’s  Web  site 
(www.novell.com/download). 

Sybase  returns  to  black 


Bruce  Claflin,  to  the  newly  created  posts  of  president 
and  chief  operating  officer.  All  four  of  the  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  networking  company’s  business  units  will  report 
to  Claflin,  who  headed  Digital’s  worldwide  sales  and 
marketing  operations. 

SHORT  TAKES  Sun  is  bringing  in  an  accounting 
firm  to  audit  its  efforts  in  the  Java  standardization 
process  with  the  International  Standards  Organization. 
.  .  .  Microsoft  Corp.  reported  last  week  that  it  had 
sold  more  than  1  million  Windows  98  licenses  since 
the  product’s  launch  June  25.  ...  PC  maker  Micron 
Electronics  Inc.  in  Boise,  Idaho,  last  week  said  it  will 
lay  off  130  employees,  or  5%  of  its  workforce,  to  lower 
operating  expenses.  It  also  said  it  has  devoted  more 
resources  to  newly  created  sales  divisions.  ...  In  a 
move  aimed  at  adding  knowledge  management  func¬ 
tions  to  its  document  management  system,  Pleasan¬ 
ton,  Calif.-based  Documentum,  Inc.  last  week 
acquired  San  Francisco-based  Relevance  Technologies, 
Inc.  for  $36.5  million  in  cash  and  stock. . . .  WRQ,  Inc. 
a  Seattle-based  vendor  of  host  access  applications, 
last  week  announced  @Guard,  an  Internet  software 
utility  that  speeds  World  Wide  Web  downloads  and  lets 
users  control  what  information  a  Web  site  can  gather 
about  them. 


Database  vendor  Sybase,  Inc.  turned  a 
$450,000  profit  on  revenue  of  $217.8  million 
for  the  quarter  ended  June  30.  During  the 
same  period  a  year  ago,  the  Emeryville,  Calif.- 
based  company  showed  a  $17.8  million  loss  on 
revenue  of  $215.4  million. 

3Com  picks  ex-Digital  exec 

3Com  Corp.  last  week  named  a  former  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  executive  and  25-year  industry  veteran, 


Customer:  Equifax,  Inc.,  Atlanta 
Prime  contractor  IBM 
Terms:  $900  million,  10  years 
Highlights:  IBM  is  extending  and  expand¬ 
ing  its  technology  outsourcing  deal  with 
Equifax  to  the  year  2008.  It  covers  data  centers, 
voice  and  data  networks,  disaster  recovery  and  the 
development  of  new  electronic-commerce  offer¬ 
ings  for  Equifax  business  units. 
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See  The  Difference f  That  Earned  Over  300  Awards  Worldwide. 


Monitor 

GS771 

PS790 

Screen  Size/ 
Viewable 

17“ 

(16.0“  viewable) 

19" 

(18.0"  viewable) 

Dot  Pitch 

.27 

.25 

Maximum 

Resolution 

1,280  x  1,024 

1,600  x  1,280 

Recommended 

Resolution 

1,024  x  768 
@87Hz 

1,600  x  1,200 
@  761-iz 

ViewSonic’s  “Short  depth”  CRTs  put 

high  performance  in  less  space. 

ViewSonic  proudly  introduces  the  PS790, 
the  world’s  first  19"  (18.0"  viewable)  short 
depth  monitor. 

The  PS790  simultaneously  upgrades  and 
downsizes,  providing  extra  screen  real 
estate  while  taking  up  the  desk  space  of 
|  a  typical  15"  (various  viewable)  monitor. 
But  that’s  not  all.  A  super  fine  0.25  dot  pitch 
and  flicker-free  resolution,  as  well  as 
SuperClear  “  screen  technology  for  a  brighter 
image,  provide  superb,  leading-edge  level  of 
perfonnance. 

It's  deia  vu  all  over  again. 

Not  long  ago,  we  introduced  our  first 
17"  (16.0"  viewable)  short  depth  monitor. 
The  GS771  redefined  sleek.  Its  compact 
footprint  takes  up  less  desktop  space  than 
a  conventional  14"  (various  viewable) 
monitor.  Like  its  space  saving  new  PS790 
sibling,  the  technologically  innovative 
GS771  offers  the  kind  of  spectacular 
perfonnance  that  runs  in  the  family. 

Both  of  these  brilliant  monitors  are  PC 
and  Mac8  compatible.  Both  are  in  full 
compliance  with  TCO  ’95,  the  world’s 
strictest  standards  for  low  radiation,  safety, 
power  management  and  recyclability. 
Both  feature  the  industry’s  best  3  year 
warranty  on  CRT,  parts  and  labor. 

And  both  are  available  with  our 
exclusive  48-hour  Express 
Exchange"”  Service 
option.  The  space 


saving  monitors  from 
ViewSonic.  They’ll 
improve  your  short- 
depth  perception. 
Again  and  again. 
For  the  dealer  nearest  you ,  call 
ViewSonic  at  (800)  888-8583  and  ask 
for  agent  81306,  or  visit  our  website 
at:  www. viewsonic.com. 


ViewSonic 


See  The  Difference! 
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rmix  users  seek  reassurance 


By  Stewart  Deck 

on  the  eve  of  Informix  Corp.’s 
annual  users  conference  this 
week  in  Seattle,  users  hope  to 
hear  concrete  plans  for  continu¬ 
ing  the  company’s  resuscitation 
as  well  as  its  plans  for  a  Linux 
version  of  its  database. 

Last  summer’s 
meeting  had  users 
nervous  about  the 
viability  of  Informix 
when  the  company 
announced  its  sec¬ 
ond  straight  quarter 
of  huge  losses. 

Since  then,  a  new 
management  team 
has  steered  the 
company  to  two 
straight  profitable 
quarters. 

“There  was  a  lot 
of  uncertainty  last 
year,  but  [users] 
must  feel  somewhat 
better  now  just  because  things 
have  settled  down,”  said  Carl 
Olofson,  an  analyst  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass. 

"We’ve  been  very,  very 
pleased  with  their  products,  but 
we’re  concerned  about  their 
health,  where  they’re  going  and 
what  the  future  holds  for 
them,”  said  George  Azrak,  na¬ 


tional  director  of  information 
systems  development  at  Domi¬ 
no’s  Pizza,  Inc.  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  The  company  uses  a 
i2oG-byte  Informix  database  of 
more  than  12  million  customer 
names. 

The  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Informix  Users  Group 
(HUG)  said  In¬ 
formix  has  to  send 
a  strong  message 
from  the  Seattle 
gathering  that  it  is 
alive  and  kicking. 

“The  big,  big 
issue  is  Informix’s 
viability  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,”  said  Fred 
Hubbard,  director 
of  business  devel¬ 
opment  at  Irving, 
Texas-based  Virtual 
Solutions,  Inc.  and 
IIUG  president. 

Carlton  Doe,  the 
director  of  IIUG’s 
advocacy  program  and  a  data¬ 
base  administrator  at  Associat¬ 
ed  Food  Stores,  Inc.  —  a  billion- 
dollar*  grocery  cooperative  in 
Salt  Lake  City  —  said  Informix 
has  made  some  major  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  past  year.  "The  old 
arrogance  and  smugness  with 
which  they  viewed  their  own 
users  is  gone  now,”  he  said. 

Informix  also  is  planning  two 


product  announcements  intend¬ 
ed  to  gain  user  favor.  The  first, 
a  new  version  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  environment  fourth-gen¬ 
eration  language  —  called  Dy¬ 
namic  4GL  —  is  a  response  to 
longtime  users  who  wanted  an 
updated  version  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  tool  set,  Hubbard  said. 

More  intriguing  to  analysts 
and  users  is  the  company’s  plan 
to  make  its  eponymous  database 
available  for  Linux,  the  volun¬ 
teer-supported  operating  system. 

“Linux  is  a  wild  card.  It  has 
some  groundswell  [of  support] 
but  not  the  enterprise  credibility 
yet,”  said  Frank  Gillett,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Forrester  Research,  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “But  In¬ 
formix  might  be  thinking  that 
by  offering  a  Linux  product  ear¬ 
ly,  people  will  choose  them  as 
the  preferred  Linux  database.” 

“Informix  is  recognizing  that 
other  database  vendors  aren’t 
paying  much  attention  to  Lin¬ 
ux,”  Olofson  added. 

Even  with  its  financial  health 
and  product  plans,  Olofson  said 
Informix’s  challenge  is  basic: 
“There’s  a  lot  of  noise  in  the 
market  that  there  are  only  three 
database  vendors  left.  Informix 
needs  to  counter  that  view  and 
show  that  they  have  the  technol¬ 
ogy  that  will  take  their  cus¬ 
tomers  into  the  future.”  □ 


HUG'S  Fred  Hub¬ 
bard:  Informix 
needs  to  send  a 
strong  message 
about  its  future 


Vendors  support  ‘private  doorbell' 


By  Laura  DiDio 


BETTER,  BUT  STILL  NO  PANACEA. 

That  was  the  reaction  of  cor¬ 
porate  users,  privacy  advocacy 
groups  and  some  members  of 
Congress  to  a  vendor-led  pro¬ 
posal  that  would  loosen  current 
restrictions  on  encryption  ex¬ 
ports. 

In  the  past  two  weeks,  a  con¬ 
sortium  of  13  high-technology 
vendors  came  out  in  support  of 
a  “private  doorbell” 
as  a  means  to  end 
the  current  stale¬ 
mate  over  U.S. 
businesses’  right  to 
export  high-level 
128-  and  256-bit 
key  encryption. 

The  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  has  long 
ptoposed  a  contro¬ 
versial  key-escrow 
scheme  in  which 
officials  would 
maintain  a  library 
of  private  keys  that 
would  let  them  de¬ 


crypt  information  at  any  time. 

The  government  said  it  needs 
the  keys  because  128-  and  256- 
bit  encryption  is  too 
hard  to  break,  mak¬ 
ing  the  electronic 
equivalent  of  wiretapping  im¬ 
possible. 

Under  the  consortium’s  oper¬ 
ator-action  plan,  companies’ 
data  would  remain  private  un¬ 
less  law  enforcement  or  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  produced  a  war¬ 
rant  or  court  order, 
the  vendors  said  in 
a  joint  statement. 

Once  served,  the 
network  operator 
would  access  a  net¬ 
work  control  switch 
that  actively  filters 
messages  delivered 
over  a  private  net¬ 
work  or  the  public 
Internet,  the  state¬ 
ment  said. 

“It  seems  like  a 
good  compromise. 
But  I’m  against  any 
type  of  scheme  that 


mandates  key  recovery  even  if 
you  do  have  a  doorbell  system,” 
said  Paul  Raines,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  security  in 
the  banking  indus¬ 
try. 

But  the  private  doorbell 
method,  although  preferable  to 
the  key-escrow  approach  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  government,  “still 
leaves  U.S.  businesses  at  a  big 
disadvantage  vis-a-vis  interna¬ 
tional  competitors,”  Raines  said, 
because  strong  encryption  is 
available  overseas  from  foreign 
manufacturers. 

Ed  Gillespie,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  Americans  for  Computer 
Privacy,  a  Washington  group 
that  favors  removing  encryption 
export  limitations,  was  more 
upbeat.  “The  private  doorbell  is 
a  positive  step.  And  it  argues 
for  a  comprehensive  policy  so¬ 
lution  similar  to  what’s  being 
put  forth  in  legislative  proposals 
like  the  [Security  and  Freedom 
through  Encryption  Act]  and 
E-privacy  acts  that  are  before 
Congress  now,”  Gillespie  said.  □ 


Banker  Paul  Raines: 
"I’m  against  any 
type  of  scheme 
that  mandates  key 
recovery" 


ENCRYPTION 

ISSUES 


Platinum  extends  appeal 
of  management  suite 


By  Patrick  Dryden 


platinum  technology,  inc.  ex¬ 
panded  the  menu  of  choices  for 
its  build-as-you-go  management 
suite  at  the  annual  PlatForum 
user  conference  last  week  in 
Chicago.  More  integration  op¬ 
tions  for  Platinum  tools  make 
suites  easier  to  digest,  users 
said. 

Additions  include 
network  monitoring, 
help  desk,  database 
backup/recovery  and 
single  sign-on  soft¬ 
ware.  By  October,  17 
Platinum  products 
plus  a  few  vendors’ 
tool  kits  will  be  able 
to  exchange  alerts 
and  compare  events. 

That  built-in  inte¬ 
gration  capability 
lets  users  of  sepa¬ 
rate  Platinum  prod¬ 
ucts  bring  them  to¬ 
gether  at  any  time 
into  a  suite  called 
Provision  to  stream¬ 
line  client/server  maintenance 
chores. 

For  example,  linking  DB- 
Vision  and  ServerVision  to  yield 
a  common  view  of  databases 
and  systems  “immediately 
pointed  out  problems  in  six 
servers  that  could  have  shut 
down  our  payroll  processing 
service,”  said  Michael  O’Keefe, 
director  of  technology  at  ADP 
Corp.  in  Roseland,  N.J. 

“Platinum  has  an  edge  here, 
because  we’re  familiar  with 
their  tools  and  we  can  integrate 
them  when  we  want  [and]  not 
get  overwhelmed  by  too  many 
pieces,”  said  Jerry  Burgen,  sys¬ 
tems  and  database  administra¬ 
tor  at  E  and  L  Transport  Co.  in 
Wayne,  Mich. 

This  bottom-up  approach  can 
pay  off  quicker  than  the  top- 
down  approach  of  implement¬ 
ing  a  full-scale  management 
structure  from  Computer  Asso¬ 
ciates  International,  Inc.  or 
Tivoli  Systems,  Inc.,  users  and 
analysts  said. 

That  is  why  Tivoli  strives  to 
keep  its  framework  open,  so 
tools  from  Platinum  and  other 
competitors  can  plug  in  with 
minimal  effort.  It  is  also  why 
CA  recently  unbundled  its  Uni¬ 
center  suite,  so  its  tools  can 
tackle  one  task  at  a  time,  then 
integrate  later. 

“Platinum  has  less  baggage 
than  CA  or  Tivoli,  so  its  users 
can  build  a  workable  manage¬ 
ment  suite  easier,”  said  Chip 


Gliedman,  an  analyst  at  Giga 
Information  Group  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Filling  “obvious  gaps”  in  Pro- 
Vision  —  including  network 
support  and  a  help  desk  system 
—  was  necessary  for  Platinum’s 
strategy  to  succeed,  said  Paul 
Mason,  an  analyst  at  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass. 

Yet  Platinum 
must  do  a  better 
job  of  educating 
customers  about 
integration  advan¬ 
tages  so  they  will 
upgrade  their  tools 
to  the  Provision 
version,  he  said. 
“Without  a  clear 
vision  about  the 
payback  from  inte¬ 
gration,  they  won’t 
want  to  fiddle  with 
something  that  al¬ 
ready  works,”  Ma¬ 
son  said. 

But  even  when 
Platinum  users 
clearly  see  Provision’s  integra¬ 
tion  payback,  they  face  the  same 
organizational  roadblock  that 
looms  whenever  information 
systems  specialists  must  share 
information. 

“We  have  to  integrate  the 
database  and  operations  groups 


"A  year  from  now  we 
may  be  talking  about 
Platinum's  Provision 
as  'the  third  frame¬ 
work'  alternative  to 
CA's  Unicenter  and 
Tivoli's  TME." 

-  Chip  Gliedman, 

Giga  Information 


before  we  can  integrate  the  DB- 
Vision  database  monitor  and 
the  AutoSys  job  scheduler,”  said 
Mike  Mueller,  a  senior  systems 
analyst  at  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  in  Milwau¬ 
kee. 

Once  that  happens,  night 
shift  operators  could  watch  data¬ 
base  processes  and  kick  off 
scripts  to  fix  problems,  he  said. 
“But  first,  the  two  groups  must 
get  together.”  □ 


ADP's  Michael 
O'Keefe  linked 
DBVision  and 
ServerVision  to 
spot  problems  in 
company  servers 
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In  a  world 


bent  on  miracle  cures, 


we  now  offer  an  ultra-high 


capacity  Private  Line  service 


Perhaps  MCFs  new  SONET  Private  Line  service  can’t  prevent 
hair  loss,  but  it  can  help  with  your  bandwidth  needs.  Because  the 
product  is  based  on  SONET  self-healing  ring  technology,  it  can 
fully  restore  itself  within  0.1  seconds.  And  not  only  does  it  transmit 
data  100  times  faster  than  a  standard  T-l,  but  it  also  provides  more 
service  coverage  (2,200  city  pairs)  than  any  other  carrier.  While  the 
others  are  only  talking  about  it,  we’re  delivering.  When  considering 
availability,  quality  and  capacity,  nothing  comes  close.  In  fact,  this 
may  be  the  best  remedy  on  the  market  without  FDA  approval. 
To  further  learn  how  MCI  can  manage  your  bandwidth  needs, 
visit  www.mci.com. 


that  heals  itself  within 


100  milliseconds. 


MCI 
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stops  short  of  spam  ban 


By  Roberta  Fusaro 

a  new  U.S.  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  report  on  spam  accu¬ 
rately  outlines  the  problems  as¬ 
sociated  with  unsolicited  com¬ 
mercial  E-mail,  but  it  needs  to 
go  further  toward  finding  a 
solution,  some  users  and  advo¬ 
cates  said. 

The  report,  released  last 
week,  suggests  several  ways  to 
control  spam,  including  crack¬ 
ing  down  on  forged  return  ad- 


►  Delay  is  more  of 
an  annoyance  than 
a  seiious  problem 

By  Sharon  Gaudin 


Microsoft  corp.’s  stepped-up 
effort  to  get  its  chronically  late 
Windows  NT  5.0  out  the  door  is 
now  delaying  updates  to  the 
current  version. 

Service  Pack  4  for  Windows 
NT  4.0  is  going  to  be  late,  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  footsteps  of  Beta 
2  for  NT  5.0. 

Jonathan  Perera,  the  lead 
product  manager  for  Windows 
NT  Server,  said  software  engi¬ 
neers  working  on  the  service 
pack  have  been  called  away  to 
an  all-hands-on-deck  effort  to 
work  on  NT  5.0,  which  has 
been  dragging  along  without  an 
official  release  date  for  several 
years. . 

The  service  pack,  which  is  a 
a.Tlt  vtion  of  bug  fixes  and  secu¬ 
re  enhancements,  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  ship  next  month,  two 
u v  oths  after  Beta  2  was  sched¬ 
uled  be  released. 

Now  Beta  2  has  been  pushed 
back  until  the  end  of  summer, 


dresses,  developing  blocking 
technologies  and  creating  self- 
regulatory  measures  for  mar¬ 
keters.  But  the  report  stops 
short  of  declaring  a  ban  on 
spam  because  group  leaders 
said  that  would  violate  free 
speech. 

Sang  Cho,  general  counsel  at 
Samsung  America,  Inc.  in  Los 
Angeles,  said  the  company  re¬ 
spects  freedom  of  speech  is¬ 
sues,  “but  the  FTC  also  needs  to 
protect  the  interests  of  corpora- 


and  the  service  pack  is  being 
pushed  back  into  late  fall. 

“There  are  some  critical  fixes 
that  have  been  planned  for  that 
service  pack,”  said  Brian  Jaffe, 
director  of  network  and  client 
services  at  Bantam  Doubleday 
Dell  Publishing  in  New  York.  “I 
won’t  exactly  be  left  hanging  .  .  . 
but  it’s  something  I’d  like  to  get 
ahold  of.” 

Perera  said  the  service  pack 
will  fix  bugs  that  have  cropped 
up  during  the  past  four  or  five 
months,  including  year  2000 
compliance  problems. 

He  also  said  the  pack  will  in¬ 
clude  two  new  NT  4.0  enhance¬ 
ments,  even  though  service 
packs  are  generally  just  for 
fixes  and  option  packs  are  typi¬ 
cally  for  enhancements. 

The  pack  will  include  a  Secu¬ 
rity  Configuration  Editor,  which 
gives  administrators  the  ability 
to  define  and  set  up  security 
configurations  across  NT  work¬ 
stations  and  server  installations. 
The  pack  also  will  include  the 
World  Wide  Web-based  Enter¬ 
prise  Management  Protocol, 
which  will  help  identify  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  system  and  track 
them  across  the  network. 


tions  doing  business  online.” 

Samsung  last  August  was  the 
victim  of  spam.  A  fake  adver¬ 
tisement  bearing  its  return  ad¬ 
dress  was  mass-mailed  to  users. 
The  return  mail  from  angry 
users  swamped  Samsung’s  net¬ 
work,  Cho  said,  and  many  cus¬ 
tomers  canceled  their  orders  for 
electronic  products.  Even  today, 
the  Samsung  name  is  tarnished 
because  “thousands  believe  [we] 
conducted  unsolicited  spam¬ 
ming,”  she  said. 

Steve  Dougherty,  director  of 
Internet  operations  at  Earthlink, 
Inc.,  an  Internet  service 
provider  in  Pasadena,  Calif., 
said  the  company  can  accept  the 
FTC’s  “reasonably  conservative 
approach.”  But  spam  is  a  huge 
problem  for  Internet  providers. 

A  flood  of  unsolicited  E-mail 
can  put  a  load  on  mail  servers, 
Dougherty  said,  and  the  compa¬ 
nies  end  up  adding  costly 
routers,  bandwidth  and  person¬ 
nel  just  to  deal  with  the 
problem. 

Earthlink,  which  has  about 
700,000  subscribers  nation¬ 
wide,  in  April  settled  a  $2  mil¬ 
lion  spam  lawsuit  against  direct 


“The  year  2000  stuff  in  there 
is  clearly  important,”  said  Judith 
Hurwitz,  an  analyst  and 
president  of  Hurwitz  Group, 
Inc.  in  Framingham,  Mass. 


marketer  CyberPromotions,  Inc. 
for  sending  unsolicited  E-mail 
to  its  subscribers.  Dougherty 
said  about  5%  of  the  provider’s 
traffic  is  made  up  of  spam. 

John  Mozena,  a  spokesman 
for  the  spam-fighting  Coalition 
Against  Unsolicited  Commer¬ 
cial  E-mail  (CAUCE),  said  the 
report  and  an  accompanying  list 
of  the  top  spam  scams  (see 
chart)  underscores  the  need  for 
strong  legislation. 

At  least  10  states  are  consid¬ 
ering  spam  bills.  One  of  the 
strongest,  Mozena  said,  is  a  Cal¬ 
ifornia  bill  that  would  let  Inter¬ 
net  service  providers  put  a  no- 
trespassing  message  at  their 
sites. 

But  CAUCE  doesn’t  think  the 
FTC  is  the  right  entity  to  police 
spam,  Mozena  said.  “They’re 
having  trouble  getting  the  re¬ 
sources  to  go  after  Intel  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft.  How  will  they  have 
enough  resources  to  track  down 
an  1 8-year-old  spamming  peo¬ 
ple  with  pornographic  messages 
from  his  basement?”  he  asked. 

Spam  laws  already  in  place, 
such  as  the  Junk  Mail  Law,  need 
to  be  enforced,  he  said.  □ 


“That  date  can’t  be  pushed  off. 
I  would  imagine  for  people 
waiting  for  that,  [the  delay]  is  an 
annoyance,  but  it’s  not  a  life-or- 
death  type  of  situation.”  □ 


Intel  focuses 
on  right  to 
trade  secrets 

►  Disputes  FTC's 
charge  it  violated  law 

By  April  Jacobs 


INTEL  CORP.’s  RESPONSE  tO 
charges  that  it  violated  antitrust 
law  appears  to  rely  heavily  on 
the  view  that  it  has  a  right  to 
protect  intellectual  property 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  a 
monopoly. 

Intel’s  strategy  is  to  dispute 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
interpretation  of  antitrust  law 
and  its  assertion  that  the  chip 
maker  is  a  monopoly,  said 
spokesman  Chuck  Mulloy.  The 
case  is  set  to  be  heard  by  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  law  judge  Jan.  12, 
1999. 

The  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany  doesn’t  dispute  that  it  took 
back  intellectual  property,  such 
as  microprocessor  prototypes, 
from  customers  with  which  it 
was  already  involved  —  or  be¬ 
lieved  it  would  be  —  in  litiga¬ 
tion.  The  FTC  contends  that 
that  kind  of  behavior  violates 
antitrust  law,  but  Mulloy  said 
Intel’s  position  is  that  none  of 
the  actions  it  took  violated  any 
laws. 

SOLID  FOOTING 

“They’re  on  rock-solid  ground 
on  the  law,”  said  Donn  P.  Pick¬ 
ett,  an  antitrust  lawyer  at 
McCutchen,  Doyle,  Brown  & 
Enersen  LLP  in  San  Francisco. 

“If  you  invent  something,  or¬ 
dinarily  you  can  control  it,  and 
Congress  has  supported  this,” 
he  said.  Overall,  the  law  up¬ 
holds  a  company’s  right  to 
refuse  to  license  or  sell  propri¬ 
etary  technology,  he  said. 

Intel  also  maintains  it  isn’t  a 
monopoly.  While  conceding  it 
has  the  dominant  market  share, 
the  company  said  it  doesn’t  nec¬ 
essarily  meet  the  other  two  re¬ 
quirements:  price  control  and 
the  ability  to  put  competitors 
out  of  business. 

Joe  Sims,  an  attorney  at 
Jones,  Day,  Reavis  &  Pogue  in 
Washington,  agreed  that  prov¬ 
ing  the  other  two  criteria  won’t 
be  easy.  “There  are  other  chip 
makers  that  will  have  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  away,"  he  said. 

And  proving  Intel  controls 
prices  will  be  difficult  because 
some  PC  makers  have  turned 
to  competitors  for  lower-priced 
chips  at  times.  □ 


Microsoft  financials  up,  legal  takes  a  bite 

Microsoft’s  legal  costs  have  started  to  show  up  —  as  evidenced 
by  its  latest  earnings  report  —  at  the  same  time  political  pres¬ 
sure  has  re-ignited,  with  the  Senate  set  to  hold  another  hearing 
this  week. 

Sales  and  profits  rose  for  Microsoft’s  fiscal  year  1998.  The  Red¬ 
mond,  Wash.-based  company  last  week  reported  $14.5  billion  in 
sales  for  the  year,  up  27%  from  last  year’s  $11.4  billion.  Profits 
rose  29%  to  $4.5  billion  from  $3.5  billion. 

However,  spending  related  to  several  lawsuits,  including  a  fed¬ 
eral  antitrust  suit  slated  for  trial  Sept.  8,  made  a  dent  in  the  latest 
quarter.  Microsoft  spent  $128  million  on  general  and  administra¬ 
tive  expenses  —  the  category  where  legal  costs  are  allocated  — 
for  its  fiscal  fourth  quarter,  up  36%  from  the  $94  million  spent 
in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  judiciary  Committee  plans  to  hold  an¬ 
other  inquiry  into  Microsoft’s  business  practices  Thursday.  The 
hearing,  which  follows  one  in  March  on  Microsoft’s  browser  busi¬ 
ness,  will  focus  on  how  Microsoft  competes  in  Internet  commerce 
and  in  other  unnamed  software  markets. 

The  CEOs  of  several  software  companies  were  asked  to  testify, 
said  a  spokeswoman  for  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch  (R-Utah).  She  declined 
to  say  whether  Microsoft  CEO  Bill  Gates  will  be  invited.  A 
Microsoft  spokesman  said  Gates  hasn’t  been  asked  and  probably 
won’t  participate.  Gates  did  testify  last  time.  —  Kim  S.  Nash 


SPAM  SCAMS 


The  FTC  last  week  released  its  "Dirty  Dozen,"  the  top  12  scams 
most  likely  to  end  up  in  your  E-mail  in-box.  Here  are  the  top  five: 

0  Business  opportunities:  They  promise  a  lot  of  income 
for  a  small  investment.  Some  are  pyramid  schemes. 

0  Bulk  E-mail:  You  make  money  by  sending  your  own  bulk 
E-mail.  Lists  are  often  of  poor  quality,  and  many  violate 
Internet  providers'  terms  of  service. 

0  Chain  letters:  Every  bit  as  illegal  as  paper  counterparts. 

0  Work-at-home  schemes:  You  earn  money  by  stuffing 
envelopes  or  assembling  crafts. 

0  Health  and  diet  scams:  Bogus  cure-alls  that  offer 
"scientific  breakthroughs"  or  "miraculous  cures." 
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Web  surfing  under  scrutiny 


►  Productivity  concerns  boost  filtering  profile 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


corporate  America  is  increas¬ 
ingly  concerned  about  how  em¬ 
ployees  use  their  Internet  con¬ 
nections  on  company  time.  So 
companies  are  starting  to  tackle 
the  issue,  devising  policies  for 
appropriate  ’net  use  and  ways  to 
enforce  them.  But  other  priori¬ 
ties  and  limited  tools  can  make 
the  job  tough. 

At  PNC  Bank  NA  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  for  example,  all  the  de¬ 
partments  are  working  together 
to  develop  by  year’s  end  an  In¬ 
ternet  access  policy  that  could 
include  monitoring  or  filtering, 
said  Michael  Goddard,  assistant 
vice  president  of  information 
systems. 

Belcan  Engineering  Group, 
Inc.  in  Cincinnati  is  concerned 
that  some  frame-relay  connec¬ 
tions  with  limited  bandwidth 
may  get  choked  off  because  of 
non  work-related  Internet  surf¬ 


ing,  said  Paul  Badowski,  senior 
network  specialist. 

“It  could  become  a  hot  point 
because  other  people  who  are 
working  can’t  do  their  job,”  he 
said.  “It’s  an  issue  I  know  we 
need  to  address.” 

LOW  PRIORITY 

Badowski  has  already  sought  in¬ 
formation  about  a  filtering 
product  that  works  with  a  proxy 
server  or  firewall.  However,  with 
staffing  short  and  work  mount¬ 
ing,  other  information  technol¬ 
ogy  projects  have  taken  priority. 

Other  companies  fear  the 
specter  of  legal  liability  if  an 
employee  finds  images  from  a 
pornographic  or  racist  World 
Wide  Web  site  on  a  colleague’s 
system  and  complains  about  a 
hostile  working  environment 
(see  story,  right). 

Tactics  vary  for  putting  the 
brakes  on  inappropriate  Web 
surfing.  Some  companies 


choose  only  to  monitor  usage, 
figuring  that  telling  employees 
their  actions  are  being  watched 
will  be  enough  to  cut  down 
nonjob-related  Internet  use. 

Other  firms  are  looking  to 
products  that  block  access  to 
some  sites.  But  some  of  the 
most  popular  Internet-blocking 
software  was  initially  devised 
for  home  and  school  use,  with 
vendors  then  producing  enter¬ 
prise  versions  for  the  corporate 
market. 

“My  gut  feeling  is  that  these 
products  have  scaling  prob¬ 
lems”  once  multiple  T1  or  T3 
lines  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
URLs  per  hour  are  involved, 
said  Bill  Gassman,  an  analyst  at 
Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Smaller  installations  are 
going  more  smoothly.  In  other 
cases,  companies  are  leaving 
the  filtering  to  their  Internet 
service  provider.  BTI  Americas, 
Inc.,  a  nationwide  travel  firm  in 
Northbrook,  Ill.,  started  using  a 


Employers:  State  policies, 
monitor  Internet  use 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


how  much  trouble  can  a  com¬ 
pany  get  into  if  employees  look 
at  pornographic  or  racist  Web 
sites  on  the  job? 

Whenever  that 
happens,  the  em¬ 
ployer  faces  a  poten¬ 
tial  lawsuit  from  of¬ 
fended  colleagues, 
who  can  accuse  the 
company  of  foster¬ 
ing  a  hostile  work¬ 
ing  environment, 
according  to  Stuart 
Smith,  a  partner  at 
the  law  firm  Gordon 
&  Glickson  PC  in 
Chicago. 

Legal  experts  say 
they  don’t  know  of 
any  such  cases  that  have  come 
to  trial,  but  caution  the  principle 
is  the  same  as  it  is  for  offensive 
E-mail  —  and  several  E-mail- 
oriented  cases  have  been  filed. 

And,  though  not  dealing 
specifically  with  the  issue  of  dig¬ 
ital  smut,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  issued  two  rulings  last 
month  that  set  tough  new  stan¬ 
dards  for  employer  responsibili- 


"It  all  falls  into  a 
'reasonableness' 
spectrum,”  says 
Alston  &  Bird's 
James  Jordan  III 


ties  when  harassment  creates  a 
hostile  work  environment. 

At  a  minimum,  companies 
should  have  clearly  stated  poli¬ 
cies  that  prohibit  using  corpo¬ 
rate  computer  re¬ 
sources  for 

viewing  inappro¬ 
priate  material  and 
reserve  the  right  to 
monitor  employ¬ 
ees’  Internet  activi¬ 
ties,  several  attor¬ 
neys  said. 

Like  most  sensi¬ 
tive  legal  issues, 
how  far  a  compa¬ 
ny  must  go  to  po¬ 
lice  such  a  policy 
is  open  to  debate. 

“At  some  point, 
if  you  have  a  poli¬ 
cy  and  do  a  reasonable  amount 
of  enforcing  the  policy,”  you 
should  be  fairly  well- 
protected,  said  James  Jordan  III, 
counsel  at  Alston  &  Bird  LLP  in 
Atlanta.  “It  all  falls  into  a  ‘rea¬ 
sonableness’  spectrum.” 

He  said  he  doesn’t  think 
blocking  software  would  be 
required  to  prove  a  genuine 
enforcement  effort.  □ 


filtering  system  called  Bess  at 
several  of  its  Washington  state 
offices  when  it  was  offered  by 
Internet  provider  Northwest 
Nexus,  Inc.  in  Bellevue,  Wash. 

Each  desktop  browser  had 
to  be  reconfigured  to  route 
through  the  service,  said  Steve 
Mantel,  BTI’s  facilities  manager, 
but  since  then  the  service  has 
worked  well  and  is  invisible  to 
users.  BTI  is  interested  only  in 
blocking  offensive  sites,  Mantel 
said.  “People  are  going  to  look 
at  the  sports  and  things  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  you  do.  There’s  no  use 
trying  to  stop  that.” 

However,  ferreting  out  all  the 


inappropriate  Web  sites  is  an 
enormous  task. 

An  automated  search  for  key¬ 
words  can  screen  out  useful  da¬ 
ta,  and  subscription  lists  of  ob¬ 
jectionable  sites  can  be 
hard-pressed  to  keep  up  with 
the  pornography,  gambling  and 
racist  sites  cropping  up  across 
the  Web.  □ 

MOREONUNE* 

For  links  on  filtering 
Internet  content,  visit 
Computerworld  online. 
www.computerworld.com/more 
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INTERNET  MONITORING  AND  FILTERING  PRODUCT  SAMPLER 


Company 

Content  Advisor,  Inc. 

Elron  Software,  Inc. 

Sequel  Technology 

Surfwatch  Software,  Inc. 

Sterling  Strategic 
Solutions,  Inc. 

WatchGuard 
Technologies,  Inc. 

URL 

www.contentadvisor.com 

www.elronsofiware.com 

www.sequeltech.com 

www.surfwatch.com 

www.sterlingweb.com 

www.  watch  guard,  com 

P'OtltiCt 

Content  Advisor  for 
Firewall-1  NT 

Elron  Internet 

Manager 

Sequel  Net  Access 
Manager 

SurfWatch  Professional 
Edition  and  FireWall-1 

SOS  Pro 

Firebox 

Price 

$1,800  per  year  for  250 
users 

$1,995  for  50  users 

. 

Depends  on  network 
environment 

$995  for  50  users 

$4,000-$5,000  for 

100  users;  $80,000- 
$100,000  for  unlimited 
users 

$3,995  for  hardware, 
$1,495  for  real-time 
monitoring,  blocking- 
and-filtering  module 

Works  with  firewall  to 
filter  out  database 
based  on  a  list  compiled 
by  automated  Web 
crawlers 

Blocks  sites  based  on 
keywords;  monitors  and 
generates  reports  on 
Internet  usage 

Offers  policy  definition 
and  enforcement;  filters 
and  logs  Internet 
activity  at  firewalls, 
proxies  and  routers 

Works  on  proxy  servers  or 
firewalls  for  monitoring 
and  filtering.  Blocking  and 
reports  can  be  done  by 
site  or  by  category 

Filters  by  sites,  group 
of  sites  and  time  of  day; 
can  produce  activity 
logs 

Security  hardware  and 
software  suite  that 
includes  Web  site 
access  controls 

©Eastman  Kodak  Company,  1998 
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INTRODUCING  A 


SCANNER  YOU 

CAN  FEED  (almost)  ANYTHING 


Stack  almost  anything  in  the  tray,  push  the 
button,  and  walk  away.  The  new  affordable 
mid-range  Kodak  Digital  Science™ Scanner 
3500  is  that  easy.  It  not  only  scans  all 
your  normal  business  documents,  but  also 
odd-sized  papers,  envelopes,  acetate,  card 
stock,  photos,  onion  skin,  even  mutilated 
documents — all  without  sorting  and  virtually 
no  exception  scanning.  Thanks  to  its  unique 
paper  path,  the  rare  jam  is  a  snap  to  clear. 
And  it's  all  at  a  price  you  won't  believe. 
The  Kodak  Digital  Science  Scanner  3500. 
Designed  and  manufactured  by  Kodak,  of 
course.  For  details,  call  1-800-243-8811  or  visit 
www.kodak.com/go/scanner3500 


wouldn’t  recommend  it 
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Car  dealers  adapt  to  the  Web 


By  Bob  Wallace 


when  it  comes  to  shopping  for 
cars  these  days,  tire-kickers  are 
morphing  into  mouse-clickers. 

Consumers  are  turning  to  the 
Internet  for  extensive  research 
—  including  what  car  they 
want,  the  dealer’s  cost  on  cer¬ 
tain  models  and  projections  of 
their  car  loan  payments  —  be¬ 
fore  setting  foot  on  a  showroom 
floor. 

Consider  the  numbers:  21% 
of  those  who  bought  new  cars 
last  year  shopped  for  them  on¬ 
line.  That  figure  is  projected  to 
almost  double  by  2000,  accord¬ 
ing  to  auto  research  firm  J.  D. 
Power  and  Associates,  Inc.  in 
Troy,  Mich.  The  main  drivers: 
Consumers  believe  they  can  get 
accurate  car  data  off  the  World 
Wide  Web  quickly,  while  avoid¬ 
ing  their  fear  of  being  taken  by 
a  dealer,  J.  D.  Power  said. 


Allen  Weiner,  chief  analyst 
covering  Web  marketing  at 
Dataquest  in  San  Jose,  Calif., 
said  the  Web  can  offer  comfort 
to  consumers.  “Buying  a  car  be¬ 
comes  a  far  more  painless 
process  because  things  are 
streamlined.  You  can  go  in 
preapproved  to  buy,  take  a  test 
drive  and  buy  what  you  want 
without  all  the  hoopla.” 


Those  two  capabilities  make 
the  sales  process  shorter  and 
more  efficient,  Abatsis  said. 
“They  take  a  huge  barrier  away 
and  can  let  the  consumer  drive 
the  car  away  that  same  day.” 

On  the  downside,  consumers 
become  preoccupied  with  price, 
which  means  dealers  don’t  al¬ 
ways  have  the  opportunity  to 
sell  what  their  dealership  has  to 
offer,  Abatsis  said.  “We  want  to 
educate  the  buyer  on  our  parts 
and  service  departments,  body 
shop  and  staff  responsiveness 
to  customers,”  he  said. 

That  is  crucial  to  dealers  be¬ 
cause  new-car  sales  is  the  least 
profitable  department,  trailing 
used-car  sales,  service  and  parts, 
analysts  and  dealers  agreed. 


FOR  BETTER  OR  WORSE 

That  is  good  and  bad  news  for 
auto  dealers,  although  some 
claim  the  benefits  outweigh  the 
disadvantages. 

“One  of  the  biggest  benefits 
is  online  preapproval  for  financ¬ 
ing  because  it  gives  the  cus¬ 
tomer  the  ability  to  purchase 
when  arriving  at  the  dealer¬ 
ship,”  said  David  Abatsis,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Acton  Ford  in 
Acton,  Mass.  “Then  they  can 
use  the  Ford  Web  site  to  calcu¬ 
late  monthly  payments  so  they 
can  decide  what  they  can 
handle.” 


tremendous  squeeze  on  gross 
margins,”  he  said.  Although 
such  research  can  be  done  with 
Consumer  Reports,  it  is  easier  to 
go  to  the  Internet  and  get  pric¬ 
ing  data  that  is  more  frequently 
updated  than  in  publications. 

Whereas  22%  of  U.S.  car 
buyers  pay  full  sticker  price, 
only  9%  of  those  who  obtained 
information  online  prior  to  pur¬ 
chase  have  paid  that  much,  ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  D.  Power. 

Rick  Evans  isn’t  sure  that  the 
resources  on  the  Internet,  in¬ 
cluding  his  dealership’s  Web 
site,  have  necessarily  made  his 
company’s  sales  efforts  more 
efficient. 

Many  of  the  consumers  who 
walk  through  Evans’  showroom 
door  at  Huntington  Beach 


Acton  Ford's  David  Abatsis 
says  the  Web  helps  con¬ 
sumers  get  OK’d  for  loans 
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Chrysler-Plymouth-Jeep  in  Hun¬ 
tington  Beach,  Calif.,  have  far 
more  information  than  in  the 
past,  Evans  said.  “[But]  even  if 
they  know  more  about  the  prod¬ 
ucts  and  pricing,  we  still  go 
through  all  of  it  with  them.” 


The  importance  of  having  a 
Web  site  isn’t  lost  on  Evans. 
“You  wouldn’t  be  in  business  if 
you  didn’t  have  an  ad  in  the 
Yellow  Pages.”  It’s  the  same  sit¬ 
uation  with  the  Web,  he 
added.  □ 


MORE  MIXED  VIEWS 

Across  town  from  Abatsis’  of¬ 
fice,  Mike  Hills  also  sees  pros 
and  cons  to  the  Internet. 

Acton  Toyota  gets  20%  of  its 
monthly  business  from  online 
dealer  referral  service  Auto- By- 
Tel,  which  directs  shoppers  to 
member  dealerships  to  buy 
cars. 

“This  has  allowed  us  to  open 
up  a  whole  new  business  entity, 
which  is  based  entirely  on 
[shoppers]  that  wouldn’t  nor¬ 
mally  come  to  our  dealership,” 
said  Hills,  general  manager  of 
Acton  Toyota.  “We’re  getting 
customers  from  30  to  50  miles 
away  that  we  wouldn’t  have  got¬ 
ten  otherwise.”  Two  members 
of  his  staff  work  full  time  to 
handle  Auto- By-Tel  inquiries 
and  process  sales. 

But  dealers  who  use  online 
tools  to  reach  beyond  their  fran¬ 
chise  area  are  a  thorny  issue. 

Nearly  half  (48%)  of  2,900 
dealers  surveyed  last  fall  by  J.  D. 
Power  said  they  strongly  or 
somewhat  agree  that  “dealers 
should  oppose  electronic  mar¬ 
keting  efforts  on  the  ’net  as  they 
are  a  serious  threat  to  the  geo¬ 
graphic  boundaries  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  system.”  Dealers  work  in 
a  defined  market  area,  said  J.  D. 
Power  Director  Tom  Libby. 
“When  that  starts  to  go  away, 
they  get  very  scared.” 

Hills  said  he  sees  one  key 
drawback  resulting  from  con¬ 
sumers’  use  of  the  Internet  for 
research. 

Because  consumers  can  buy 
data  from  online  Web  sites  that 
reveals  what  dealers  pay  for 
cars,  profits  aren’t  as  large  as 
they  used  to  be,  Hills  said.  Con¬ 
sumers  are  no  longer  negotiat¬ 
ing  from  higher  sticker  prices. 
“The  knowledge  revolution  has 
made  things  tougher.  There’s  a 


Workstations:  Stick  to  what  you  need 


Customizing  systems  leads  to  cost  savings 


By  April  Jacobs 


look  both  ways  before  you 
leap  to  buy  that  Intel-powered 
Windows  NT  workstation. 

The  expanding  market  for 
such  workstations  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  former  PC  users  to 
boost  their  desktop  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  systems  can  sup¬ 
port  two  processors,  expanded 
memory  capacity  and  a  variety 
of  power-hungry  applications 


An  average  personal 
workstation 


Runs  Windows  NT 


I  Has  at  least  64M  bytes 
of  RAM 


I  Can  be  dual-processor 
capable 


Supports  workstation 
applications,  such  as 
engineering,  animation 
and  financials 


ing  systems  based  on  what  their 
users  need  —  or  even  going 
one  step  further  and  assem¬ 
bling  the  systems  themselves. 

“If  I  had  to  pay  for  all  the 
extra  bells  and  whistles  for  50 
people  that  came  with  my  ma¬ 
chine,  it  would  have  bothered 
me  a  lot,”  Williams  said.  “I  built 
a  lot  of  our  systems  myself  and 
saved  the  company  a  fortune.” 

Most  of  the  confusion  in  the 
market  now  stems  from  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  growth  in  the 
workstation  market  —  up  80% 
from  1996  to  1997  —  is  made 
of  a  new  clientele  of  Windows 
NT  users  who  work  for  finan¬ 
cial  services  firms  or  engineer¬ 
ing  or  animation  companies. 

Models  typically  cost  about 
$5,000,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  Unix-based  boxes, 
which  traditionally  sell  for  about 
$15,000,  said  Tom  Copeland,  an 
analyst  at  Framingham,  Mass.- 
based  International  Data  Corp. 
(IDC). 


same  as  or  even  a  little  more 
than  a  personal  workstation. 
Dell  Computer  Corp.’s  610 
workstation  sells  for  $3,975, 
whereas  its  OptiPlex  GX  PC 
lists  at  $3,977. 

Both  incorporate  Pentium  II 
processors  with  100-MHz 
buses.  The  610  model  is  ex¬ 
pandable  to  two  processors. 


Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass. 


(see  chart).  But  observers  said 
users  should  make  sure  they 
are  getting  what  they  need,  not 
what  a  vendor  wants  to  sell 
them. 

Users  said  some  of  the  most 
common  pitfalls  can  be  avoided 
by  carefully  perusing  features 
and  ordering  models  to  your 
company’s  specifications. 

John  Williams,  manager  of 
information  systems  at  Priority 
Pharmacy,  Inc.  in  San  Diego, 
said  users  can  almost  always 
save  money  by  custom-configur- 


TRICKY  PRICING 

But  a  blurry  line  divides  the 
prices  of  so-called  workstations 
and  regular  PCs.  For  example, 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.  un¬ 
veiled  on  July  7  its  Professional 
Workstation  AP200,  an  NT- 
based  model  designed  for 
computer-aided  design  and  fi¬ 
nancial  applications  with  a  350- 
MHz  Pentium  II  processor, 
64 M  bytes  of  RAM  and  a 
graphics  accelerator.  It  is  priced 
at  $2,350. 

Users  can  buy  high-end  PCs 
that  in  some  cases  cost  the 


CUT  THE  FAT 

But  buyer  beware,  observers 
cautioned,  because  not  all  users 
need  dual-processor  capability 
or  the  ability  to  expand  memory 
capacity,  both  of  which  can  add 
at  least  $1,000  to  a  worksta¬ 
tion’s  price.  Bells  and  whistles 
such  as  sound  and  graphics 
cards  also  can  add  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars. 

Roger  Kay,  an  analyst  at  IDC, 
said  users  can  sometimes  up¬ 
grade  higher-end  PC  systems  to 
suit  their  performance  needs 
without  paying  for  the  work¬ 
station’s  bigger-ticket  items, 
which  include  support  and  ser¬ 
vice  for  specialized  applications. 

And  users  emphasized  the 
need  not  just  to  develop  corpo¬ 
rate  standards  for  desktops,  but 
also  to  stick  to  them  once  they 
are  implemented. 

“We  have  standard  configura¬ 
tions  for  our  users  that  we  de¬ 
velop  based  on  what  they  need, 
and  we  try  not  to  deviate  from 
that,”  said  Craig  Swain,  director 
of  development  at  Fish  & 
Richardson  PC  in  Boston.  □ 


The  growing  popularity  of 
Windows  NT  is  making 
Unix  systems  more  affordable 
for  users.  Page  24 
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I  tools  dying  out 


By  David  Orenstein 


THREE  RAPIDLY  GROWING  technologies  - 

Java,  Windows  NT  and  the  World  Wide 
Web  —  have  rendered  older  graphical 
user  interface  (GUI)  tools  such  as  Rogue 
Wave  Software,  Inc.’s  Zapp  Developer’s 


Suite  close  to  irrelevant,  developers  and 
other  observers  said. 

Last  week,  Boulder,  Colo. -based  Rogue 
Wave  released  Version  3.1  of  Zapp,  the 
last  it  will  ever  develop.  Tools  such  as 
Zapp  found  a  niche  years  ago  in  letting 
companies  develop  applications  that  run 


on  disparate  operating  systems  yet  have 
a  common  user  interface. 

“That  market  is  really  drying  up,”  said 
Phil  Costa,  an  analyst  at  Giga  Informa¬ 
tion  Group  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “[Users] 
may  be  disappointed,  but  they  won’t  be 
surprised.” 

Windows  NT’s  rapid  proliferation  as  a 
network  operating  system  has  reduced 
the  need  to  develop  outside  that  dom¬ 
inant  environment,  Costa  said.  For  those 
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who  need  to  go  beyond  one  platform, 
Java  and  the  Web  offer  more  popular 
ways  to  provide  common  GUIs. 

Doug  Reece,  developer  of  StreamNet, 
a  system  that  displays  data  about  fish  for 
environmental  authorities  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  stopped  using  Zapp  two 
years  ago.  StreamNet  now  uses  a  Web 
browser  as  its  interface,  he  said. 

Rogue  Wave  is  steering  itself  and  its 
users  toward  Microsoft  Foundation 
Classes,  which  are  tailored  to  C++  in  a 
Windows  environment.  The  company 
recommends  Java  for  customers  who 
need  cross-platform  applications. 

Rogue  Wave  competitor  Neuron  Data, 
Inc.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  also  sees 
more  of  a  future  in  Java  than  in  its 
C++  GUI  tools,  said  Paul  Vincent,  tech¬ 
nical  director  of  business  development  at 
Neuron  Data. 

Zinc  Software,  Inc.  in  Pleasant  Grove, 
Utah,  and  Ilog,  Inc.  in  Paris  still  are  ac¬ 
tive  in  C++  GUI  development,  Costa  said. 

Some  users  and  third-party  developers 
said  they  are  disappointed  to  see  Zapp 
retired.  Dan  Dees,  a  systems  analyst  at 
Appsmiths,  Inc.,  a  Houston  developer  of 
software  for  oil  and  gas  companies,  said 
his  company  will  still  use  its  own  and 
Rogue  Wave’s  source  code.  He  called 
Rogue  Wave’s  decision  “a  shame."  □ 


SGI,  Sun  boost 
workstation  power 

By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


the  growing  popularity  of  Windows  NT 
is  making  Unix  systems  more  affordable. 

This  week,  Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.  will 
cut  prices  by  up  to  36%  on  its  midrange 
Octane  desktop  workstations  and  by  up 
to  45%  on  its  high-end  Onyx2  servers. 

A  225-MHz  MIPS  Rioooo-based  Oc¬ 
tane  workstation  that  costs  $19,995  will 
sell  for  $17,495  a^er  the  cuts.  The  entry- 
point  for  a  225-MHz  Onyx2  workstation 
will  remain  at  $10,495,  which  is  what  a 
195-MHz  system  used  to  cost. 

Meanwhile,  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
will  launch  a  dual-processor  workgroup 
server.  The  Enterprise  250  system,  a  new 
low-end  dual-processor  box  that  starts  at 
$9,995,  includes  several  features  found 
on  its  higher-end  boxes,  such  as  remote 
server  management,  integrated  World 
Wide  Web  serving  capabilities  and  rack- 
mount  configurations. 

The  latest  moves  come  at  a  trying  time 
for  Unix  vendors,  particularly  in  the 
low-end  server  and  workstation  space. 
During  the  past  two  years,  a  growing 
tide  of  low-cost  Wintel  boxes  has  rapidly 
eroded  their  market  share. 

Aberdeen  Group,  Inc.  in  Boston  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  installed  base  of  Windows 
NT  workstations  will  double  from  1.1 
million  last  year  to  2.2  million  in  2000, 
and  that  of  Unix  workstations  will  shrink 
from  675,000  to  300,000. 

“These  are  almost  certainly  defensive 
moves”  against  NT,  said  Tony  lams,  an 
analyst  at  D.  H.  Brown  Associates,  Inc. 
in  Boston.  □ 
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Internet  Protocol  Version  6 


DEFINITION:  A  set  of  specifications  for  the  IP  Version  4  upgrade.  IP  Version  6  is 
being  reviewed  by  the  Internet  Engineering  Task  Force  (IETF)  Standards  Committee  and 
also  is  known  as  Internet  Protocol  Next  Generation.  IPv6  was  designed  so  packets 
formatted  for  IPv4  or  IPv6  can  be  handled.  Address  space  limitations  and  low  router 
performance  pushed  IPv6  development;  a  128-bit  address  space  and  simpler  IP 
addresses  should  alleviate  those  problems.  Other  enhancements  include  built-in  64-bit 
encryption  and  autoconfiguration  of  IP  addresses. 

Urgency  of  IP  upgrade  debated 


IPv6  GLOSSARY 


6bone:  An  IPv6  test  bed  layered  on  the  IPv4  protocol.  It 
uses  tunneling  and  dual  stacking. 

Anycast:  A  type  of  IPv6  packet.  It  allows  a  host  to  initi¬ 
ate  the  most  efficient  update  of  routing  tables  for  a 
group  of  hosts. 

Dual  stacking:  The  lETF's  "Transition  Mechanism  for  IPv6 
Hosts  and  Routers."  It  specifies  dual  stacking  as  a  mi¬ 
gration  method  from  IPv4  to  IPv6  and  supports  IPv4  and 
IPv6  in  hosts  and  routers. 

Dynamic  Host  Control  Protocol  (DHCP):  A  strategy  for 
reducing  problems  associated  with  the  lack  of  IP  ad¬ 
dresses.  Allows  IP  addresses  to  be  allocated  automati¬ 
cally. 

Internet  Engineering  Task  Force  (IETF):  Supervised  by 
the  Internet  Society's  Internet  Architecture  Board.  It's 
responsible  for  developing  and  deploying  Internet 
Protocols. 

IP  address  (Internet  address):  Identifies  sender  and 
receiver  information  via  packets.  To  be  on  the  Internet, 
an  organization  needs  a  network  address.  IPv4  ad¬ 
dresses  are  32-bit;  IPv6  addresses  are  128-bit,  exponen¬ 
tially  raising  the  possible  addresses  available. 

Multicast:  Allows  communication  between  a  sender  and 
multiple  receivers.  In  IPv6,  it  allows  receipt  of  high-band- 
width  feeds,  such  as  live  video  and  sound  programming. 

Network  Address  Translation  (NAT):  A  strategy  for  re¬ 
ducing  problems  associated  with  the  lack  of  IP  address¬ 
es.  Allows  Internet  access  to  nonregistered,  private  IP 
addresses. 


By  Laura  Hunt 


as  the  internet  backbone  moves  to  a  new 
standard,  called  IP  Version  6  (IPv6),  corporate 
networks  will  have  to  convert  to  keep  pace.  But 
the  process  will  be  long  and  sticky,  most  ob¬ 
servers  agree. 

The  move  from  IPv4  to  IPv6  is  inevitable  in 
part  because  of  the  short  supply  of  IP  ad¬ 
dresses.  The  number  of  addresses  is  limited  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  computers  and  other  devices 
hooked  to  the  Internet.  The  new  protocol’s  ben¬ 
efits  of  simplified  deployment  of  IP  devices  and 
enhanced  security  also  will  help  cor¬ 
porate  users. 

The  largest  companies  need  to  start 
the  conversion  process  the  earliest.  In 
fact,  a  report  by  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  Forrester  Research,  Inc. 
recommends  that  companies  with 
more  than  1,000  IP  addresses  begin  to  plan 
now.  The  conversion  is  especially  important  for 
customers  who  rely  on  the  Internet  for  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning,  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  and  electronic  commerce.  Those  are  the 
kinds  of  applications  that  often  require  a  lot  of 
bandwidth  for  transaction  processing,  interac¬ 
tive  media,  “push”  applications  and  voice-over- 
IP. 

NOW  OR  LATER? 

The  big  debate  is  over  what  exactly  should  be 
done  and  when.  Tom  Nolle,  president  of  Vor- 
hees,  N.J.-based  CIMI  Corp.,  says  it  will  be  three 
to  five  years  before  corporate  wide-area  networks 
need  to  be  converted;  others  say  the  conversion 
requires  more  immediate  attention.  And  the  ef¬ 
fort  won’t  be  small.  As  Maribel  Lopez,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Forrester  Research,  asks,  “When  have  we 
ever  heard  of  a  simple  transition?” 


Network  hardware,  software  and  applications 
will  have  to  be  updated  to  handle  the  new, 
longer  address  field.  Lopez  says  large  IP  shops 
already  use  Network  Address  Translation  (NAT) 
and  Dynamic  Host  Control  Protocol  (DHCP)  to 
solve  their  problems  with  assigning  new  ad¬ 
dresses  and  increasing  addressing  capabilities. 
(See  glossary  for  explanations  of  NAT  and 
DHCP.) 

The  widespread  use  of  those  work-arounds 
has  made  the  planning  for  IPv6  conversion 
seem  less  critical.  “The  biggest  problem  with 
getting  corporations  to  go  to  IPv6  is  that  there 
are  enough  patches  now  to  solve  the 
addressing  problems.  There  isn’t  a 
‘killer  app’  that  will  push  them,” 
Lopez  says.  And  network  managers 
have  many  other  large  projects  star¬ 
ing  them  in  the  face,  including  year 
2000  and  the  euro  conversion. 
“There  are  certainly  much  larger  problems 
[than  IPv6]  that  IT  needs  to  address  in  the  next 
two  years,”  Nolle  says. 

Helping  to  get  IPv6  up  and  running  is  the 
the  Internet  Engineering  Task  Force  (IETF), 
which  adopted  most  of  the  protocol  earlier  this 
year.  It  also  has  implementation  plans  and  a 
test  environment  called  the  6bone  (see  glos¬ 
sary),  which  resides  in  Australia  and  currently 
links  IPv6  devices  in  32  countries. 

The  IETF’s  challenge  is  to  complete  the  tran¬ 
sition  to  IPv6  before  IPv4  breaks  down.  The 
task  is  huge,  and  the  same  problems  that 
plague  IT,  including  the  skills  crunch,  may  de¬ 
lay  the  IETF.  The  organization  plans  a  phased, 
evolutionary  transition.  There  will  be  a  period 
when  both  protocols  coexist  on  the  public  In¬ 
ternet.  Experts  estimate  the  transition  may  take 
four  to  10  years.  Nolle  says  it  will  be  2005  be¬ 
fore  IPv6  will  be  pervasive.  □ 


AT  ISSUE 


IP  conversion 
comes  at  a  bad 
time  for  IT 


ENHANCEMENTS  TO  IPv6  FROM  IPv4: 

Expanded  addressing  and  routing 
capabilities:  The  increase  of  IP  address 
size  to  128  bits  assures  that  IPv6  will 
be  the  Internet  Protocol  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  There  is  improved  scalability 
of  multicast  routing  for  efficient  trans¬ 
mission  of  high-bandwidth  applications, 
such  as  video  and  audio. 

Network  performance:  Changes 
made  to  the  address  format 
help  reduce  bandwidth  require¬ 
ments  and  allow  more  efficient 
and  flexible  routing  and 
forwarding. 

Built-in  security:  Extensions 
that  support  authentication, 
data  integrity  and  data  confi¬ 
dentiality  are  part  of  IPv6. 

Ability  to  assign  priority  levels 
to  packets:  Packets  can  be  la¬ 
beled  for  special  handling,  such 
as  "priority."  A  videoconfer¬ 
ence  packet  could  take 
priority  over  a  simple  E-mail 
packet. 

■Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Send  your  ideas  to  QuickStudy  editor  Stefanie  McCann  at  stefanie_mccann@cw.com 
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Survey  stupor  “What  keeps  you  up  at 

night?”  were  the  first  words  of  the  survey  that  landed 
in  my  E-mail  today.  “Not  a  damn  thing,  beyond  my 
idiot  dogs  barking,”  was  my  answer.  But  I  just  hit  the 
delete  key  instead. 

That’s  when  I  knew.  I've  had  it.  I  have  squandered 
my  last  surveyable  opinion.  I  have  estimated  my  final 
tally  on  the  mythical  scale  of  1  to  5.  I  have  abandoned 
all  estimations  of  whether  I’m  very  likely,  somewhat 
likely  or  not  at  all  likely  to  —  what  was  the  question? 

There  are  primitive  tribes  that  believe  if  you  capture 
a  man’s  image  on  film,  you  take  his  soul  hostage.  I’ve 
come  to  believe  that  every  time  we  allow  our  opinions 
to  be  captured  by  some  survey  question,  another 
brain  cell  goes  ptttttt.  (“Would  you  say  your  angst 
over  dying  brain  cells  is  more  than,  less  than  or  about 
the  same  as  this  time  last  year?”) 

Of  course,  I  really 
shouldn’t  whine.  Compared 
with  the  average  IT  person, 
I’m  a  rank  amateur  at 
survey  torment.  You  folks 
get  polled  from  sunup  to 
sundown  by  scores  of  pub¬ 
lications,  analyst  firms, 

anxious  vendors  and  year  2000  lawyers  sharpening 
their  teeth.  (“Which  body  part  are  you  willing  to 
wager  that  you’ll  finish  on  time,  almost  on  time  or 
not  at  all  on  time?”) 

And  now  that  the  wonders  of  technology  have 
given  the  world  automated  survey  tools,  any  mouse- 
wielding  yahoo  can  whip  up  a  graphical,  check-box 
extravaganza  of  pointless  questions.  Picture  the 
potential  to  gather  more  useless  stats  once  the  Inter¬ 
net  reaches  everywhere.  We’ll  have: 

■  Surveys  in  Hell  (“On  a  scale  of  1  to  5,  with  5  be¬ 
ing  really  toasty,  how  would  you  rank  the  relative  heat 
of  our  flames?”) 

■  Surveys  at  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
(“After  how  many  hours  in  line  do  you  lose  all  feeling 
in  your  legs?”  1,  3,  5,  other) 

■  Surveys  at  Comdex  (“After  how  many  hours  at 
keynote  speeches  do  you  lose  ail  feeling  in  your 
butt?”  1,  3,  5,  “Hey,  I  could  listen  to  Bill  Cates  all 
night.”) 

So  consider  yourselves  invited  into  the  ranks  of  the 
survey  resisters.  After  reading  this,  are  you  more  likely, 
less  likely  or  not  at  all  likely  to  —  oh,  never  mind. 
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Maryfran  Johnson,  executive  editor 
internet:  maryfran_johnson@civ.com 


Team  of  vendors  built  Beetle  Kids  need  more  than  'net 


Mac  OS  X  has  high  value 


iWAS  delighted  to  see  Computer- 
world  explore  the  technology  be¬ 
hind  the  new  Beetle  [“Beetle- 
mania,”  CW,  June  8],  Because 
UniKix  Technologies  was  strategi¬ 
cally  involved  in  VW  Mexico’s 
migration  to  a  state-of-the-art  sys¬ 
tem,  it’s  appropriate  to  note  this 
large  project  involved  dozens  of 
technology 
companies 


Technology 
renovation 
drove  the  VW 
project. 


and  products. 

The  project 
was  managed 
carefully  by 
Gedas  [North 
America]  to 

achieve  a  technology  renovation 
enabling  efficient  production  of 
what  is  probably  the  world’s  most 
popular  car.  Gedas’  vision,  its  se¬ 
lection  of  the  right  tools  for  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  project  and  its  ability 
to  bring  together  a  unified  team  of 
technology  vendors  set  VW  Mexi¬ 
co  on  the  road  to  produce  the  next 
generation  of  cars. 


David  Matthews 
UniKix  Technologies 
Phoenix 

d.matthews@unikix.com 


Competition  is  the  answer 

David  moschella’s  column  in 
the  June  1  issue  of  Computer- 
world  [“Now  it’s  time  to  compete”] 
was  very  well  done.  If  Sun,  Oracle 
and  IBM  won’t  stop  shooting 
themselves  in  the  feet,  they  will 
find  Compaq  the  dominant  com¬ 
puter  vendor  for  all-size  systems 
and  with  Microsoft  unable  to  avoid 
printing  money. 

John  Hooper 
Principal,  FutureTech  Institute 
Nashville 
jthoop@mindspring.com 


Don  tapscott  [“The  kids  are 
alright,”  CW,  June  8]  may 
know  all  the  intricacies  of  technol¬ 
ogy,  but  his  ability  to  evaluate  the 
social  condition  must  be  called 
into  question.  When  children  are 
killing  themselves  and  each  other, 
plus  engaging  in  any  number  of 
other  destructive  lifestyles,  we 
must  admit  there  is  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem.  If  we  are  abandoning  the 
idiot  box,  that  is  reason  to  rejoice. 

But  the  'net  is  not  the  only  thing 
with  which  we  may  fill  the  void. 
It’s  not  even  the  most  prefer¬ 
able.  Virtue,  intellect  and  athletic 
prowess  can  develop  quite  nicely 
apart  from  technological  fertilizer. 

Ed  Haymond 
Charlotte,  N.C. 
haymonde@aol.com 

Microsoft:  Separate  is  equal 

In  its  antimonopoly  charges, 
the  Justice  Department  misses 
the  central  issue.  The  key  to 
Microsoft’s  monopoly  is  the  un¬ 
opposed  integration  between  its 
operating  systems  and  its  applica¬ 
tions.  No  other  software  developer 
can  compete  with  Microsoft  prod¬ 
ucts  optimized  for  the  operating 
system  built  down  the  hall. 

Forcing  Microsoft  to  separate  its 
operating  systems  business  from 
its  applications  business  will  lead 
to  a  more  level  playing  field  and  to 
more  products  that  better  utilize 
the  operating  system. 

The  Justice  Department  correctly 
identifies  that  browsers  are  part 
of  the  future  and  are  part  of 
Microsoft’s  plans  to  control  the 
desktop. 

Joel  Baskin 
Columbus,  Ohio 
jbaskin@acm.org 


Galen  gruman’s  recent  column 
[“A  rare  moment  of  lucidity  for 
Apple,”  CW,  June  15]  is  misleading 
when  it  states  that  the  Rhapsody 
operating  system  “will  be  thrown 
into  a  black  hole.”  In  fact,  Mac  OS 
X  will  contain  a  variety  of  key  tech¬ 
nologies  acquired  from  Next  [Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.].  It  will  run  on  a  Unix 
kernel,  and  one  expects  that  it 
therefore  will  have  the  speed,  sta¬ 
bility  and  scalability  that  enterprise 
has  come  to  expect  from  operating 
systems  such  as  Solaris,  Linux  and 
Irix.  Tire  value  proposition  of  OS  X 
is  that  it  will  run  any  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  12,000  Mac  applications  un¬ 
modified  and  that  existing  apps 
can  be  easily  tweaked  by  develop¬ 
ers.  Many  of  the  confusing  user 
interface  issues  that  were  in  the 
original  Rhapsody  plan  will  be 
minimized  by  OS  X.  High-end 
users  who  don’t  wish  to  drool  for  a 
year  waiting  for  OS  X  will  be  able 
to  buy  Rhapsody  1.0  in  the  fall  to 
tide  them  over  under  the  current 
plan.  Rhapsody  1.0  is  the  first  and 
last  planned  release  that  runs  on 
both  PowerPC  and  Intel. 

Thomas  E.  Barta 
Evanston,  III. 
barta@netmug.org 

Computerworld  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Maryfran  Johnson, 
Executive  Editor,  Computer- 
world,  PO  Box  9171,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701.  Fax  num¬ 
ber:  (508)  875-8931;  Internet: 
letters@cw.com.  Please  in¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  verification. 
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Year  2000  budgets  shouldn’t  end  in  2000 

William  Ulrich 


I  had  a  chance,  while  on  the  speaking  circuit  this 
spring,  to  query  more  than  1,000  IT  and  business 
professionals  on  how  far  into  the  future  their  year 
2000  budgets  extend.  About  5%  said  their  year  2000 
budgets  extend  beyond  the  end  of  the  century. 


systems  that  weren’t  corrected  because 
trying  to  correct  year  2000  bugs  in  a 
production  environment  will  translate 
into  major  productivity  losses  for  end 
users.  Companies  also  will  need  to  fin¬ 
ish  certification  testing  because  latent 
bugs  will  likely  show  up  for  decades  to 
come.  But  the  ongoing  process  of  fixing 
and  testing  systems  is  only  part  of  post- 


And  well  over  90%  said  their  year 
2000  budgets  will  dry  up  when  the  clock 
strikes  midnight  on  Dec.  31,  1999. 

That  revelation  underscores  one  of  the 
greatest  myths  sur¬ 
rounding  the  year 
2000  problem  — 
that  the  work  ends 
when  the  new  mil¬ 
lennium  arrives. 

Nothing  is  further 
from  the  truth. 

Why  will  compa¬ 
nies  need  to  ensure 
that  money  is  available  for  the  year  2000 
problem  beyond  1999?  One  reason  is 
that  much  of  the  work  will  remain  un¬ 
finished  at  that  point.  The  largest  and 
supposedly  best-prepared  corporations  in 
America  won’t  come  close  to  achieving 
year  2000  compliance  by  December 
1999.  As  of  January  1998,  the  Fortune 


1999  year  2000  budget  require 

The  biggest  expenditure  men,s 


may  be  litigation  costs, 
which  could  exceed  $1 
trillion. 


250  had,  on  average,  spent  21%  of 
their  year  2000  budgets.  Four 
months  later,  that  group  had  spent 
25%.  That  means  year  2000  work 
within  the  Fortune  250  is  progressing  at 
a  rate  of  1%  per  month.  Those  compa¬ 
nies  will  have  spent  less  than  half  their 
year  2000  budgets  when  New  Year’s  Day 
2000  arrives. 

Much  work  will  be  left  undone  as  we 
enter  the  new  millennium.  Project  teams 
will  continue  to  apply  year  2000  fixes  to 


In  2000,  executives  will  need 
to  deploy  crisis  management 
teams  to  address  emergency  sys¬ 
tem  fixes,  supply-chain  failures 
and  data  corruption  recovery  ef¬ 
forts.  Crisis  management  teams 
will  prioritize  problems  that  re¬ 
quire  business-oriented  solu¬ 
tions  (such  as  shutting  down 
failed  business  units)  even  as  they  man¬ 
age  the  invocation  of  contingency  plans, 
provide  litigation  support  and  manage 
internal  and  external  communication. 
Those  teams,  which  must  cross  a  variety 
of  functional  and  business  areas,  will 
need  to  stay  intact  for  several  months  if 
not  years. 

Special  situations  directly  related  to 
the  year  2000  problem  will  also  gener¬ 
ate  budget  requirements.  For  example,  if 
companies  around  the  world  all  decide 


to  replace  noncompliant  PC  hardware 
and  software  in  1999  —  which  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  a  direction  that  the  industry  is 
heading  —  it's  unlikely  that  enough 
hardware  will  be  available  to  satisfy  the 
demand.  Hardware  expenditures  are 
therefore  likely  to  spill  over  into  2000.  A 
second  hangover  effect  involves  the  year 
2000  cleanup  process.  Undoing  contin¬ 
gency  plans,  poor  coding  decisions,  ob¬ 
ject  code  patches  and  a  host  of  other 
temporary  solutions  will  generate  addi¬ 
tional  budgetary  requirements.  The 
biggest  and  most  far-reaching  expendi¬ 
ture,  according  to  attorneys  knowledge¬ 
able  in  these  matters,  will  be  litigation 
costs  —  projected  to  exceed  $1  trillion. 

Not  allocating  a  year  2000  budget  be¬ 
yond  1999  is  symptomatic  of  a  larger 
problem.  Many  executives  believe  that 
year  2000  work  will  end  at  midnight  on 
Dec.  31,  1999.  For  many  companies,  the 
real  work  may  just  be  starting.  □ 


Ulrich  is  president  of  Tactical  Strategy 
Group,  Inc.  and  executive  vice  president  of 
Triaxsys  Research  LLP.  He  is  co-author  of 
The  Year  2000  Software  Crisis:  Chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  Century  and  The  Year 
2000  Software  Crisis:  The  Continuing 
Challenge.  His  Internet  address  is 
tsginc@cruzio.com. 


A  brand-new  practice  called  ...  time-sharing? 

fohn  Gantz 


The  software  industry  has  come  up  with  a  great 
new  old  idea.  It  won’t  try  to  shoehorn  behe¬ 
moth  enterprisewide  applications  into  smaller 
containers  for  small  and  midsize  companies,  nor  will  it 
try  to  convince  regular  customers  that  usage-based  soft¬ 
ware  pricing  is  in  their  best  interest. 


Instead,  why  not  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone  by  selling  remote  access  to  the 
application  through  a  business  partner? 

According  to  Claire  Gillan,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  applications  software  research  at 
International  Data  Corp.,  companies 
already  are  experimenting  with  that  prac¬ 
tice.  Systems  Union  is  outsourcing 
applications  in  developing  countries;  J.  D. 
Edwards  has  launched  a  network  applica¬ 
tions  solutions  business;  and  SAP  has  at 
least  one  business  partner  that  offers  an 
outsourcing  service  for  R/3.  And  lots  of 
companies  host  collaborative  software  on 
Internet  service  provider  Web  sites. 

I’ve  written  about  this  in  a  column  on 
the  impact  of  the  upcoming  IT  labor 
shortage  [CW,  March  2]  and  later  in  a 
column  on  business  outsourcing  [CW, 


May  11].  Now,  the  software  vendor  angle 
is  represented  in  the  trend. 

The  concept  is  nothing  new.  In  the 
1970s,  we  called  it  time-sharing,  and 
although  the  value  proposition  centered 
on  sharing  costs  of  expensive  hardware 
and  proprietary  databases,  much  of  the 
value  provided  was  from  shared  access  to 
proprietary  software.  Many  of  the  time¬ 
sharing  firms  sold  software  directly  to 
their  big  clients  to  run  on  their  own  com¬ 
puters.  This  trend  reverses  the  process. 

The  timing  is  right  for  this  pendulum 
swing:  Corporate  America  is  pretty  much 
fully  wired,  there  aren’t  enough  IT  pro¬ 
fessionals  to  go  around  and  big  enter¬ 
prise  software  applications  are  getting  in¬ 
creasingly  complex.  But  I  think  there 
were  lessons  learned  by  the  time-sharing 


industry  that  may  be  learned  again  as  it’s 
reborn  under  new  management. 

First,  total  support  costs  will  probably 
go  up.  Software  vendors  will  have  to  sup¬ 
port  their  access-selling  partners,  then 
those  partners  will  have  to  support  their 
customers.  Partner  support  will  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  partner  volume. 

Second,  once  users  have  remote  access 
to  the  applications,  they  will  begin  to 
evaluate  in-house  alternatives  (that’s 
what  killed  the  time-sharing  industry).  In 
the  economic  trade-off  of  pay-per-use  vs. 
perpetual  license,  pay-per-use  always 
comes  across  as  more  expensive  (even  if 
it  isn’t). 

Third,  the  value  of 
the  application  may 
get  subsumed  by  the 
value  of  a  fast  and 
reliable  network, 
great  account  man¬ 
agement,  network 
technical  support 

The  timing  is  right  for 
this  retro-swing  of 
the  pendulum. 


and  the  marketing  prowess  of  the  part¬ 
ner.  (What  happened  to  AT&T  Network 
Notes  and  AT&T  NetWare  Connect  Ser¬ 
vices?) 

For  users,  there  are  plenty  of  things  to 
worry  about.  The  increased  flexibility  of 
renting  remote  applications  trades  off 
against  training  and  integration  issues 
when  parts  of  the  company  have  the 
stand-alone  applications  and  others  have 
network  access.  In  time,  the  network 
access  partners  will  add  their  own  pro¬ 
prietary  bells  and  whistles,  which  will 
make  evaluation  and  selection  tougher. 
And  tire  same  applications  accessed  via 
two  different  network  access 
providers  may  act  differently.  Or  dif¬ 
ferently  on  two  different  days. 

And  because  the  software  industry 
wasn’t  designed  to  sell  packaged 
software  that  way,  users  will  see  lots 
of  channel  conflicts  up  close.  It  will 
take  software  vendors  and  their  net¬ 
work  access  partners  a  while  to  get 
their  sales  commission  acts  together. 

But  the  concept  worked  great  once 
before.  Perhaps  it  can  again.  □ 

Gantz  is  senior  vice  president  at  I  DC 
in  Framingham,  Mass.  His  Internet 
address  is  jgantz@idcresearch.com. 
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Netscape  remakes  itself  yet  again 

Dan  Gillmor 


Is  Netscape  an  electronic-commerce  company?  Or  is 
it  an  Internet  software  company?  Or  is  it  a  portal 
company? 


Yes.  Netscape  wants  to  be  all  those 
things.  But  in  its  latest  exercise  in  self¬ 
definition  —  with  the  “Internet  econo¬ 
my”  as  a  focus  —  _ 

the  Silicon  Valley 
company  is  trying 
to  create  a  unifying 
theme  from  some 
fairly  disparate  no¬ 
tions. 

Redefinition  isn’t 
new  for  Netscape, 
the  company  that 
defined  the  notion  of  Internet  time. 

Browsers  were  never  the  main  busi¬ 
ness  plan,  but  for  a  time,  Netscape 
talked  bravely  that  the  browser  could  be 
a  computing  platform:  Just  add  Java  and 
plug-ins,  and  the  browser  would  be  your 
desktop.  By  supporting  many  different 
operating  systems,  Netscape  hoped  ubiq¬ 
uity  would  make  the  underlying  operat¬ 
ing  system  less  relevant. 

We  all  know  what  happened.  Microsoft 
dipped  into  its  bottomless  pockets,  fash¬ 
ioned  its  own  excellent  browser  and  gave 


The  company 
practically  invented 
Internet  time. 


it  away.  Then  it  hijacked  client-side 
Java,  adding  Windows-specific  tech¬ 
nologies  to  ruin  whatever  possibility 
might  exist  for  cross-platform  com¬ 
patibility.  Both  matters  are  in  court, 
but  Netscape  correctly  isn’t  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  legal  system  for  help. 

Netscape  kept  morphing.  It  kept  im¬ 
proving  its  server  products,  which  sold 
well.  Then  it  declared  itself  an  intranet 
company  that  sells  products  designed  to 
help  enterprises  use  Internet  technolo¬ 
gies  to  improve  communications  inter¬ 
nally  as  well  as  externally. 

Next,  Netscape  bought  Collabra  from 
Eric  Hahn  and  declared  it  was  also  a 
groupware  company  that  would  compete 
against  Lotus  Notes,  Microsoft  Exchange 
and  Novell  GroupWise.  That  had  the 


principal  effect  of  turning  Lotus  parent 
IBM,  once  a  firm  ally,  into  at  least  a  par¬ 
tial  enemy.  Hahn  left  Netscape  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  the  groupware  strategy 
has  receded. 

Then  Netscape  announced  that 
the  extranet  was  the  wave  of  the 
future:  using  Internet  technologies 
to  seamlessly  communicate  and  do 
business  with  other  enterprises  and 
customers.  Throughout  this  evolu¬ 
tion,  Netscape  kept  upgrading  its 
server  software  and  the  rest  of  its 
enterprise-level  product  line. 

Meanwhile,  as  browser  revenue  col¬ 
lapsed,  Netscape  tried  something  truly 
brave:  It  made  public  the  source  code  for 
the  Navigator  browser,  hoping  that  the 
open-source-code  community  would  be 
quicker  to  add  improvements  than 
Netscape  could  itself. 

How  that  grand  experiment  will  turn 
out  is  anyone’s  guess,  but  Navigator’s 
market  share  continues  to  drop,  with 
Navigator  and  Microsoft’s  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  at  rough  parity  today  in  quality 
and  share. 

Netscape's  latest  mantra  is  the  ’net 
economy,  and  the  company  claims  that 
its  disparate  product  lines  all  fit  together 
nicely.  Here’s  the  theory: 

Servers  and  other  enterprise  software 


will  remain  critically  important,  the 
building  blocks  for  enterprises  that  want 
to  participate  in  the  ’net  economy.  So 
will  Netcenter,  the  company’s  stab  at  the 
Web  portal  and  business  community 
marketplace,  capitalizing  on  the  fact  that 
Netscape  has  millions  of  visitors  daily  to 
its  Web  site.  (Keeping  browser  market 
share  becomes  more  essential  for  the 
portal  to  succeed.)  It  all  adds  up  to 
convergence  on  electronic  commerce, 
Netscape  says. 

I  still  don’t  quite  grasp  how  all  the 
parts  fit  together,  but  Netscape  has  won 
some  major  converts  to  its  enter¬ 
prise  and  electronic-commerce  notions, 
among  them  Citibank  and  Ford.  Both 
have  embarked  on  major  projects  using 
Netscape  software  and  services.  And  Net- 
Center  is  attracting  some  attention  — 
and  money  —  as  a  major  portal. 

Watching  Netscape  is  always  fascinat¬ 
ing,  in  part  because  you  never  can  tell 
what’s  next.  Pauline  never  had  as  many 
perils  as  this  agile  but  perpetually  under- 
the-gun  Internet  company.  Then  again, 
Pauline  didn’t  have  to  contend  with  Mi¬ 
crosoft  or  Internet  time,  either.  □ 


Gillmor  is  technology  columnist  at  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News.  His  Internet  address 
is  dgillmor@sjmercury.com. 


Technology  and  Japan’s  downward  spiral 

David  Moschella 


The  resignation  of  Prime  Minister  Ryutaro 
Hashimoto  caps  yet  another  round  of  increas¬ 
ingly  loud  warnings  regarding  the  sad  state  of 
the  once-mighty  Japanese  economy. 


As  usual,  most  of  the  commentary  has 
focused  on  Japan’s  bottomless  pit  of  bad 
loans,  a  government  that  vacillates  be¬ 
tween  paralysis  and  denial,  and  the  long¬ 
term  prospects  for  an  aging,  racially  ho¬ 
mogeneous,  male-dominated  society. 

Strangely,  the  most  immediate  cause 
ot  the  current  malaise  —  the  humbling 
of  Japan’s  corporate  giants  —  has  been 
almost  completely  overlooked.  Let’s  face 
it  Japan’s  financial,  social  and  political 
systems  were  never  the  envy  of  the 
world.  l!  was  Japanese  companies  that 
inspired  awe:  Toyota,  Sony,  NEC,  Fujitsu, 
T<  Elba,  Mitsubishi,  NTT,  Matsushita, 
the  Bank  of  Japan  and  others.  And  it’s 
the  decline  o:  so  many  (but  not  all)  of 
ivv  tea. is  that  goes  to  the  real  heart  of 
the  issue. 

The  .  neat  of  the  decline  is  difficult  to 
oveuntimate.  With  the  Nikkei  stock  aver¬ 
age  lees  Shan  half  of  what  it  was  a 
decode  age,  it’s  easy  to  see  the  late  1980s 


as  a  foolish  speculative  bubble.  Certainly, 
gross  excesses  did  occur.  But  the  real 
problem  wasn’t  that  investors  were 
wrong  about  the  future;  what  they  were 
wrong  about  were  the  prospects  for 
Japanese  corporations. 

In  the  late  1980s,  it  was  conventional 
wisdom  that  Japanese  companies  would 
take  over  large  parts  of  the  computer, 
communications  and  semiconductor 
businesses.  Now  consider  the  wealth  cre¬ 
ated  during  the  1990s  by  Microsoft, 
Intel,  Cisco,  Compaq  and  so  many  oth¬ 
ers.  Had  this  fortune  accrued  to  Japan¬ 
ese  companies,  the  stock  valuations 
of  the  late  1980s  would  now  seem  quite 
reasonable,  even 
cheap.  In  that 
sense,  the  Nik¬ 
kei’s  decline  is 
really  just  the 
flip  side  of  the 
Dow’s  gain. 


So  the  first  question  is,  why  have  so 
many  Japanese  technology  companies 
lost  out  in  so  many  major  emerging 
product  markets?  (Whether  they  will  re¬ 
cover  is  a  topic  for  another  day.) 

Yet,  as  important  as  that  question  is, 
it’s  the  fact  that  this  basic  lack  of  com¬ 
petitiveness  extends  far  beyond  the  tech¬ 
nology  sector  that  accounts  for  much  of 
today’s  pervasive  economic  gloom. 

To  fully  appreciate  this,  you  have  to 
understand  that  Japan’s  manufacturing 
companies  are  by  far  its  most  efficient 
firms.  They  are  the  ones  that  have 
been  most  exposed  to  global  competition 
and  modern  man¬ 
agement  practices. 

In  contrast,  Japan’s 
banking,  insurance, 
retail,  telecommuni¬ 
cations  and  services 
sectors  have  been 
largely  isolated  from 
world-class  rivals,  al¬ 


lowing  legendary  levels  of  bureaucracy, 
overstaffing  and  other  inefficiencies. 

As  the  Web  makes  it  easier  than  ever 
to  do  global  business,  this  long-standing 
lack  of  competitiveness  is  being  exposed. 
Citibank  and  Merrill  Lynch  can  provide 
superior  returns  to  long-suffering  Japan¬ 
ese  savers.  Japanese  insurance  and  pen¬ 
sion  funds  haven’t  kept  up  with  world 
standards.  Online  travel  services  reveal 
the  absurdity  of  many  Japanese  airline 
and  travel  prices. 

Worse  still,  technology-driven  change 
is  accelerating  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere 
but  is  developing  very  slowly  in  Japan. 
For  a  range  of  reasons,  Japan’s  use 
of  the  Web  is  still  several  years 
behind  that  of  the  U.S.  —  and  if 
anything,  the  gap  appears  to  be 
widening. 

The  world  is  certainly  right  to 
worry  about  Japan,  but  we  need  to 
understand  that  technology  is  a  criti¬ 
cal  part  of  the  problem  and,  eventu¬ 
ally,  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
solution.  □ 


Moschella  is  an  author,  independent 
consultant  and  weekly  columnist  for 
Computerworld.  His  Internet  address 
is  dmoschella@earthlink.net. 


Japan's  social  and  political 
systems  were  never  envied;  it  was 
its  companies  that  inspired  awe. 
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GENDER  GAP 


Women  are  more  likely  than 
men  to  start  a  business  that 
is  unrelated  to  a  previous  job, 

according  to  a  survey  of  busi¬ 
ness  owners.  56%  of  female 
business  owners  are  in  a 
field  unrelated  to  a  previous 
career,  compared  with  41% 
of  male  business  owners. 

Base:  800  business  owners  (650 
women,  150  men) 

Source:  National  Foundation  of  Women  Business 
Owners.  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

Best  V2K  practices 

The  National  Retail  Federa¬ 
tion  in  Washington  plans  to 
release  a  year  2000  best 
practices  guide  this  month 
titled  “Ready  or  Not  —  Sur¬ 
viving  the  Year  2000.” 

The  guide  includes  recom¬ 
mendations  on  steps  mer¬ 
chants  and  their  vendor  part¬ 
ners  can  take  to  ensure  their 
systems  and  services  handle 
the  new  millennium’s  dates. 
The  document  will  be  avail¬ 
able  at  www.nrf.com. 

Who  foots  the  bill? 

Ninety-two  percent  of  soft¬ 
ware  developers  say  their  em¬ 
ployers  pay  for  all  their  pro¬ 
gramming  training  courses, 
according  to  a  survey  of  163 
people  taking  programming 
classes  at  Corporate  U,  a 
training  firm  in  Philadelphia. 

Top  IT  priorities  for  health 
care  organizations 


Recruit  and  retain 
high-quality  IT  staff 

17% 

Integrate  systems 
in  a  multivendor 
environment 

15% 

Implement  a  com¬ 
puter-based  patient 
record 

12% 

Complete  year  2000 
conversion 

11% 

Implement  clinical 

decision-support 

tools 

9% 

Other 

46% 

Base:  Survey  of  1,754  financial, 
operations  and  IT  executives 

Source:  Healthcare  Information  and  Management 
Systems  Society,  Chicago 
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Keeping  tabs  on 
year  2000  globally 

►  Clearinghouse  will  help  firms  track  updates 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


A  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  COUndl 

and  Web  site  will  help  multina¬ 
tional  companies  find  gaps  in 
the  year  2000  readiness  of  up 
to  200  countries  and  the  critical 
utilities  within  their  borders. 

The  Joint  Year  2000  Council, 
an  international  clearinghouse 
for  year  2000  updates,  hopes  its 
World  Wide  Web  site  (now  at 
www.bis.org  but  soon  to  change 
to  http://jy2kcouncil.0rg)  will 
prod  foreign  voice  and  data  car¬ 
riers  and  power  companies, 
among  others,  into  action,  said 
the  council’s  chairman,  Ernest 
Petrikis. 

If  a  critical  voice  and  data  car¬ 
rier  or  a  power  supplier  in  a 
foreign  country  hasn’t  posted 
information  on  the  site,  a  com¬ 
pany  should  assume  the  utility 


may  have  some  year  2000 
problems  and  plan  to  work 
around  them,  Petrikis  said. 

LOOKING  ABROAD 

Petrikis,  a  first  vice  president  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York,  announced  the  coun¬ 
cil’s  intentions  July  6  at  a  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  field  hearing 
[CW,  July  13]  that  addressed  how 
failures  abroad  will  affect  the 
U.S.  economy. 

Much  of  the  year  2000  atten¬ 
tion  by  the  U.S.  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  other  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  has 
been  focused  on  voice 
and  data  networks  be-  2000 


Country:  Bulgaria 
Population:  8,290,988 
Literacy  rate:  98% 
Economy:  Formerly  part  of 
the  Soviet  bloc,  Bulgaria  is 
one  of  the  poorest  countries 
in  southeastern  Europe. 

Slow  advancement  on  eco¬ 
nomic  reforms  resulted  in  a 
banking  system  crisis  in 
1996. 

Source:  CIA  1997  World  Factbook 


Bulgarian  outsourcer 
courts  U.S.  market 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


cause  some  banks  rely 
on  data  circuits  for  up  to  80% 
of  their  transactions,  bankers 
and  analysts  said.  One  connec- 

Keeping  tabs,  page  32 


when  most  people  think  of 
outsourcing  software  develop¬ 
ment  overseas,  they  think  India, 
the  Philippines,  maybe 
YPAD  Ireland.  But  Bulgaria? 
"  —  A  newly  formed  soft¬ 

ware  company  with  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York  and 
Sofia,  Bulgaria,  hopes  so. 

Rila  Software  Corp.  is  initially 
marketing  itself  to  global  com¬ 
panies  that  need  to  fix  year 


Vendors  take  blame  for  system  woes 


►  Hong  Kong  airport 
ojfi to  turbulent  start 

By  Megan  Scott 
Hong  Kong 

the  numerous  computer-relat- 
ed  mishaps  that  followed  the 
pomp  of  the  grand  opening  of 
Hong  Kong’s  new  Chek  Lap 
Kok  (CLK)  International  Airport 
earlier  this  month  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  insufficient  planning  and 
systems  that  were  pushed  to 
the  breaking  point,  according  to 
the  vendors  that  supplied  the 
systems. 

Problems  reportedly  linked 
to  faulty  information  techno¬ 
logy  systems  included  arriving 
planes  that  were  stranded  on 
the  tarmac  with  no  directions  to 
parking  gates;  passengers  miss¬ 
ing  flights  because  of  problems 
with  the  Flight  Information  Dis¬ 
play  System;  baggage  lost  and 
delayed  when  baggage  handling 
systems  crashed;  and  problems 
with  baggage  reconciliation  that 
led  to  at  least  one  flight  taking 


Lost  and  delayed  baggage  was  one  of  the  glitches  that 
plagued  passengers  at  Chek  Lap  Kok  International  Airport 


offloaded  with  baggage  belong¬ 
ing  to  passengers  who  hadn’t 
boarded  the  plane. 

In  addition  to  the  problems 
with  passenger  operations,  half 
of  the  public  telephones  in  the 
terminal  building  were  out  of 
order,  and  most  of  the  Mass 
Transit  Railway  Corp.’s  auto¬ 
matic  ticket  machines  malfunc¬ 
tioned  during  the  launch. 

The  Airport  Authority  has 


been  slow  to  release  details 
about  the  computer  problems. 
But  representatives  from  the 
suppliers  of  two  major  systems 
indicated  that  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  at  the  airport  was  a  system 
overload. 

The  flight  information  system 
installed  by  Electronic  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  did  have  some  prob¬ 
lems,  according  to  Jay  Davis, 
Airport,  page  32 


2000  bugs  and  adjust  to  the 
euro. 

Pricewise,  Rila  will  be  on  par 
with  outsourcing  firms  in  India, 
according  to  Rila  CEO  Christo¬ 
pher  Hansen.  But  Rila  will  be 
closer  to  its  U.S.  and  European 
clients  in  time  zones  and  miles 
than  its  competition  in  places 
such  as  India  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  The  real  benefit  to  U.S. 
companies,  however,  will  be  the 
ability  to  tap  in  to  Bulgaria’s 
rich  programming  talent  pool, 
Hansen  said. 

In  the  communist  era,  Han¬ 
sen  said,  Bulgaria  was  the  So¬ 
viet  Silicon  Valley.  Most  of  the 
hardware  and  software  used  in 
the  Soviet  space  program  was 
built  in  Bulgaria,  which  has  a 
population  of  about  8.3  million 
and  is  about  the  size  of  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

TECH-SAVVY  WORKERS 

These  days,  the  space  program 
has  been  scaled  back  and  relo¬ 
cated  to  Russia.  That  left  about 
7,000  computer  programmers, 
engineers  and  other  technically 
savvy  people  in  Bulgaria  looking 
for  work,  according  to  Hansen. 
Many  of  these  software  special¬ 
ists  have  been  working  on 
mainframe-based  systems  for 
more  than  20  years,  Hansen 
said.  Also,  because  of  their 
background  in  the  space  pro¬ 
gram,  they  have  a  wide  assort¬ 
ment  of  skills  —  including 
three-dimensional  animation  — 
that  allow  them  to  offer  a  wide 
range  of  software  development 
services. 

Rila  has  the  backing  of  well- 
known  philanthropic  investor 
George  Soros,  who  put  about  $3 
million  into  the  venture.  And 

Bulgarian,  page  32 
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products,  offering  them  directly  or  over  the  Web  to  partners,  resellers  and  customers  at  grei 
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director  of  marketing  and  busi¬ 
ness  development  at  Plano, 
Texas-based  EDS.  The  system 
displays  flight  information  in 
both  English  and  Chinese  at  the 
check-in  counters,  gates  and 
baggage  collection  area. 

“We  had  set  some  limits 
around  the  [EDS]  database  that 
in  retrospect  were 
too  little,”  Davis 
said,  adding  that 
the  system  had  more  usage 
than  anticipated. 

Incorrect  data  input  was  also 
to  blame  for  the  display  moni¬ 
tors’  malfunctions,  making  it 
difficult  for  passengers  to  find 
their  planes,  he  said. 

UNDERTESTED 

Ian  Stewart,  regional  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  Northeast  Asia  at  in¬ 
ternational  airline  service  sup¬ 
plier  SITA,  said  systems  weren’t 
fully  stress-tested  until  CLK 
opened  for  operation. 

SITA  developed  the  Common 
Use  Terminal  Equipment,  a 
check-in  system  that  lets  air¬ 
lines  access  passenger  informa¬ 
tion  through  a  shared  network 
and  shared  set  of  terminal 
equipment.  It  also  developed 
the  Common  Use  Baggage  En¬ 
terprise  System,  which  supports 
baggage  sorting  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion  functions. 

“We  assume  that  it  is  a  vol¬ 
ume  issue.  If  you  test  with 
io.ooo  transactions  and  hit  it 
with  70,000  transactions,  there 
may  be  some  bottlenecks,” 
Stewart  said. 

However,  he  was  unavailable 
for  comment  on  an  incident 
where  passengers  were  report¬ 


edly  left  behind  while  their 
flight  took  off  with  their  lug¬ 
gage  —  something  the  baggage 
reconciliation  system  should 
have  caught. 

The  extent  of  systems  inte¬ 
gration  at  CLK  could  be  anoth¬ 
er  cause  for  IT-related  prob¬ 
lems,  Stewart  and  Davis  agreed. 

“The  information  that  comes 
through  [the  flight  information 
system]  feeds  into  other  sys¬ 
tems  and  vice  versa,  and  so 
if  you  have  any  hiccup  any¬ 
where  down  the 
line,  then  it  im¬ 
pacts  the  other  sys¬ 
tems  and  it  will  potentially  im¬ 
pact  airport  operations  and 
passenger  flow,”  Davis  said. 

In  defense  of  the  systems  fail¬ 
ures  at  CLK,  Stewart  said,  “Any 
airport  the  size  of  CLK,  when 
it  opens  is  going  to  experi¬ 
ence  problems.  I  don’t  care  how 
well  you  test  it,  it’s  impossible 
to  have  something  as  complex 
as  that  without  having  some 
difficulties.” 

WHAT  IT'S  MADE  OF 

The  flight  information  system  is 
composed  of  an  Oracley  data¬ 
base  that  runs  on  two  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  Alpha  4100 
servers,  57  load-sharing  Digital 
Alpha  workstations,  16  data  in¬ 
put  PCs  and  two  graphic  input 
PCs.  Information  is  displayed 
on  150  LCD  boards. 

The  terminal  network  in¬ 
cludes  591  workstations  at  CLK 
and  the  Hong  Kong  and  Kow¬ 
loon  mass  transit  stations,  86 
boarding  gate  readers,  444 
printers  for  air  tickets  and 
boarding  passes,  319  baggage 
tag  printers  and  hi  hard-copy 
printers.  □ 

Scott  writes  for  Computerworld 
Hong  Kong. 
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Software  piracy  up 


Revenue  losses  to  the  worldwide  software  industry  caused  by 
piracy  last  year  were  estimated  at  $11.4  billion,  according  to 
the  recently  released  third  independent  study  on  global  soft¬ 
ware  piracy  by  the  Business  Software  Alliance  and  the  Soft¬ 
ware  Publishers  Association.  That  is  a  reversal  of  the  16%  de¬ 
crease  in  estimated  losses  between  1995  and  1996,  which  was 
generally  attributed  to  lower  software  prices,  the  report  said. 
The  countries  with  the  highest  dollar  losses  from  software  pi- 
acy  are  (in  order)  the  U.S.,  China,  japan,  Korea,  Germany, 
'  a nee,  Brazil,  Italy,  Canada  and  the  U.K.  Total  losses  for  those 
•  o  countries  were  $7.8  billion,  or  68%  of  worldwide  losses. 


TechfioSogy  acquired 

Sunnyvale,  Calif.-based  NetRight  Technologies,  Inc.,  a  maker 
r'  document  management  systems,  last  week  acquired  tech- 
Lorn  San  Mateo,  Calif.-based  FrontOffice  to  enhance  its 
document  management  products.  Product  announcements 
from  the  pair  are  due  by  year’s  end. 


Keeping  tabs  on  year  2000 
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YEAR  2000  REPAIR  COSTS 

Estimated  repair  cost 

Percentage  of  1 996  gross 

for  year  2000  work* 

domestic  product 

Russia 

$32  B 

7.3% 

Mexico 

$19B 

5.7% 

Portugal 

$5B 

4.9% 

Brazil 

$36B 

4.8% 

Canada 

$18B 

3.1% 

Korea 

$23B 

4.7% 

U.K. 

$43B 

3.7% 

Spain 

$17B 

3.0% 

France 

$42B 

2.8% 

Italy 

$34B 

2.8% 

Argentina 

$8B 

2.8% 

Belgium 

$7B 

2.7% 

Netherlands 

$10B 

2.6% 

U.S. 

$188B 

2.5% 

Germany 

$61 B 

2.5% 

Australia 

$10B 

2.5% 

Sweden 

$6B 

2.5% 

Japan 

$106B 

2.3% 

India 

$4B 

1.2% 

China 

$4B 

0.5% 

Average 

$34B 

3.3% 

♦Government  and  private  sector 


Source:  Meta  Group,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  Software  Productivity  Research,  Burlington,  Mass. 


tion  abroad  might  be  handled 
by  a  dozen  carriers  that  have  in¬ 
terdependency  agreements.  If 
one  network  switch  that  is  date- 
sensitive  fails,  the  connection 
would  be  lost. 

MILLIONS  OF  MESSAGES 

That  could  have  real  effects  on 
monetary  flow.  Two  systems  for 
transferring  payments  and  for¬ 
eign  exchange  transactions  (the 
Clearing  House  Interbank  Pay¬ 
ments  System,  or  CHIPS,  and 
the  Fedwire  in  the  U.S.)  process 
$3  trillion  in  fund  transfers  on 
an  average  day,  Petrikis  said. 
The  Brussels-based  Society  for 
Worldwide  Interbank  Financial 
Telecommunications  (SWIFT), 
which  advises  and  confirms 
payments,  carries  more  than  3 
million  messages  per  day  world¬ 
wide,  he  added. 

"We  should  be  realistic  in 
accepting  that  some  dis¬ 
ruptions  are  inevitable." 

-  Ernest  Petrikis, 

Joint  Year  2000  Council 

“The  many  interconnections 
of  the  global  financial  market 
infrastructure  imply  that  finan¬ 
cial  market  participants  in  the 
U.S.  could  be  affected  by  Y2K- 
related  disruptions  in  other 
financial  markets,”  Petrikis  said 
in  his  testimony.  “We  should  be 
realistic  in  accepting  that  some 
disruptions  are  inevitable.” 

Petrikis  said  the  Web  site,  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Bank  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Settlements  in  Basel, 
Switzerland,  will  contain  contact 


information  for  each  country 
for  governments,  financial  in¬ 
dustry  supervisors,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  major  utilities. 

“Such  an  open  Web  site  is  a 
nice  idea  in  an  idealistic  world, 
but  I  don’t  know  if  companies 
will  take  the  risk  of  using  that,” 
cautioned  Howard  Rubin,  an 
analyst  at  Meta  Group,  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

TOUGH  QUESTIONS 

Rubin  said  a  wide  variation  in 
spending  by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  and  industries  (see  chart) 
shows  that  global  companies 


must  act  themselves.  “Global 
companies  are  aware  of  the 
problem  and  [are]  sending  en¬ 
voys  abroad  and  asking  tough 
questions,”  he  said. 

Still,  a  spokesman  at  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  in  New  York  said 
international  coordination  from 
any  source  is  helpful.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  J.  P.  Morgan  is  carefully 
watching  network  interoperabil¬ 
ity  tests  begun  last  week  by  the 
Securities  Industry  Association 
in  New  York.  “There’s  no  way 
one  company  can  handle  all  this 
on  its  own,”  said  spokesman 
Ned  McCormack.  □ 


Bulgarian  outsourcer  courts  U.S.  market 
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Rila  works  closely  with  the 
Bulgarian  Telecommunications 
Co.,  Bulgaria’s  phone  com¬ 
pany,  which  will  provide  Rila 
with  a  high-speed  Asynchro¬ 
nous  Transfer  Mode  network. 

Still,  the  company,  which  was 
formed  last  month,  has  yet  to 
sign  any  deals.  “Places  like  In¬ 
dia  and  the  Philippines  have  al¬ 
ready  proven  that  they  can  do 
this  [outsourcing]  with  minimal 
risk,”  said  Marty  McCaffrey,  a 
visiting  associate  research  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Naval  Postgraduate 
School  in  Monterey,  Calif. 

McCaffrey  has  visited  off¬ 


shore  outsourcing  companies 
all  over  the  world  as  part  of  his 
research,  which  shows  savings 
to  user  companies  of  “upwards 
of  50%  over  U.S.  prices,”  he 
said.  Also,  offshore  companies 
are  willing  to  take  on  year  2000 
projects  for  a  fixed  price,  some¬ 
thing  most  American  informa¬ 
tion  technology  consulting  com¬ 
panies  won’t  do. 

“But  going  offshore  also 
means  you  have  risks,”  he  said. 
The  most  common  glitch  is 
communication.  Even  foreign¬ 
ers  who  speak  English  may 
not  understand  the  nuances  of 


the  language  and  our  cultural 
issues,  McCaffrey  said. 

Marvin  Thornton,  senior  vice 
president  and  year  2000  project 
manager  at  Southtrust  Bank, 
N.A.  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  said 
he  wouldn’t  shy  away  from  the 
Bulgarian  start-up  because  it  is 
new  or  in  a  Balkan  country. 
However,  the  bank  has  decided 
not  to  turn  over  any  year  2000 
work  to  outsiders.  The  consul¬ 
tants  it  has  hired  will  do  the 
work  on  the  bank’s  premises, 
he  said. 

“It’s  just  safer  that  way,” 
Thornton  said.  □ 
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Coast  Guard  beefs  up 
security  after  hack 
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Internet  activity  is  booming  in 
China,  but  few  of  the  1.2 
billion  residents  can  tap 
Internet  resources 

Beginning  End  of 
of  the  year  June 

Chinese  505,000  1.18M 

accessing  the 

Internet 

Chinese  195,120  542,000 

computers 

connected  to 

the  internet 

Source:  China  Internet  Network  Information  Cen¬ 
ter  (reported  July  13  by  China  Economic  Times) 

Travel  update  released 

Microsoft  Corp.  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Express  Travel  Related 
Services  Co.  have  launched 
Version  1.5  of  AXI,  an  online 
corporate  travel  system. 

The  updated  version  lets 
travelers  make  itinerary 
changes  after  ticketing  and 
request  frequent-flier  up¬ 
grades  as  well  as  a  car  ser¬ 
vice  to  and  from  the  airport. 
The  companies  said  the  prod¬ 
uct  now  has  100  corporate 
users. 

DB2  to  be  Web-ified 

IBM  will  extend  DB2  to  ma¬ 
nipulate  and  manage  the  con¬ 
tents  of  Extensible  Markup 
Language-based  documents, 
Hypertext  Markup  Language 
documents,  World  Wide  Web 
documents  and  meta  data. 
David  Sonnen,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in 
Blaine,  Wash.,  said  the  proj¬ 
ect  was  designed  to  better 
support  business  processes 
and  the  Web. 

Yahoo’s  numbers  up 

Top  Web  portal  Yahoo,  Inc. 
said  its  page  views  soared  to 
an  average  of  115  million  daily 
last  month  vs.  95  million  in 
March.  The  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  company  also  reported 
revenue  of  $41.2  million  in  its 
quarter  ended  June  30,  up 
192%  from  the  same  quarter 
last  year. 

Though  the  company  lost 
$36  million  in  the  period,  it 
would  have  earned  $8.1  mil¬ 
lion  without  a  $44.1  million 
charge  for  acquiring  Viaweb, 
Inc. 


By  Laura  DiDio 


in  the  wake  of  a  hacking  inci¬ 
dent  last  year  that  sank  a  key 
personnel  database  and  cost 
$40,000  to  recover  lost  data, 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  inten¬ 
sified  efforts  to  shore  up  net¬ 
work  security. 

The  Coast  Guard’s  multi¬ 
pronged  initiative  included 
shutting  down  illicit  back  doors 
the  hacker  used  to  access  both 
the  intranet  and  the  database. 
The  service  also  rebuilt  the  data- 


"I  wanted  to  get  even 
with  them.  I  was  frustrat¬ 
ed  and  depressed  because 
no  one  listened  to  my 
complaints  of  sexual 
harassment.” 

-  Shakuntla  Devi  Singla, 
Web  site  hacker 


base  and  eliminated  remote  di¬ 
al-in  access. 

Those  and  other  security  ini¬ 
tiatives  came  in  response  to  the 
worst  network  hack  by  an  out¬ 
sider  in  the  Coast  Guard’s  his¬ 
tory,  according  to  Dave  Swat- 
loski,  the  agency’s  chief  of 
information  resources  manage¬ 
ment.  In  March,  Shakunda  Devi 


Singla,  43,  of  Fairfax  Station, 
Va.,  pleaded  guilty  in  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  in  Washington  to 
accessing  a  federal  computer 
without  authorization  and  in¬ 
tentionally  causing  damage 
when  she  hacked  into  the  Coast 
Guard’s  Oracle  Corp.  personnel 
database  last  July  [CW,  July  6]. 

Singla  is  a  former  Coast 
Guard  employee  who  helped 
build  the  database  she  even¬ 
tually  hacked.  According  to 
court  documents  and  Singla 
herself,  she  hacked  the  network 
because  she  was  frustrated  that 
the  Coast  Guard  wasn’t  respon¬ 
sive  to  her  complaints  of  im¬ 
proper  conduct  by  an  agency 
contractor. 

Reached  at  home,  Singla  said, 
“I  wanted  to  get  even  with 
them.  I  was  frustrated  and  de¬ 
pressed  because  no  one  listened 
to  my  complaints  of  sexual  ha¬ 
rassment  in  the  workplace.  I 
did  delete  information,  but  I  did 
not  crash  the  system.”  She  said 
that  in  hindsight,  she  regrets 
the  incident  and  knows  it  was 
illegal. 

On  July  8,  1997,  about  eight 
people  —  including  Singla  — 
were  logged  on  to  the  agency’s 

Coast  Guard,  page  36 


Purchasing  via  Web 
to  save  big  bucks 

►  But  projects  such  as  Hancock's  not  for  all 


By  Carol  Sliwa 


John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  brass  hope  their 
new  intranet-based  corporate 
purchasing  system  can  save  the 
company  $20  million  per  year. 

The  Boston-based  insurer 
spent  $337  million  last  year  on 
supplies  needed  to  run  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  a  mere  $28  million  — 
only  8%  —  went  through  the 
central  purchasing  department. 
With  its  new  intranet  system  in 
place,  Hancock  expects  to  boost 
that  figure  to  85%  without  any 


increase  in  staffing,  said  Roy 
Anderson,  the  company’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  purchasing. 

Not  only  will  that  let  Hancock 
reduce  paperwork,  increase 
accuracy  and  speed  the  process¬ 
ing  of  orders,  but  it  also  will 
maximize  leverage  with  its  sup¬ 
pliers  by  centralizing  bids  and 
guaranteeing  the  purchase  vol¬ 
ume  of  just  about  anything  it 
buys  —  from  small-ticket  items 
such  as  office  supplies  and  busi¬ 
ness  cards  to  higher-cost  items 
such  as  computer  equipment 
Purchasing,  page  36 


World  Wide  Wait 

The  average  time,  in  seconds,  to  download  a  home  page 
from  one  of  40  business-related  Web  sites  during  busi¬ 
ness  hours  for  the  week  of  July  6, 1998. 


Top  5  best-performing 
Web-sites 


AltaVista 

6.51 

Sprint 

7.78 

New  York  Times 

8.76 

Charles  Schwab 

8.99 

Yahoo 

9.05 

Source:  Keynote  Systems,  Inc. 

(www.keynote.com),  San  Mateo,  Calif. 


Best  areas  to  Web  surf 


Milwaukee 

10.97 

Boston 

11.51 

Seattle 

12.64 

Cleveland 

30.22 

Phoenix 

27.21 

Columbus,  Ohio 

25.57 

Banks  try  out 

By  Bill  Densmore 


in  a  couple  of  years,  when  you 
tell  a  business  partner  the 
“E-check"  is  in  the  E-mail,  some 
members  of  the  banking  indus- 

MOREONLIHE* _ 
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'E-checking' 

try  want  to  be  sure  the  pay¬ 
ment’s  intermediate  stops  are 
U.S.  Federal  Reserve  banks  — 
not  competitors. 

In  a  nutshell,  that  is  the  im¬ 
petus  behind  a  $10  million, 
three-year  pilot  project  of  the 
Chicago-based  bank  association 
called  the  Financial  Services 
Technology  Consortium  (FSTC). 
The  initiative  bore  fruit  on  June 
30  with  the  pilot  E-mail  transfer 
of  a  $32,000  payment  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  to 
GTE  Internetworking. 

In  backing  the  electronic- 
check  initiative,  BankBoston 
Corp.,  NationsBank  Corp.,  IBM, 
Banks,  page  37 
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J.  Crew  connects  browsers 
to  buyers  without  discounting 


To  get  repeat  visitors  to  its  Web  site,  J.  Crew  added  interac¬ 
tive  games,  new  catalogs  and  special  promotions 


By  Alan  Alper 
San  Francisco 


WHEN  J.  CREW  GROUP,  INC.,  a 
global  retailer  and  cataloger  of 
prestige  fashions,  set  up  shop 
on  the  Web  in  June  1997,  it  re¬ 
alized  that  it  wouldn’t  succeed 
with  a  business-as-usual  ap¬ 
proach.  Beyond  offering  exquis¬ 
ite  J.  Crew  khakis  and  crew- 
necks,  it  knew  it  must  give 

MOREONLINE* 
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customers  a  reason  to  return  to 
its  site.  And  with  repeat  visits 
would  come  repeat  purchasing. 

So  the  company  added  inter¬ 
active  games  to  its  World  Wide 
Web  site  (uwivjcrciv.com)  to  help 
promote  new  products,  ex¬ 
plained  Brian  Sugar,  new-media 
director  at  J.  Crew  in  New  York, 
who  spoke  at  the  recent  Giga 
Information  Group  Online 
Business  ’98  Conference  here. 
It  also  added  new  catalogs  and 
special  promotions.  The  retailer 
even  archived  every  catalog  ever 
published  on  its  site  to  let  visi¬ 
tors  shop  down  memory  lane. 

Most  important,  the  main¬ 
frame-driven  site  tells  cus¬ 
tomers  whether  items  are  out  of 
stock  and  when  they  will  be 
available.  It  recommends  prod¬ 
ucts  to  registered  users  based 
on  the  color  and  size  of  past 
purchases.  And  its  Quick  Clicks 


section  gets  customers  to  the 
150  most  popular  items. 

The  mix  of  hard  sell  and 
entertainment  has  enabled 
J.  Crew’s  site  to  grow  beyond 
the  company’s  expectations.  It 
receives  50,000  visits  per  day 
and  18  page  views  per  session. 
“It’s  5%  of  J.  Crew  revenue,” 
Sugar  said.  “That’s  far  above 
where  we  thought  it  would  be.” 

And  so  far,  the  site  is  prof¬ 
itable,  he  said.  “We’ve  got  a 
1.5%  conversion  rate  [of 
browsers  to  buyers],  and  rev¬ 
enue  is  up  8%  per  day.” 

An  interactive  golf  game  de¬ 
buted  in  February  when  J.  Crew 
launched  a  line  of  golf  clothing. 
Registered  users  can  play  a 
quick  nine  holes,  and  the  best 
scorer  each  day  is  awarded  a  T- 
shirt. 

Another  game,  in  which  life¬ 
guards  must  save  drowning 


swimmers  while  maintaining 
the  proper  level  of  sun  protec¬ 
tion  (as  depicted  by  a  suntan 
meter),  also  received  acclaim. 

But  one  analyst  on  the  panel 
chided  Sugar,  saying  convenient 
ordering  and  lower  cost  are 
what  drive  consumers  to  shop 
on  the  Web,  not  how  much  fun 
they  can  have.  Sugar  responded, 
“Lowering  our  prices  on  the 
Web  is  not  good  for  the  brand. 


The  worst  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
turn  your  Web  site  into  a  liqui¬ 
dation  center.  We’re  not  about 
price  or  commodity,  but  about 
fashion.  We  want  to  keep  the 
price  the  same  as  our  other 
methods  of  distribution.” 

Now  the  company  is  looking 
at  adding  additional  personal¬ 
ization  features,  among  other 
things,  and  is  in  the  process  of 
selecting  vendors.  □ 


Purchasing  via  the  Web 
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and  hired  contract  labor. 

“I  am  now  a  less  expensive 
customer,  so  I  can  ask  for  better 
pricing,”  Anderson  said. 

But  though  the  potential  ben¬ 
efits  are  enticing,  any  company 
that  wants  to  set  up  a  similar 
system  should  know  that  this 
sort  of  project  isn’t  for  the  faint 
of  heart,  industry  analysts  said. 

The  software  is  expensive. 
The  installation  is  complex  and 
labor-intensive. 

And  a  variety  of  company  de¬ 
partments  must  cooperate  like  a 
pit  crew  at  the  Indianapolis  500 
to  make  sure  their  pieces  of  the 
project  make  the  entire  engine 
run  smoothly. 

“You  need  strong  leadership 
in  the  information  technology 
department  and  buy-off  up  and 
down  the  chain  of  command,” 
said  Vernon  Keenan,  an  analyst 
at  Zona  Research,  Inc.  in  Red¬ 
wood  Shores,  Calif.  “It’s  easy 
;  or  someone  in  the  middle  of  IT 
to  gum  up  these  types  of  proj¬ 
ects  through  passive  resistance.” 

Hancock’s  purchasing  depart¬ 
ment  actually  initiated  the  proj¬ 
ect.  putting  out  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  in  January  for  the 
rol;  ware  it  would  need  to  imple- 
oa.M  tin  system.  By  March,  the 
department  already  was  contact¬ 
ing  suppliers  to  negotiate  pric¬ 
ing  and  make  sure  online  cata¬ 


logs  could  be  put  in  place. 

Because  as  many  as  1,000  of 
Hancock’s  7,000  employees 
could  use  the  system,  it  needs 
an  easy  way  to  enter  new  em¬ 
ployees  and  remove  old  ones 
from  the  system,  specify  their 
purchasing  privileges  and  insti¬ 
tute  an  electronic  approval 
process. 

But  implementing  and  man¬ 
aging  such  a  hierarchical  sys¬ 
tem  with  role-based  security 
isn’t  easy,  according  to  Vaughan 
Osmond,  the  technical  project 
manager  for  the  system.  Staff¬ 
ers  will  have  to  integrate  the 
BuyerXpert  procurement  soft¬ 
ware  they  bought  from  Net¬ 
scape  Communications  Corp. 
with  their  PeopleSoft,  Inc.  hu¬ 
man  resources  system  to  assign 
buying  privileges  precisely,  Os¬ 
mond  said. 

Then  they  have  to  integrate 
the  Netscape  product  with  their 
enterprise  resource  planning 
software  —  Geac  Computer 
Corp.’s  SmartStream  —  to 
make  sure  orders  pass  through 
back-end  processing  and  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange  (EDI) 
systems.  That  isn’t  easy,  Ander¬ 
son  acknowledged. 

For  example,  the  system 
must  be  able  to  account  for  a 
copy  machine  whose  cost  is 
split  among  four  cost  centers. 


Can  one  cost  center’s  approval 
let  the  purchase  go  through?  Do 
all  cost  centers  have  to  signal 
their  approval? 

When  all  is  said  and  done, 
Hancock  employees  and  spe¬ 
cialists  from  the  information 
systems,  accounts  payable,  hu¬ 
man  resources,  finance,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  EDI  departments 
will  have  participated  in  the  set¬ 
up  of  the  new  system,  Osmond 
said. 

Five  professional  service 
staffers  at  Netscape  are  helping 
Hancock,  and  four  full-time 
Hancock  employees  are  devoted 
solely  to  the  corporate  procure¬ 
ment  project. 

They  started  work  last  month 
and  hope  to  have  a  pilot  ready 
in  the  middle  of  next  month. 
Parts  of  the  company  should  be 
able  to  use  the  system  by  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  the  SmartStream  inter¬ 
face  should  be  ready  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  Anderson  said. 

By  the  end  of  next  year,  An¬ 
derson  said  he  hopes  to  have 
$125  million  to  $150  million 
worth  of  spending  going 
through  his  central  purchasing 
department. 

By  2000,  he  figures  the  com¬ 
pany  could  be  doing  $200  mil¬ 
lion  to  $300  million  of  its  $375 
million  total  spending  through 
the  department. 

Anderson  said  he  expects  a 
payback  on  the  company’s  in¬ 
vestment,  which  he  declined  to 
discuss,  by  the  end  of  next 
April.  □ 


Coast  Guard 
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intranet  when  the  database  serv¬ 
er  crashed.  It  took  115  Coast 
Guard  employees  more  than 
1,800  hours  to  restore  the  lost 
data  —  mainly  because  of  a 
faulty  tape  backup  system, 
Swatloski  said.  “Had  the  tape 
backup  not  been  bad,  we  would 
have  only  suffered  36  hours  of 
downtime,”  Swatloski  said. 

Costs  included  $35,000  to 
manually  re-enter  the  personnel 
data  and  about  $5,000  for  a 
new  tape  backup  system,  he 
said. 

Singla  was  able  to  dial  in  to 
the  network  inimpeded  by  us¬ 
ing  the  password  of  an  unsus¬ 
pecting  end  user,  who  had  giv¬ 
en  it  to  her  before  Singla  left 
the  job.  The  faulty  backup  sys¬ 
tem  did  the  rest. 

“It’s  been  a  hard  lesson 
learned,”  said  Jerry  Heinl,  chief 
of  systems  security  at  the  Coast 
Guard’s  Headquarters  Support 
Command.  “We  are  now  espe¬ 
cially  emphasizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  not  sharing  pass¬ 
words.” 

That  is  crucial  because  the 
Coast  Guard  is  migrating  to  an 
all- Windows  NT  network.  “In 
NT,  no  one  needs  to  know  a 
user’s  password  except  the  in¬ 
dividual  user,”  Heinl  said.  The 
Coast  Guard  had  been  run¬ 
ning  the  proprietary  Convergent 
Technologies  operating  system. 


which  let  administrators  such 
as  Singla  know  users’  pass¬ 
words. 

To  compensate  for  the  fact 
that  Windows  NT  is  an  open, 
standards-based  operating  sys¬ 
tem,  the  Coast  Guard  devised  a 
layered  approach  to  safeguard 
the  NT  servers.  “We  control  all 
access  points  to  the  network. 
That  means  secure  authentica¬ 
tion  to  dial  in  to  the  network 
and  firewalls  around  all  the  In¬ 
ternet  servers,”  Heinl  said. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  always 
conducted  background  checks 
on  security  and  systems  admin¬ 
istrators  and  outside  contract 
workers,  and  Heinl  said  that 
policy  will  remain  in  place.  To 
heighten  security  awareness 
among  end  users,  all  new  hires 
must  watch  a  video  that  out¬ 
lines  good  security  practices 
such  as  not  sharing  passwords. 
Additionally,  workstations  con¬ 
nected  to  the  agency’s  intranet 
are  now  configured  to  automati¬ 
cally  lock  out  usage  after  five 
minutes  of  being  unattended, 
Heinl  said. 

The  Coast  Guard  closed  down 
the  pathway  Singla  used  to  hack 
the  database  and  shut  off  dial¬ 
up  access  to  the  Oracle  data¬ 
base.  “We’ve  also  rebuilt  the  en¬ 
tire  database  to  ensure  that  we 
had  no  rogue  passwords  or  IDs 
floating  around,”  Swatloski  said. 

“We  know  we’ll  never  have 
100%  foolproof  security,  but  we 
can  keep  the  risk  at  acceptably 
low  levels,”  Heinl  said.  □ 
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Banks  try  out  'E-checking' 
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GTE  Internetworking  and  several  soft¬ 
ware  partners  set  themselves  on  a  poten¬ 
tial  collision  course  with  the  likes  of 
Microsoft  Corp.,  First  Data  Corp.,  Check- 
Free  Corp.,  Intuit  Corp.  and  others  that 
are  trying  to  make  names  for  themselves 
in  the  bill  payment/presentment  world. 

“E-check  is  the  banking  industry’s 
attempt  to  retain  control  of  the  payment 
system  and  new  revenue  streams,”  said 
Avivah  Litan,  research  director  for  inter¬ 
active  financial  services  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn.  “And 
that’s  exactly  why  the  banks  that  are 
backing  this  are  backing  it.” 

COMPLICATIONS 

But  it  isn’t  that  simple.  NationsBank 
and  IBM  are  part  of  the  Integrion  Finan¬ 
cial  Network  of  18  banks  and  Visa  Inter¬ 
national  Service  Corp.  And  Integrion  and 
CheckFree  are  developing  a  compet¬ 
ing  Internet-based  electronic  check  ser¬ 
vice.  Both  camps  said  they  won’t  really 
be  revving  up  the  market  until  2000  or 
later. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  at  stake  for 
IBM  is  control  of  about  80%  of  the  pa¬ 
per  check,  back-shop  processing  market. 
CheckFree,  Visa,  Intuit  and  Microsoft,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  no  vested  interest 
in  perpetuating  the  current  system. 

Paper  checks  are  the  backbone  of  the 
U.S.  payments  industry.  Of  $87.5  billion 
in  payments  exchanged  last  year  by 
check,  credit,  debit,  wire  and  the  Auto¬ 
mated  Clearing  House  network,  a  whop¬ 
ping  74%,  or  $64.7  billion,  was  in  paper 
form.  And  paper  check  volume  contin¬ 
ues  to  grow,  although  at  a  much  slower 
clip  than  plastic.  For  banks,  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  squeeze  cost  out  of  check  pro¬ 
cessing  is  compelling. 


The  electronic  check  is  initially  aimed 
at  the  business-to-business  market  and 
was  designed  to  leverage  the  ubiquity  of 
Internet  connectivity.  In  theory,  all  a 
business  will  need  to  prepare  and  send 
electronic  checks  is  an  Internet  E-mail 
connection;  about  $50  worth  of  hard¬ 
ware,  including  a  smart  card  and  smart- 
card  reader;  and  software  that  either  con¬ 
nects  to  its  legacy  accounting  system  or 
presents  a  browser-like  forms  interface 
to  the  desktop  for  filling  in  the  usual 
check  information. 

To  make  the  transaction  secure,  the 
customer  and  the  recipient  are  each 
issued  smart  cards  that  contain  unique 
digital  identification  certificates.  The  cer¬ 
tificate  is  used  to  “sign”  an  outgoing 
E-mail  message  containing  check  in¬ 
formation.  The  message  goes  to  the 
E-mail  address  of  the  recipient,  who  can 
open  it  and  verify  the  sender’s  digital  sig¬ 
nature.  The  recipient  can  record  the 
payment  in  the  usual  fashion,  then  for¬ 
ward  the  E-mail  to  the  bank  for  “de¬ 
posit.”  The  bank  would  then  accept  the 
deposit  and  E-mail  the  payer’s  bank  for 
clearance  and  debiting  against  his  corpo¬ 
rate  account. 

SIGNED  AND  DELIVERED 

In  the  trial,  the  government  agency  took 
less  than  five  minutes  to  create  and  send 
the  electronic  check,  said  Frank  Jaffe, 
director  of  applied  technology  at  Bank- 
Boston  and  an  FSTC  vice  president. 

In  principle,  only  latency  of  Internet 
connections  might  prevent  the  transac¬ 
tion  from  occurring  in  real  time,  Jaffe 
said.  But  architects  of  the  electronic 
check  deliberately  designed  the  system  to 
operate  in  “batch”  mode  for  now  so  that 
it  mirrors  the  risks  and  responsibilities 


Hacker  defaces  German  pol  site 


By  Mary  Lisbeth  D’Amico 
Munich,  Germany 


a  hacker  break-in  over  the  weekend  of 
July  11  caused  havoc  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  site  of  Germany’s  center-right  Free 
Democratic  Party  (FDP). 

The  hacker,  who  was  unidentified  as 
of  last  week,  broke  in  to  five  servers  that 
belonged  to  the  FDP  on  Sunday  night  or 
Monday  morning  between  6:40  p.m. 
and  3  a.m.,  causing  “substantial  dam¬ 
age,”  said  Thomas  Volkmann,  an  FDP 
spokesman. 

The  servers  had  to  be  taken  out  of  op¬ 
eration  and  were  restored  to  service 
Monday  afternoon. 

“Our  home  page  was  put  into  com¬ 
plete  confusion,”  Volkmann  said.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  attack  destroyed  files  that  con¬ 
tained  the  FDP’s  political  credo,  set  up 
icons  that  led  nowhere  and  scrambled 
the  site’s  hyperlinks  so  that  they  brought 
users  to  the  home  page  of  another  Ger¬ 
man  political  party,  the  Christian  Demo¬ 


cratic  Party,  instead  of  to  the  FDP’s  orig¬ 
inal  links. 

The  FDP  Web  site  (www.liberale.de)  re¬ 
ceives  about  240,000  hits  per  week, 
Volkmann  said. 

The  political  party’s  network  operator, 
in  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  is  still  trying  to 
track  down  the  hacker,  Volkmann  said. 
The  FDP  immediately  contacted  the  of¬ 
fices  of  Germany’s  other  main  political 
parties,  but  it  appears  there  were  no 
such  attacks  elsewhere. 

In  a  statement,  the  FDP  described  the 
attack  as  “not  very  creative”  as  well  as 
“very  simplistic  and  humorless.”  With 
80,000  members,  the  FDP  is  aligned 
with  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl’s  center- 
right  Christian  Democratic  Party.  The 
FDP  describes  itself  as  seeking  “less  gov¬ 
ernment  and  less  bureaucracy  through 
decentralization,  privatization  and  the  re¬ 
duction  of  regulations.”  □ 

DAmico  writes  for  the  IDG  News  Service 
in  Munich. 


THE  CHECK'S  IN  THE  E-MAIL 


What  a  business  needs  to  send  electronic  checks: 

►  An  Internet  E-mail  connection 

►  About  $50  worth  of  hardware,  including  a  smart  card  and  smart-card  reader 

►  Software  that  connects  to  its  accounting  system  or  presents  a  browserlike 
forms  interface  for  filling  in  the  usual  check  information. 


of  traditional  check  processing.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  they  want  to  be  sure  the  originat¬ 
ing  payee’s  bank  has  the  opportunity  to 
bounce  the  check  because  of  insufficient 
funds. 

Banks  should  like  electronic  checks 
because  they  can  eliminate  human  error 
and  the  need  to  truck  or  ship  canceled 
checks  around  the  world. 

Jaffe  said  he  sees  companies  that  write 
hundreds  of  checks  as  the  biggest  early 
beneficiaries  of  electronic  checks  because 
they  can  eliminate  costly  paperwork. 

Also,  Jaffe  said,  an  electronic  check 
message  can  be  sent  with  additional  in¬ 
formation  about  the  purpose  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  —  invoice  numbers,  explanations 
and  the  like  —  unlike  payment  by  ACH 
or  procurement  cards. 

But  Jaffe  is  careful  not  to  tout  actual 
figures.  Estimates  of  the  processing  costs 
of  physical  checks  vary  from  50  cents  to 
$3  per  check.  That  variation  makes  it 
hard  to  predict  how  much  electronic 
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checks  will  save  and  who  will  save  the 
most,  he  said. 

Moreover,  electronic  checks  will  re¬ 
quire  maturation  of  the  Internet’s 
public-key  infrastructure  before  the  digi¬ 
tal  certificates  it  relies  on  can  be  widely 
used.  Savings  won’t  come  quickly,  he 
acknowledged. 

“The  numbers  are  very  difficult  from 
a  credibility  standpoint,  in  part  because 
it  is  really  an  unknown  how  much  the 
ongoing  maintenance  and  support  costs 
for  a  system  like  Echeck  are  around 
public-key  infrastructure,”  he  explained. 
“Part  of  the  cost-savings  argument 
revolves  around  whether  you  can  reuse 
those  systems  for  other  purposes.  We 
argue  the  banks  are  going  to  be  in  the 
business  of  issuing  certificates  anyway, 
so  that  whole  management  structure  will 
be  used  for  many  things.”  □ 

Densmore  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Williamstown,  Mass. 
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The  Enterprise 


LANs  ♦  WANs  ♦  Network  Management 


Predictions  are  that  between 
4  million  and  8  million  new 
subscribers  will  seek  digital 
personal  communications  ser¬ 
vices  each  year  through  2002. 
The  leading  carriers  are: 


I  Sprint  PCS 
PrimeCo  PCS 
S  Pacific  Bell 
H  AT&T  Wireless 
M  Other 


Source:  Strategis  Group,  Inc.,  Washington 

Ethernet  family _ 

Allied  Telesyn  International 
last  week  announced  a  family 
of  Gigabit  Ethernet  switches, 
including  the  AT-9108,  an 
eight-port  backbone  switch 
that  costs  $16,995.  The  Sun¬ 
nyvale,  Calif.,  vendor  also  un¬ 
veiled  the  AT-8518,  a  work¬ 
group  switch  with  16  10M 
and  100M  bit/sec.  ports  and 
two  Gigabit  Ethernet  ports.  It 
costs  $9,495.  Both  are  ship¬ 
ping  now  and  support  World 
Wide  Web-based  manage¬ 
ment. 


Document  upgrade _ 

Pleasanton,  Calif.-based  Doc- 
umentum,  Inc.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  upgrade  of  its 
Enterprise  Document  Man¬ 
agement  System.  Among  the 
new  capabilities  are  cus¬ 
tomizable  Web  applications, 
the  ability  to  electronically 
capture  paper  documents,  a 
Web-based  document  viewer 
and  an  automated  storage  ap¬ 
plication  for  archiving  docu¬ 
ments.  It  ships  this  month. 


Growth  in  U.S.  call  centers, 
1996  to  2002* 

Outsourced  call  centers  +  21% 


In-house  call  centers  +  5% 
Total  centers  +  7% 

•Projected 


Source:  Datamonitor,  Inc.,  New  York 


Training  video  tackles  E-mail  abuse 


By  Roberta  Fusaro 


e-mail  abuses  in  the  workplace 
range  from  accidentally  sending 
a  personal  note  to  everyone  in 
the  company  to  the  serious  legal 
problem  of  sending  sexually  or 
racially  charged  messages. 

But  many  companies  lack 
clear  E-mail  policies  or  em¬ 
ployee  training  to  prevent 
those  misuses.  That  prompted 
Boston-based  Commonwealth 
Films,  Inc.  to  produce  The 
Plugged-In  Mailbox:  E-mail  Uses 
and  Misuses. 

The  20 -minute  corporate 
training  film  offers  dramatiza¬ 
tions  based  on  actual  cases 
of  E-mail  misuse  in  the  work¬ 
place  —  for  instance,  a  heated 
exchange  of  E-mail  insults 


An  allegedly  racist 
E-mail  message  was 
at  the  center  of  a 
$30  million  suit  filed 
earlier  this  year. 


among  co-workers. 

Some  scenes  in  the  film  were 
shot  at  Kraft  Foods,  Inc.,  which 
is  using  the  video  as  part  of  a 
relatively  aggressive  E-mail 
training  effort  that  aims  to  keep 
the  company’s  E-mail  system 
focused  on  business,  said 
Theodore  L.  Banks,  associate 
general  counsel  at  the  North- 


Remote-management  tools 
help  keep  tech  staff  lean 


By  Patrick  Dryden 

the  largest  division  of  Honey- 
Baked  Ham  Co.  just  wants  to 
sell  hams,  not  support  LANs. 

By  automatically  managing 
files  on  point-of-sale  networks 
at  100  stores,  the  Georgia  divi¬ 
sion  of  HoneyBaked  Ham  has 
reduced  support  needs  and  en¬ 
abled  daily  instead  of  weekly 
sales  reports. 

Before  automation,  district 
managers  had  to  call  store  man¬ 
agers  every  Monday  morning, 
key  information  in  to  a  spread¬ 
sheet  and  then  upload  it  to  a 
database  to  generate  sales  and 
inventory  reports.  Week-old  data 
hampered  managers’  ability  to 
respond  to  store  needs  during 


the  Easter,  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  seasons,  when  the 
company  makes  70%  of  its 
sales. 

Store  managers  spent  too 
much  time  at  their  PCs,  and 
sales  clerks  sometimes  got  lost 
navigating  Windows.  Central  in¬ 
formation  systems  staff  had  to 
call  each  store  to  walk  users 
through  patches,  configuration 
changes  and  application  up¬ 
dates. 

Now,  remote  file-manage¬ 
ment  tools  let  store  staffers  “do 
what  they  were  hired  to  do  — 
sell  hams,  not  mess  around 
with  computers,”  said  David 
Crenshaw,  senior  analyst  at 
HoneyBaked  Ham  in  Atlanta. 

Remote  management,  page  40 


field,  Ill. -based  company. 

The  consequences  of  E-mail 
abuse  can  be  costly.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  an  allegedly  racist  E-mail 
message  was  at  the  center  of  a 
$30  million  discrimination  suit 
filed  earlier  this  year  against 
Morgan  Stanley,  Dean  Witter  & 
Co.  The  case  was  settled  in 
March. 

Kraft  hasn’t  had  any  real 
E-mail  disasters,  Banks  said, 


just  a  few  instances  in  which 
employees  clogged  the  network 
with  chain  letters. 

Still,  the  company  will  use 
Plugged-In  Mailbox  in  its  orien¬ 
tation  program  for  new  employ¬ 
ees.  Kraft  is  moving  from 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  Mail  program 
to  Microsoft  Exchange  in  the 
next  few  months,  and  the  video 
E-mail  training  will  be  com- 
Video,  page  40 


Brokers  can  monitor 
E-mail  more  easily 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 

stockbrokers  generate  a  ton  of 
E-mail  —  and  they  have  to  dou¬ 
ble-check  every  bit  of  it. 

Last  December,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  and 
the  National  Association  of  Se¬ 
curities  Dealers  in  Washington 
began  to  require  brokerages  to 
store  and  check  every  electronic 
message  between  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  clients  for  illegal 
or  questionable  activities. 

The  new  rule  has  forced  most 
brokerages  to  beef  up  staff  that 
read  through  individual  mes¬ 
sages  —  both  written  and  elec¬ 
tronic.  But  a  handful  of  regional 
brokerages  have  begun  to  use 
an  E-mail  scanning  system  to 


verify  compliance. 

Friedman,  Billings,  Ramsey  & 
Co.  (FBR),  an  investment  bank- 
Brokers,  page  40 


NT  still  mostly  for  file  and  print 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 

slightly  more  than  half  of 
Windows  NT  Server  licenses 
sold  last  year  were  bought 
to  handle  file  and  print  ser¬ 


vices,  according  to  a  recent 
study  by  International  Data 
Corp.  (IDC). 

And  some  observers  said  the 
finding  flies  in  the  face  of  Mi- 
NT,  page  40 


Although  sales  figures  steadily  rise,  Windows  NT  is  mainly 
used  to  handle  file  and  print  services,  not  run  applications 


WINDOWS  NT  USAGE;;  ] 

File  and  print 
services 

54% 

Application 

services 

25.2% 

Mixed  services* 

20.8% 

Mixed  services* 

70% 

Application 

services 

20% 

File  and  print 
services 

10% 

•  Such  as  applications  in  a  database,  database  in  a  Web  server 
Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass. 
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bined  with  the  actual  software 
training.  Kraft  also  has  posted  a 
presentation  regarding  corpo¬ 
rate  E-mail  usage  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  intranet. 

Mary  White-Dollmann,  direc¬ 
tor  of  records  management  at 
Conoco,  Inc.  in  Houston,  said 
her  company  also  uses  Plugged- 
In  Mailbox  as  a  preventative 
tool.  She  said  it  is  one  of  a  few 
training  tools  for  E-mail  issues 
she  has  seen. 

The  film,  released  earlier  this 
month,  costs  $650  per  copy. 

Only  18%  of  the  top  500  U.S. 
companies  have  adopted  E-mail 
policies  or  introduced  formal 
E-mail  training  procedures. 


Brokers 

ing  and  securities  firm  in  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.,  for  example,  uses  a 
scanning  system  called  Assen- 
tor  from  SRA  International, 
Inc.,  also  in  Arlington. 

The  software  was  designed  to 
catch  phrases  such  as  “I’ve  got 
a  stock  tip  for  you”  and  send 
alerts  to  compliance  officers 
about  potentially  dangerous 
wording. 

Without  the  software,  FBR 
would  have  had  to  hire  at  least 
one  more  compliance  staffer  to 
help  scour  through  200  to  300 
E-mail  messages  per  day,  said 
Eric  Y.  Generous,  the  company’s 
chief  financial  officer. 

"We’re  saving  at  least  one 
full-time  person  in  our  compli¬ 
ance  office  —  or  $50,000  to 
$75,000  per  year,”  Generous 
said.  That  means  the  invest¬ 
ment  bank’s  $100,000  software 
investment  should  pay  for  itself 
in  two  years,  he  said. 

Before  it  discovered  Assentor 
last  year,  Scott  &  Stringfellow, 
Inc.  planned  to  write  applica¬ 
tion  interfaces  to  link  its  sys¬ 
tems  E-mail  and  compliance 
systems  to  retain  every  piece  of 
E-mail  that  came  in  or  out  of 
the  Richmond,  Va.-based  invest¬ 
ment  bank,  said  Derek  Brooks, 
manager  of  application  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  bank.  But  because 
regulators  wanted  a  searchable 
format,  the  bank  still  “would 
have  needed  a  huge  compliance 
department”  just  to  sort 
through  E-mail,  Brooks  said. 

Instead,  Scott  &  Stringfellow 
uses  Assentor  to  keep  tabs  on 
its  275  registered  representa¬ 
tives  for  the  past  three  months. 
Brooks  said  his  company  didn’t 
conduct  a  cost-savings  analysis 


according  to  the  Electronic  Mes¬ 
saging  Association,  based  in  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va. 

Mark  Levitt,  an  analyst  at  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.,  said  that  is  be¬ 
cause,  on  a  theoretical  level,  the 
E-mail  usage  policies  are  a  po¬ 
litical  minefield.  Developing  a 
comprehensive  policy  requires 
tackling  such  issues  as  privacy 
rights,  legal  liabilities  and  trade 
secrets. 

Companies  may  have  in- 
house  legal  counsel  to  address 
specific  incidents  but  usually 
haven’t  tried  to  address  all  those 
issues  in  one  statement,  Levitt 
said.  □ 


before  it  installed  the  software, 
but  he  said  the  system  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  year  and  a  half  be¬ 
cause  the  company  won’t  have 
to  add  compliance  staffers. 

“When  you’ve  got  600  people 
sending  E-mail  and  every  piece 
has  to  be  reviewed  before  it’s 
sent  on,  that  could  become  un¬ 
bearable,”  Brooks  said. 

The  software  was 
designed  to  catch  phrases 
such  as  "I've  got  a  stock 
tip  for  you"  and  send 
alerts  to  compliance 
officers  about  potentially 
dangerous  wording. 

Another  Assentor  user  — 
Jim  McCollister,  senior  vice 
president  of  operations  at  Ragen 
MacKenzie,  Inc.  in  Seattle  — 
said  his  company  began  to  use 
the  software  six  months  ago 
because  it  “hadn’t  found  any 
other  software  with  the  same 
capabilities”  and  were  geared 
toward  the  securities  industry. 
McCollister  said  the  software 
has  worked  “extremely  well.” 

Other  vendors  that  eventually 
may  offer  similar  products  in¬ 
clude  antivirus  software  maker 
Trend  Micro  and  Control  Data 
Corp.,  said  Mark  Levitt,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  International  Data  Corp. 
in  Framingham,  Mass.  But 
none  actually  has  done  so. 

Still,  most  E-mail  systems 
aren’t  equipped  to  handle  scan¬ 
ning  or  archiving  and  require 
add-on  products  to  do  so,  even 
though  they  are  being  used  to 
transport  potentially  sensitive 
information,  Levitt  said.  □ 


Many  businesses  can’t  afford 
to  build  and  support  the  con¬ 
stant  connection  of  a  wide-area 
network,  yet  they  prefer  the 
functionality  of  a  fat  client  for 
their  applications  instead  of  ap¬ 
plets  and  browsers,  said  Colin 
Mahony,  an  analyst  at  The  Yan¬ 
kee  Group  in  Boston. 

SUPPORT  NEEDS 

A  retail  chain  with  small  shops 
is  a  perfect  example  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  that  can  succeed  on  cost- 
effective  intermittent  links,  Ma¬ 
hony  said.  Yet  support  can  get 
out  of  hand  because  databases 
and  applications  must  be  kept 
synchronized. 

“They  need  a  tool  to  keep  up 
with  business  reporting  as  well 
as  IS  management  needs,”  Ma¬ 
hony  said. 

RemoteWare  from  XcelleNet, 
Inc.  in  Atlanta  handles  those 
needs,  said  Bill  Pratt,  finance 
vice  president  at  HoneyBaked 
Ham. 

“We’re  more  efficient  on  the 
IS  side  without  being  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish,”  Pratt 
said. 

RemoteWare  allows  Honey- 


crosoft  Corp.’s  claims  that  NT  is 
an  enterprise-level  player. 

Despite  long-standing  prob¬ 
lems  with  NT’s  scalability  and 
reliability,  Microsoft  recently  has 
raised  NT’s  flag  on  the  enter¬ 
prise  summit,  claiming  that  it 
has  taken  over  many  mission- 
critical  applications  in  corpo¬ 
rate  America. 

But  those  figures  may  be  the 
latest  chink  in  Microsoft’s 
armor,  which  has  been  banged 
around  before  by  claims 
that  NT  isn’t  ready  for  the  big 
time. 

JUMPED  GUN 

The  I  DC  numbers  —  as  well  as 
interviews  with  other  consul¬ 
tants  —  show  that  Microsoft 
may  have  raised  the  victory  flag 
a  bit  prematurely. 

“We  don’t  see  people  using 
NT  around  their  mission-critical 
stuff,”  said  Larry  Podmolik, 
vice  president  of  research  and 
development  at  Strategic  Tech¬ 
nology  Resources,  a  systems 
consultancy  in  Chicago.  “It’s 
not  odd  to  see  a  Sun  box  up  for 
a  year  without  a  reboot.  NT 
servers  typically  have  to  be  re- 


Baked  Ham  to  “change  gears 
quickly  without  having  to  throw 
people  at  a  support  problem,” 
he  said.  For  example,  sales  and 
marketing  managers  can  have 
new  functions  added  to  store 
applications  when  they  see  criti¬ 
cal  trends  affecting  sales  and 
customer  service. 

Just  one  or  two  IS  operators 
can  maintain  the  Windows  NT 
server,  the  databases  and  home¬ 
grown  applications  and  two  to 
four  Windows-based  PCs  at 
stores  in  15  states,  Crenshaw 
said. 


RemoteWare  lets  Honey- 
Baked  Ham  add  new  func¬ 
tions  to  store  applications 
when  it  sees  critical  trends 
affecting  sales 


booted  a  lot,  and  that’s  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  mission-critical  envi¬ 
ronments.” 

Dan  Kusnetzky,  an  analyst  at 
Framingham,  Mass. -based  IDC, 
said  that  right  now  Microsoft 
stands  fairly  alone  in  its  claims 
that  NT  is  enterprise-ready. 


IDC's  figures  may  be 
the  latest  chink  in 
Microsoft's  armor, 
which  has  been 
banged  around 
before  by  claims  that 
NT  isn't  ready  for  the 
big  time. 


“People  say  they’re  planning 
on  using  NT  for  major  enter- 
prise-class  workloads  —  down 
the  road,”  Kusnetzky  said.  “It’s 
acceptable  to  reboot  a  printer 


RemoteWare  automatically 
polls  each  store  nightly,  retries 
the  process  if  necessary  and 
warns  IS  of  problems.  It  gathers 
data  from  homegrown  sales,  in¬ 
ventory,  scheduling,  payroll  and 
forecasting  applications,  and  it 
distributes  new  or  updated  soft¬ 
ware. 

“We  couldn’t  maintain  a  dis¬ 
tributed  LAN  environment 
without  this  workhorse,”  Cren¬ 
shaw  said. 

NEXT  WAN 

However,  the  company  is  start¬ 
ing  to  require  more  timely  man¬ 
agement  and  reporting  capabili¬ 
ties.  Thus,  it  is  time  to  consider 
migrating  from  dial-up  links  via 
RemoteWare  to  the  constant 
connection  provided  by  a  WAN, 
Crenshaw  said. 

One  reason  is  that,  even 
though  IS  started  to  poll  stores 
several  times  a  day  during  holi¬ 
day  sales  seasons,  business 
managers  seek  more  immediate 
information  about  sales  transac¬ 
tions. 

And  although  RemoteWare 
lets  central  IS  operators  fetch 
and  replace  files  for  PC  configu¬ 
ration,  applications  and  data¬ 
bases,  they  sometimes  need 
interactive  remote-control  capa¬ 
bility  to  troubleshoot  problems, 
Crenshaw  said.  □ 


but  not  a  whole  company.” 

But  Microsoft  interprets 
IDC’s  numbers  differently. 

Jeff  Price,  lead  product  man¬ 
ager  for  Windows  NT  Server, 
said  there  are  a  few  factors  to  be 
considered. 

First,  he  said  that  file  and 
print  services  are  mission-criti¬ 
cal  for  some  companies,  and 
that  would  put  their  use  of  NT 
at  an  enterprise  level. 

He  also  said  the  fact  that  a  lot 
of  companies  have  one  central¬ 
ized  multiuse  server  compared 
with  many  file  and  print  servers 
for  individual  departments 
skews  the  numbers.  NT  might 
be  used  as  the  centralized  serv¬ 
er,  but  the  multiple  file  and 
print  servers  get  a  higher  head 
count. 

PROOF  IS  IN  THE  PUDDING 

But  Kusnetzky  said  corporate 
users  are  waiting  for  NT  5.0  — 
which  still  doesn’t  have  an  offi¬ 
cial  ship  date  but  is  generally 
expected  late  next  year  —  before 
they  dare  to  put  mission-critical 
functions  on  NT. 

“The  thrust  of  the  next  re¬ 
lease  of  NT  is  supposed  to  get 
rid  of  a  lot  of  the  problem  areas 
that  call  for  NT  to  be  rebooted,” 
he  said.  “People  think  that  will 
be  the  platform,  but  it’s  just  not 
there  yet.”D 


NT  sticks  to  file  and  print 
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Cabletron  pushing  Layer  3  switch 


Vendor  slashes  price  of  SmartSwitch  Router  by  55% 


By  Bob  Wallace 


users  stand  to  save  $15,000  per  system 
while  boosting  network  performance  if 
they  cash  in  on  a  recently  announced 
promotion  that  Cabletron  Systems,  Inc. 
is  running  on  its  Layer  3  switch. 

The  Rochester,  N.H.-based  vendor  cut 
the  price  of  its  SmartSwitch  Router  by 
55%,  from  $27,970  to  $12,995  until 
Sept.  30. 

Layer  3  systems  are  advanced  LAN 
switches  that  perform  high-speed  rout¬ 
ing,  eliminating  the  need  for  expensive 


CABLETRON'S 

SMARTPACKAGE 


Base  product:  An  eight-slot 
SmartSwitch  Router  (Layer  3 
switch) 

Equipped  with:  16 10M/100M 
bit/sec.  ports,  power  supply, 
control  module  and  router  and 
management  software 

Regular  price:  $27,970 

Promotional  price:  $12,995 

Offer  expires:  Sept.  30 

Source:  Cabletron  Systems,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.H. 


and  slow  high-end  routers  while  turbo¬ 
charging  corporate  data  networks. 

The  SmartSwitch  Router  can  route  15 
million  packets  per  second.  By  compari¬ 
son,  a  high-end  Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  7505 
router  can  route  only  500,000  packets 
per  second. 

The  Cabletron  system  can  handle  IP 
and  IPX  protocols.  Cabletron  got  the  sys¬ 
tem  with  its  January  acquisition  of  start¬ 
up  Yago  Systems,  Inc.  and  has  been 
shipping  it  since  May. 

Cabletron  is  trying  to  quickly  create  a 
market  for  what  analysts  agreed  is 
its  hottest  product  and  to  overcome  flat 
growth. 

The  product  competes  with  3Com 
Corp.’s  CoreBuilder  3500  and  Bay  Net¬ 
works,  Inc.’s  Accelar.  Cisco  sells  several 
Layer  3  switches. 

AND  THEY  WILL  COME 

“Lower-priced  higher-performance 
switches  will  attract  companies  that  are 
considering  using  the  technology  and 
tire-kickers,”  said  Craig  Johnson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  PITA  Group,  a  Portland,  Ore., 
research  and  consulting  firm.  “Users 
will  take  advantage  of  the  promotion 
to  buy  one  or  two  or  three  to  five  switch¬ 
es  to  solve  immediate  performance 
problems.” 

The  Cabletron  promotion  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  for  Layer  3  switches,  Johnson 
said.  And  as  the  promotion  is  extended 


COMPATIBLE  SYSTEMS  CORP.  has  an 

nounced  Windows  NT  and  Macintosh 
client  software  for  its  IntraPort  Virtual 
Private  Network  Access  Server. 

According  to  the  Boulder,  Colo., 
company,  the  server  software  allows 
users  to  create  private  data  networks 
that  use  the  public  Internet  as  a  back¬ 
bone.  The  server  can  support  virtual 
connections  for  up  to  eight  simultane¬ 
ous,  secure  tunnels.  The  new  IntraPort 
clients,  which  join  the  previously 
offered  Windows  98  client,  may  be 
used  over  Point-to-Point  Protocol  dial¬ 
up  connections  or  Internet-attached 
Ethernet  connections. 

The  server  costs  $2,995. 

Compatible  Systems 

(3°3)  444-9532 
www.compatible.com 

HILGRAEVE,  INC.  has  announced 
DropChute  Version  1.1,  Windows-based 
software  for  file  exchange  through  fire¬ 
walls  and  expanded  virus  protection. 

According  to  the  Monroe,  Mich., 
company,  users  drag  and  drop  files 
onto  recipient  icons,  and  the  software 
automatically  calls  the  recipient 
PC,  compresses  and  encrypts  data, 
checks  for  viruses  and  delivers  files 


without  stopping  on  mail  or  File  Trans¬ 
fer  Protocol  servers.  It  can  resume 
interrupted  transfers  and  send  files  via 
the  Internet,  TCP/IP  networks  or 
modems. 

DropChute  costs  $50. 

Hilgraeve 

(734)  243-0576 

www.hilgraeve.com 

XYPLEX  NETWORKS  has  announced 
EdgeGuardian,  a  wide-area  network 
router  with  integrated  virtual  private 
network  (VPN)  hardware. 

According  to  the  Littleton,  Mass., 
company,  the  router  can  support  up  to 
four  T1  lines,  with  integrated  channel 
service  unit/data  service  unit  IP  Rout¬ 
ing  and  10M  bit/sec.  or  10M/100M 
bit/sec.  Ethernet.  To  secure  packets  of 
information  traveling  over  a  VPN,  it 
uses  a  hardware  implementation  of  the 
Layer  3  IP  Sec  protocol  to  perform  au¬ 
thentication  and  hardware  encryption. 
A  World  Wide  Web-based  interface  for 
configuration  and  administration  is 
included. 

The  router  costs  $9,995. 

Xyplex  Networks 
(978)  952-4700 
www.xyplex.com 


to  distributors,  users  can  probably  nego¬ 
tiate  even  lower  prices  from  those  third 
parties. 

Other  major  Layer  3  switch  vendors, 
including  3Com,  Bay  and  Cisco,  aren’t 
cutting  prices  on  their  own  products  but 
won’t  rule  it  out. 


“We  look  at  promotions  as  a  legitimate 
marketing  tool  that  we  would  apply 
when  we  think  we  can  get  an  advan¬ 
tage,”  a  3Com  spokesman  said.  That 
could  include  Layer  3  switching,  he 
added. 

“I  think  you’ll  see  more  promotions  as 
the  Layer  3  switch  market  is  still  in  its 
early  stages  and  the  vendors  realize  that 
these  boxes  are  hot  products,”  Johnson 
said.  □ 


IN  THEORY,  YOU  WERE  SUPPOSED  TO 
60  DIRECTLY  TO  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
YOUR  SAP  ENTERPRISE  SOFTWARE. 


In  reality,  did  you  ever  actually  get  there? 

IP  your  ERP  soFtware  takes  years  to  Implement,  you're  moving  in  the  wrong  direction.  Baan 
ERR  solutions  are  Flexible  and  easy  to  implement,  meaning  your  system  will  be  up  and  running 
sooner.  Not  later.  And  since  it's  also  compatible  with  your  existing  ERP  system,  you  can 
add  Baan  soFtware  without  scrapping  your  initial  investment.  To  learn  more  about  us,  visit 
www.baan.com,  or  give  us  a  call  at  1-888-578-8543. 


4i  ‘  Baan  Company.  All  rights  reserved.  All  other  company  and  product  names  are  the  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Software 


Databases  ♦  Development  ♦  Operating  Systems 


Briefs 


PIRACY  ALERT 


■Of  the  574  million  new 
business  software  appli¬ 
cations  installed  globally 
last  year,  228  million  - 
or  four  in  every  10  app¬ 
lications  -  were  pirated, 
an  increase  of  2  million 
from  1996. 

Source:  Business  Software  Alliance,  Software 
Publishers  Association,  both  in  Washington 

Programmers  online 

Developers  looking  for  pro¬ 
gramming  information  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  are  the  tar¬ 
get  of  a  search  engine  service 
launched  by  One  Seek  Corp. 
in  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  OneSeek/ 
Developer  ( www.oneseek.com 
/dev)  lets  users  trawl  for  in¬ 
formation  with  VCR-style  con¬ 
trols.  Users  also  can  browse 
through  a  preassembled 
series  of  related  sites. 

Oracle  upgrades _ 

Oracle  Corp.  in  Redwood 
Shores,  Calif.,  this  week  plans 
to  announce  an  upgrade  of 
its  process  manufacturing 
software  that  can  handle  year 
2000  and  euro  currency 
issues.  Oracle  Process  Manu¬ 
facturing  4.1,  which  is  due 
next  month,  also  will  be  able 
to  share  product  costing  in¬ 
formation  with  the  new  Re¬ 
lease  11  of  Oracle’s  applica¬ 
tions  suite.  Oracle  bought  the 
manufacturing  software,  for¬ 
merly  called  GEMMS,  last 
year. 

Hon-Windows  apps _ 

OrbixCOMet,  a  middleware 
product  released  last  week  by 
Iona  Technologies  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  was  designed 
to  let  those  who  use  Win¬ 
dows-based  rapid  application 
development  tools  develop 
applications  that  can  run  in 
non-Windows  environments. 

The  Component  Object 
Model/Common  Object  Re¬ 
quest  Broker  Architecture 
bridge  was  beta-tested  at 
500  sites,  Iona  officials  said. 
OrbixCOMet  costs  $495  per 
developer. 


XML  gaining  momentum 

►  New  standard  enables  data  manipulation 


By  David  Orenstein 


DEVELOPER  DAVID  LINGREN 

gives  a  lot  of  credit  to  Extensible 
Markup  Language  (XML). 

Where  he  and  his  colleagues 
once  labored  to  create  propri¬ 
etary  protocols  to  transmit  in¬ 
formation  to  customers,  they 


now  use  the  open  XML  stan¬ 
dard.  That  means  faster  devel¬ 
opment  times  for  his  company, 
Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  a  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill,  N.J. -based  supplier  of 
credit  information  and  other 
business  intelligence. 

And  it  means  more  flexible, 
manipulable  data  for  customers 


rather  than  page  after  page  of 
written  reports,  said  Lingren, 
who  is  director  of  advanced  de¬ 
velopment  at  the  company. 

XML  is  a  nascent  standard 
that  goes  beyond  its  Hypertext 
Markup  Language  (HTML) 
cousin  as  a  set  of  document  for¬ 
matting  tags  that  work  on  any 
type  of  computer.  It  allows  data 
to  be  shared  and  transmitted 
among  applica¬ 
tions  on  servers 
or  within  appli¬ 
cations  from 
server  to  client. 
The  difference 
is  that  XML 
tags  can  indi¬ 
vidually  identify 
data  in  a  docu¬ 
ment  with  use¬ 
ful  classifica¬ 
tions,  meaning 
the  data  can 
be  manipulated, 
whereas  HTML 
affects  only  ap¬ 
pearance. 

XML,  page  44 


REVIEW*-  Drumbeat  2.0 

Beating  a 
path  to  the 
database 

By  Christopher  Lindquist 


you  have  the  database,  and 
your  users  have  the  Web.  Ele¬ 
mental  Software’s  Drumbeat 
2.0  lets  you  put  them  together 
—  with  remarkably  little  effort. 

Most  visual  Hypertext 
Markup  Language  (HTML)  edi¬ 
tors,  such  as  NetObjects,  Inc.’s 
Fusion  and  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
FrontPage,  focus  on  making  it 
simple  to  create  visually  attrac¬ 
tive  pages.  Drumbeat  2.0  takes 
that  a  significant  step  further:  It 
lets  you  easily  build  complex 
pages  that  derive  their  content 
from  comma-separated  value 
files  or  Open  Database  Connec¬ 
tivity-compliant  databases,  such 
as  Microsoft  Access  and  SQL 
Server. 

Drumbeat,  page  45 


LANGUAGE  PRIMER 

LANGUAGE 

Standard  Generalized 
Markup  Language 
(SGML) 

DEVELOPED 

1986,  the 
"granddaddy 
of  markup 
languages” 

BULK 

Bulky  and 
complex 

ABILITIES 

Conforms  to  author-defined 
Document  Type  Definitions  (DTD); 
content  can  be  tagged  to  reflect 
its  meaning  and  appearance 

Hypertext  Markup 
Language  (HTML) 

r 

1990  by  Tim 
Berners-Lee 

r  1 

Lean  and 
limited 

Sets  layout  and  appearance  of 
documents;  content  can't  be 
tagged  for  meaning,  only 
appearance 

Extensible  Markup 
Language  (XML) 

Source:  International  Data  Corp 

r 

Endorsed  this 
year  by  World 
Wide  Web  Con¬ 
sortium 

Framingham,  Mass. 

r  “1 

Leaner  than 
SGML,  more 
flexible  than 
HTML 

Users  can  use  DTDs  and  tag 
content  for  meaning;  can  run 
more  efficiently  over  low 
bandwidth 

Process  manufacturer  streamlines  orders 

*Marcam  software  offers  much-needed  flexibility^ 


By  Craig  Stedman 


for  process  manufacturer  Spe¬ 
cialty  Minerals,  Inc.,  change  is 
good. 

But  the  homegrown  main¬ 
frame  and  minicomputer  appli¬ 
cations  used  by  the  limestone 
and  talc  mining  company  don’t 
support  the  changes  it  wants  to 
be  able  to  make  to  quickly  tailor 
order  processing  and  product 
shipments  to  the  demands  of 
individual  customers. 

That  flexibility  is  a  must-have 
item,  said  Mike  Hamme,  direc¬ 
tor  of  customer  service  at  Spe¬ 
cialty  Minerals.  With  products 
“that  sell  for  pennies  a  pound 
and  tend  to  ship  by  the  ton,”  de¬ 
livery  costs  can  account  for  up 
to  half  of  a  customer’s  bill,  he 
said.  And  different  customers 
want  packaging  and  billing  to 
be  handled  in  unique  ways. 

To  meet  those  needs,  Spe¬ 
cialty  Minerals,  a  $400  million 
division  of  New  York-based 
Minerals  Technology,  Inc.,  is  in¬ 


stalling  process  manufacturing 
software  with  built-in  order- 
management  tools. 

The  Unix  software,  developed 
by  Marcam  Solutions,  Inc.  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  should  give  cus¬ 
tomer  service  workers  at  Spe¬ 
cialty  Minerals  the  leeway  to  set 
up  “a  multitude”  of  different 
packaging,  shipping  and  billing 
processes  for  customers, 
Hamme  said. 

That  would  make  life  much 
easier  for  the  company,  which 
processes  the  limestone  and  talc 


into  calcium  carbonate  to  use  in 
paper,  plastics,  pharmaceuticals 
and  other  products. 

Now,  Hamme  said,  each  spe¬ 


cial  customer  request  requires  a 
programming  change  on  the 
mainframe  or  IBM  AS/400. 

Orders,  page  44 


Automated  response  tool  serves  more  customers 


By  Roberta  Fusaro 


customer  inquiries  are  a  nec¬ 
essary  evil. 

Answering  them  by  E-mail 
and  over  the  phone  takes  a  lot 
of  time  and  effort  —  especially 
in  a  business  such  as  mortgage 
lending,  where  there  are  tons  of 


variables  and  usually  only  a  60- 
day  period  between  the  applica¬ 
tion  and  the  closing  date,  said 
Jack  Rodgers,  president  of 
American  Finance  &  Invest¬ 
ment,  Inc.  (AFI),  a  Plantation, 
Fla.-based  online  lender. 

Still,  there  are  basically  a  fi¬ 
nite  number  of  questions  home 


buyers  can  ask 
number  of 


and  a  finite 
answers  to  give 
them,  said  Sean  Marsh,  vice 
president  of  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  at  Access  National  Mort¬ 
gage,  Inc.,  a  discount  mortgage 
provider  in  Wilmington,  Mass. 

Both  mortgage  companies  are 
Automated  service,  page  44 
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Automated  service 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  43 

counting  on  World  Wide  Web- 
based  auto-response  techno¬ 
logy  from  Novato,  Calif.-based 
Brightware,  Inc.  to  more  effi¬ 
ciently  dole  out  those  answers 
and  boost  sales. 

Rodgers  said  AFI  employees, 
who  used  to  have  to  deal  with 
both  telephone  and  E-mail  cus¬ 
tomer  inquiries,  found  that  they 
couldn’t  type  fast  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  volume. 

The  online  lender  funds 
about  $6o  million  worth  of 
loans  per  month  and  gets  about 
75,000  unique  hits  per  month, 
he  said. 

Now  Web  site  visitors  can  get 
loan  information  almost  in¬ 
stantly.  The  numbers  can  be  up¬ 
dated  in  the  Brightware  data¬ 
base  on  the  fly,  and  any  preset 
text  can  be  edited  easily, 
Rodgers  said. 

He  wouldn’t  disclose  finances 
but  said  AFI’s  immediate  goal 


was  a  40%  return  on  its  invest¬ 
ment  'in  Brightware  —  and  it 
achieved  that  in  less  than  a  year. 

Access  isn’t  using  an  auto¬ 
response  tool  now  but  is  in¬ 
stalling  Brightware  2.0  — 

which  was  released  last  month 
with  a  new  interactive  Advice 
agent  —  to  answer  the  bulk  of 
its  customer  E-mail.  Marsh  said 
he  hopes  the  software  will  help 
Access  penetrate  a  much  larger 
market  without  having  to  add  to 
its  customer  service  staff;  the 
company  operates  in  15  states 
currently  and  hopes  to  go  na¬ 
tionwide  by  fall. 

The  Brightware  server  appli¬ 
cation  automatically  collects 
queries  made  on  a  Web  site 
and,  most  of  the  time, 
composes  a  response.  The  rest 
of  the  time,  it  routes  the  query 
to  a  predefined  third  party. 

A  user  fills  out  a  request 
form  on  the  Web  site,  citing  the 


Access  National  Mortgage's  Sean  Marsh  hopes  Brightware's 
Web-based  software  will  help  his  company  serve  more 
customers 


information  he  needs.  That 
message  is  pulled  into  an  in-box 
on  the  messaging  server.  Bright- 
ware’s  Answer  agent  retrieves 
it,  reads  it,  determines  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  question  through 
natural-language  processing  and 
matches  keywords  with  a  re¬ 
sponse  template  and  informa¬ 
tion  database  that  the  company 
has  created.  Brightware  then 
sends  the  information  to  the 
user  via  E-mail. 

NOT  ALONE 

Other  products  in  this  space 
include  those  from  Adante  in 
Carlsbad,  Calif.;  Mustang  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.  in  Bakersfield,  Calif.; 
and  Kana  Communications, 
Inc.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

David  Cooperstein,  an  analyst 
at  Forrester  Research,  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  said  auto¬ 
response  systems  such  as 
Brightware  are  best  suited  for 
and  most  often  used  in  finan¬ 
cial  services  and  retail  areas. 
Those  businesses  have  the  most 
direct  relations  with  customers 
and  often  need  to  capitalize  on 
customer  connections  and 
transactions  more  quickly,  he 
said. 

He  noted  that  the  first  wave 
of  electronic-commerce  sites 
made  it  tough  for  users  to  talk 
to  companies. 

“The  best  you  could  do  would 
be  to  search  the  Web  site  for 
phone  numbers  and  other  con¬ 
tact  information  and  then 
switch  to  the  telephone,”  Coop¬ 
erstein  said. 

But  there  has  been  a  push  as 
of  late:  The  market  for  Web- 
based  customer  service  applica¬ 
tions  will  grow  from  $11  million 
today  to  $650  million  by  2002, 
according  to  Forrester. 

Brightware  2.0  costs  up  to 
$190,000  for  a  perpetual 
license.  It  works  with  most 
standard  E-mail  systems.  □ 
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Specialty  Minerals  also  plans 
to  use  the  new  technology  to 
centralize  order  management  at 
its  administrative  offices  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  company’s  four  main 
plants  currently  process  their 
own  orders  because  Bethlehem- 
based  sales  and  customer 
service  workers  don’t  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  inventory  balances  and 
production  schedules  at  each 
facility. 

“If  we  have  to  call  up  to  get 
the  information,  the  customers 
might  as  well  call  the  plant 
themselves,'  Hamme  said.  But 
that  isn’t  very  efficient. 


More-flexible  software  was 
one  of  the  top  technology  prior¬ 
ities  cited  in  a  mini-survey  of 
15  large  manufacturers  done 
earlier  this  year  by  Plant-Wide 
Research  Group  in  North  Biller¬ 
ica,  Mass. 

“The  customer  is  king,”  said 
Bill  McSpadden,  Plant- Wide  Re¬ 
search’s  president.  And  being 
able  to  easily  adapt  systems  to 
individual  needs  “beats  the  heck 
out  of  a  salesman  telling  some¬ 
one,  ‘Oh  yeah,  we  can  do  that,’ 
and  then  running  back  and  say¬ 
ing  you  have  to  customize  your 
code,”  he  added. 

Specialty  Minerals  started 
testing  the  order  management 
piece  of  Marcam’s  Protean  3.0 
software  this  month  and  plans 
to  go  live  later  this  year  at 


plants  in  Canaan,  Conn.,  and 
Adams,  Mass.  A  companywide 
rollout  is  due  to  be  finished  by 
the  middle  of  next  year. 

The  integrated  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  order  management  soft¬ 
ware  also  is  expected  to  make 
analyzing  sales  and  profits 
down  to  the  level  of  individual 
customers  or  product  lines  less 
of  a  tractor  pull  for  users  at  Spe¬ 
cialty  Minerals. 

Sales  and  marketing  analysts 
will  be  able  to  pull  data  straight 
out  of  Protean  rather  than  hav¬ 
ing  to  assemble  it  from  multi¬ 
ple  applications.  “We  can  get 
the  information  now,  but  it’s 
the  equivalent  of  jumping 
through  hoops,”  said  Jay  Jan- 
son,  the  company’s  market  de¬ 
velopment  manager.  □ 


XML 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  43 

Since  the  World  Wide  Web 
Consortium  endorsed  the  first 
XML  standard  earlier  this  year, 
various  industries  —  including 
chemicals,  health  care  and 
financial  services  —  have  been 
working  to  develop  their  own 
standards  so  they  can  share 
data. 

The  200,000-subscriber  Wall 
Street  Journal  Interactive  Edition 
is  finding  early  uses  for  XML, 
with  a  prototype  of  its  cus¬ 
tomized  stock  results  service. 
The  site  lets  subscribers  set  up 
their  own  stock  portfolios,  with 
results  delivered  to  them  in  a 
static  HTML  page;  requests  to 
change  the  arrangement  of  data 
must  be  executed  on  the  server, 
said  Alan  Karben,  associate 
director  for  interactive  develop¬ 
ment.  With  the  XML  prototypes, 
the  changes  can  be  implement¬ 
ed  more  quickly  by  script  on  the 
client  side. 

“When  you  ship  XML  [to  the 
client],  you  retain  the  same  doc¬ 
ument  smarts  you  have  on  the 
back  end,”  Karben  said. 

On  the  vendor  side,  some 
companies  already  are  including 
XML  in  new  products  and  up¬ 
dates. 

IBM  will  include  XML  in  its 
WebSphere  product  later  this 
year,  and  it  has  already  shipped 
versions  of  Lotus  E  Suite  and 
its  TeamConnection  compo¬ 


nents  repository  product  with 
XML.  IBM  also  offers  a  Java 
parser  for  XML.  XML  needs  to 
be  parsed,  and  a  script,  often 
written  in  Java  or  JavaScript,  is 
needed  to  tell  a  browser  what  to 
do  with  a  parsed  XML  docu¬ 
ment. 

TEAM  STANDARD 

IBM  has  joined  with  several 
other  companies  —  including 
Oracle  Corp.,  Unisys  Corp.  and 
Sybase,  Inc.  —  to  propose  a 
standard  for  sharing  program¬ 
ming  data  over  the  Web  called 
XML  The  XMI  proposal  will  go 
before  the  Object  Management 
Group  on  July  27. 

Microsoft  Corp.,  meanwhile, 
will  include  XML  in  Office 
2000,  and  its  Internet  Explorer 
4.0  includes  XML  support. 
Microsoft  officials  said  the  com¬ 
pany  will  enhance  support  in 
Version  5.0  of  the  browser. 

But  XML  is  still  an  immature 
technology,  advocates  acknowl¬ 
edged. 

“What  we’re  seeing  at  the 
moment  is  a  lot  of  proof-of-con- 
cept  prototypes,”  said  David 
Webber,  a  software  consultant  at 
XML-EDI  Group,  a  vendor  orga¬ 
nization  that  looks  at  ways  to 
use  XML. 

XML  advocates  warn  that 
complicated  implementations 
could  be  frustrating  and  point¬ 
less.  “XML  is  really  quite  sim¬ 
ple,  and  that’s  the  point,”  said 
Craig  Hayman,  program  direc¬ 
tor  of  repository  strategy  at 
IBM.D 
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ENTERSOFT  SYSTEMS  CORP.  has 

announced  LifeKeeper  2.0, 
middleware  that  can  join  16 
Windows  NT  servers  in  a 
high-availability  cluster. 

The  Bridgewater,  N.J., 
company  said  the  software 
lets  groups  of  servers  back 
up  each  other.  When  a  fail¬ 
ure  occurs,  servers  still  in 
operation  restore  network 
interfaces,  data  and  appli¬ 
cations.  Access  to  network 
printers  also  is  maintained. 

Pricing  starts  at  $1,500 
per  server. 

Entersoft  Systems 
(908)  575-9100 
www.entersoft.com 

ENFISH  TECHNOLOGY,  INC.  has 

announced  Enfish  Tracker 
Pro,  data  tracking  software 
for  Windows  98,  Windows 
95  and  Windows  NT. 

The  Pasadena,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany  said  the  software  incor¬ 
porates  the  capabilities  of  a 


search  engine,  a  database 
and  a  file  system. 

It  creates  one  place  to  go 
for  data  regardless  of  loca¬ 
tion  or  application  and  auto¬ 
matically  sorts  new  data  into 
user-specified  categories. 

The  software  costs  $79.95. 
Enfish  Technology 
(626)  660-2300 
www.enfish.com 

INTEGRATED  COMPUTER  SOLU¬ 
TIONS,  INC.  has  announced 
Builder  Xcessory  Pro  5.0,  a 
software  suite  for  deploying 
Unix  applications  to  Win¬ 
dows  and  the  Internet. 

According  to  the  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.-based  com¬ 
pany,  developers  can  use  the 
software  to  recycle  C  and 
C++  components  on  multi¬ 
ple  platforms. 

The  software  costs  $6,495. 

ICS 

(617)  621-0060 

www.ics.com 
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Drumbeat 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  43 

On  the  surface,  Drumbeat  2.0  looks 
similar  to  many  other  visual  editors.  It 
uses  drag  and  drop,  contextual  menus 
and  dialog  boxes  to  avoid  writing  code. 

But  when  it  comes  time  to  access  data, 
Drumbeat  2.0  stands  apart.  Connecting 
to  a  database  is  nearly  as  simple  as  de¬ 
signing  a  page. 

Using  the  product’s  DataForm  Wizard, 
in  30  minutes  I  created  an  Active  Server 
Pages  (ASP)-based  World  Wide  Web  site 

PRODUCT  REVIEW 

►  Drumbeat  2.0 

ELEMENTAL  SOFTWARE 

Carlsbad,  Calif. 
www.drumbeat.com 

Price:  $699 

Pros:  Easy  to  create 
Web  pages  and  connect 
them  to  databases 
without  coding. 

Cons:  Full  feature  set  available  only 
in  an  all-Microsoft  Web  environment 

that  could  retrieve  and  update  records  in 
an  existing  Access  database.  I  simply 
pointed  to  the  proper  data  source,  select¬ 
ed  fields  and  built  a  query  using  the 
point-and-click  Query  Wizard.  Drumbeat 
quickly  built  the  relevant  pages,  creating 
fields,  buttons  and  pages  on  the  fly. 

And  Drumbeat’s  page  layout  tools  let 
you  dress  things  up  a  bit  afterward. 

CROSS-PLATFORM 

Drumbeat  shows  off  its  muscle  best  in 
an  all-Microsoft  Web  environment,  but  it 
doesn’t  ignore  other  platforms. 

When  creating  a  site,  you  can  choose 
browser  support  for  generic  HTML, 
Netscape  Navigator  3.x  or  any  4.0  brows¬ 
er.  You  also  can  select  whether  you  will 
use  an  ASP-compatible  server. 

Once  you  choose  your  platform, 
Drumbeat  will  show  only  those  options 
that  apply. 

For  instance,  right-click  on  a  graphic 
when  developing  for  Navigator  3.0,  and 
the  contextual  menu  will  contain  only 
options  that  the  browser  supports,  such 
as  opening  a  new  browser  window  or 
submitting  a  form.  Do  the  same  while 
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developing  for  Internet  Explorer  4.0,  and 
you  get  a  far  greater  list  of  functions, 
including  making  the  graphic  glow  or 
dim  when  the  mouse  pointer  moves  over 
it. 

Drumbeat  also  lets  you  build 
SmartPages,  which  automatically  match 
the  pages’  features  to  the  capabilities  of  a 
user’s  browser. 

Drumbeat  determines  which  browser 
the  user  has  (either  via  client-  or  server- 


side  scripting)  and  sends  down  the  ap¬ 
propriate  pages. 

Like  Fusion,  Drumbeat  saves  pages  in 
an  intermediate  format  and  converts 
them  to  HTML  during  the  publishing 
stage.  As  a  result,  you  can’t  directly  edit 
Drumbeat’s  HTML,  though  you  can  add 
your  own  hand-honed  code  via  the 
Passthrough  HTML  feature.  You  can  also 
link  to  and  publish  externally  created 
pages. 


Many  tools  let  you  connect  your  data¬ 
bases  to  the  Web,  but  Drumbeat’s  com¬ 
prehensive  set  of  well-integrated  tools 
gives  it  a  distinct  advantage. 

It’s  so  easy,  practically  any  computer- 
literate  user  will  be  able  to  get  a  data¬ 
base-driven  site  up  and  running.  □ 

Lindquist  is  a  reviewer  in  Moss  Beach, 
Calif.  He  can  be  reached  at  chris@ 
linqink.com. 
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ON  THE  WEB,  NO  ONE  KNOWS  HOW  SMALL  YOUR  COMPANY  IS.  Netfinity  3000.  Build  a  reliable  network  that  runs  Windows  NT®  or  other 
operating  systems.  Start  doing  business  on  the  Web.  Your  choice  of  Lotus®  Domino'"  or  Lotus  Domino  Intranet  Starter  Pack,™  90-day  IBM  Start  Up  Support  and  a  3-year  limited 
warranty1  are  included.  And  with  SystemXtra  you  can  get  a  hardware,  software,  services  and  financing  package.  Visit  www.ibm.com/netfinity  or  call  1  800  IBM  7255,  ext.  4761. 


Up  to  350  MHz2  Pentium®  II  processor  /  Up  to  384MB  ECC  SDRAM  memory  /  100  MHz  bus  speed  /  From  $1,7693 


(©business  tools 


pentium*  {f 


t  o'  terms  and  conditions  01  copies  of  IBM's  standard  Limited  Warranty,  call  1  800  772-2227  in  the  U.S.  Limited  Warranty  includes  International  Warranty  Service  m  those  countries  where  this  product  is  sold  by  IBM  or  IBM  Business  Partners 
(registration  required).  ;MHz  denotes  microprocessor  internal  dock  speed  only,  other  factors  may  also  affect  application  performance  'Estimated  reseller  price  to  end  users  for  model  8476-10U.  certain  features  descrrbed  above  are  available 
for  ’  1  additional  charge.  Actual  reseller  prices  may  vary.  IBM  product  names  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Microsoft.  Windows  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  Lotus. 
Don  o  and  Domino  Intranet  Starter  Pack  are  trademarks  of  Lotus  Development  Corporation  The  Intel  Inside  logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation  ©1998  IBM  Corp  All  rights  reserved 
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Briefs 

Which  technology  will  be 
important  to  your  organization 
in  providing  Web  access  to 
mainframes? 


H  Java 
■  ActiveX 
SI  Java  and  ActiveX 
Neither 
Not  sure 


Base:  Survey  of  163  IS  managers 
responsible  for  an  average  of 
3,500  users  with  host  access 


Source:  MSI  Consulting  Group,  Seattle 

Compaq  cuts  prices 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.  last 
week  slashed  Armada  note¬ 
book  prices  by  up  to  26%. 

The  Houston-based  com¬ 
puter  maker  cut  the  price 
of  the  Armada  4150T  from 
$1,489  to  $1,099;  the  4i6oT 
Slimline  from  $2,149  to 
$1,999;  the  Armada  7380- 
DMT  from  $4,089  to  $3,499; 
and  the  Armada  7792DMT 

from  $4,479  to  $3,799- 

HP  expands  line 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  last 
week  announced  that  it  ex¬ 
panded  its  Kayak  Windows 
NT  workstation  line  with 
a  dual-processor,  400-MHz 
Pentium-based  Kayak  XU 
workstation.  Prices  start  at 
*4,999- 

Dell  unwraps  servers 

Dell  Computer  Corp.  last 
week  announced  that  it  is 
launching  two  new  servers 
aimed  at  workgroup  and  file- 
and-print  applications. 

The  ProLiants,  dubbed  the 
6io  and  the  630,  feature  Pen¬ 
tium  II  processors  and  are 
priced  from  $3,500. 

Dell  also  announced  it  has 
revamped  its  World  Wide 
Web  sales  site  to  feature 
faster  download  times  and 
more  side-by-side  compar¬ 
isons  of  products. 
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Desktop  VMS  phaseout  rankles  users 


►  Move  is  forcing  costly  migrations,  they  say 


"VMS  is  a  shrinking  base 
and  like  IBM's  MVS,  it  is 
becoming  a  high-end  pro¬ 
position”  for  most  users. 

-  ROB  YOUNG 
BDP  INTERNATIONAL 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


COMPAQ  COMPUTER  CORP.’S  plan 

to  drop  desktop  OpenVMS  after 
the  year  2000  is  running  into  a 
maelstrom  of  protest  from  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Open¬ 
VMS  community. 

Several  users  in 
OpenVMS  Usenet 
newsgroups  claimed  the  move 
will  mean  a  costly  and  forced 
workstation  migration  to  Win¬ 
dows  NT. 

Discontinuing  desktop  Open¬ 
VMS  will  also  rob  software  ven¬ 
dors  and  the  user  community  of 
a  cost-efficient  and  reliable  de¬ 


velopment  platform,  they  said. 

“If  Compaq  discontinues 
VMS  [on  the  desktop],  I  don’t 
think  a  lot  of  people  will  go 
back  to  Compaq,”  warned 
Blakely  Williford,  a  systems 
administrator  at 
Fuller  Brush  Co.  in 
Great  Bend,  Kan. 
“Compaq  would 
have  burned  the  loyal  customer 
user  base  that  VMS  created  for 
Digital.” 

Fears  about  Compaq’s  plans 
for  desktop  OpenVMS  have 
been  stirring  up  a  flurry  of 
activity  in  the  newsgroups. 
Anxious  users  are  trying  to  rally 


support  for  ideas  that  range 
from  a  mass  letter-writing  cam¬ 
paign  to  taking  up  a  billboard 
outside  Compaq  headquarters 
advertising  user  support  for  the 
platform. 

“If  Compaq  stops  supporting 


VMS  on  workstations,  they  will 
reduce  their  development  base 
to  practically  nothing,”  said- 
Shane  Smith,  a  senior  technical 
consultant  at  Health  Net  in 
Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 

Desktop  VMS,  page  48 


_ DIGITAL _ 

WORKSTATIONS 


Where  to  go  for  Windows  98  upgrade  questions  at  some  major  vendors 


Vendor 

Dell 

Gateway 

Compaq 

Web  site 

www.dell.com/g8upgrade 

www.gateway2000.com 

www.compaq.com 

Details 

Most  incompatibilities 
listed;  downloads  and 
walk-through  instructions 
available 

Incompatibilities  listed; 
CD-ROM  kit  available 
for  detailed  upgrade 
instructions 

Problems  listed  are 
searchable;  more 
detailed  information 
for  certification  listed 
at  Microsoft  site 

Win  98  installation,  testing  tricky 


By  April  Jacobs 


IF  THERE  WERE  ANY  leSSOnS  to 
be  learned  from  the  mayhem 
that  surrounded  the  question  of 
upgrading  to  Windows  98  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  weeks,  it  is  that 
IS  teams  need  to  test  configura¬ 
tions  before  unleashing  them 
on  end  users. 

And  although  most  corporate 
information  systems  managers 
never  would  consider  doing 
otherwise,  analysts  said  the  task 
can  get  tricky  when  IS  staff  deal 
with  an  environment  that  isn’t 
standardized. 

That’s  because  many  of  the 
incompatibility  issues  that  sur¬ 
round  Windows  98  involve  dri¬ 
vers  for  external  peripherals, 
such  as  modems,  PC  Card  de¬ 
vices,  network  interface  cards 
and  printers  [CW,  July  13]. 

Steven  Epstein,  vice  president 
of  NewsLink  Services  at  Simon 
&  Schuster,  Inc.  in  New  York, 


hasn’t  installed  Windows  98 
yet,  but  he  isn’t  surprised  that 
people  are  having  problems. 
“When  was  the  last  time  you 
read  the  user’s  manual  before 
installing  software?”  Epstein 
said.  “People  think  the  operat¬ 
ing  system  is  just  another  piece 
of  software  and  don’t  do  any 
testing  until  something  goes 
wrong.” 

Fortunately,  corporate  desk¬ 
tops  aren’t  shipping  with  Win¬ 
dows  98  installed  yet. 

PLAN  OF  ACTION 

Users  need  to  catalog  all  the  in¬ 
stalled  peripherals  using  the 
hardware  compatibility  library 
or  PC  98  specifications,  both  of 
which  are  located  on  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  World  Wide  Web  site. 
They  also  should  refer  to  the  lat¬ 
est  information  available  on  PC 
makers’  Web  sites. 

And  even  if  all  the  user’s 
hardware  is  listed  as  compati¬ 


ble,  there  still  could  be  driver  or 
other  software  conflicts  —  even 
among  compatible  devices  —  as 
a  result  of  version  differences, 
corrupt  or  extraneous  registry 


entries  and  manually  over¬ 
ridden  settings  that  Windows 
98  doesn’t  expect. 

“Not  all  these  desktops  can  be 
upgraded  as  elegantly  as  Mi¬ 
crosoft  would  like  to  say,”  said 
John  Dunkle,  an  analyst  at 
Workgroup  Strategic  Services, 
Inc.  in  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

On  older  desktops,  users  may 
need  to  write  their  own  drivers. 
“But  then  they  have  to  go 
through  the  testing  process,  so 
I’m  going  to  have  to  stand  in 
line  and  wait,”  Dunkle  said. 

Microsoft  has  a  set  of  disks 
that  companies  can  use  to  test 
their  own  drivers.  The  actual 
testing  includes  loading  the  up¬ 
grade  and  putting  it  through  the 
motions  with  the  software  and 
peripherals  that  will  be  used.  □ 


m 


Worldwide  PC  sales  are  still  strong  despite  the  economic 
downturn  in  Asian  markets 


SHIPMENTS 


9.4  M 


12.6M* 


REVENUE 


$15B 


$22B* 


1996  1997  1998  1996  1997  1998 

‘Projected 

Source:  Consumer  Electronics  Manufacturers  Association,  part  of  the  Electronic  Industries  Alliance  in 
Arlington,  Va.;  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass 
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Desktop  VMS  phaseout 


CON  TINUED  FROM  PAGE  47 _ 

“With  no  software  available  .  .  .  VMS 
will  wither  away  to  a  handful  of  sites 
who  can’t  afford  to  migrate  off  it,”  Smith 
said. 

The  outcry  comes  at  a  time  when 
Compaq  is  trying  to  convince  jittery  cus¬ 


tomers  that  its  purchase  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  won’t  result  in  major 
technology  disruptions. 

The  Houston-based  vendor  has  repeat¬ 
edly  stressed  that  it  will  invest  in,  sup¬ 
port  and  enhance  key  Digital  technolo¬ 


gies  such  as  Alpha,  Digital  Unix  and 
OpenVMS  at  the  high  end. 

But  in  the  OpenVMS  workstation 
space,  Compaq,  like  Digital  before  it, 
is  making  no  secret  of  its  plans  to  quick¬ 
ly  wind  down  support  for  the  VMS 
platform. 

Part  of  the  reasoning  has  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  apart  from  the  support  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  newsgroups,  many  users 
are  moving  away  from  VMS  to  NT  for 
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cost  and  ease-of-use  reasons  on  the  desk¬ 
top,  some  users  said. 

“Desktop  VMS  does  not  have  the 
same  kind  of  strategic  importance  as 
VMS  servers  do,”  said  Rich  Marcello, 
vice  president  of  OpenVMS  software  at 
Compaq.  “Our  focus  on  the  desktop  is 
Windows  98  and  NT.  We  have  been  say¬ 
ing  for  some  time  that  the  strategic  im¬ 
portance  of  OpenVMS  is  at  the  high 
end." 

GOING  TO  HIGH  END 

“VMS  is  a  shrinking  base  .  .  .  and  like 
IBM’s  MVS,  it  is  becoming  a  high-end 
proposition”  for  most  users,  said  Rob 
Young,  VMS  cluster  manager  at  BDP  In¬ 
ternational,  a  freight  management  com¬ 
pany  in  Philadelphia. 

Some  users  have  long  recommended 
that  Digital  and  now  Compaq  drop 
OpenVMS  workstation  prices  to  near- 
Windows  NT  levels  to  generate  mass 
sales,  said  Terry  Shannon,  editor  of 
“Shannon  Knows  DEC,”  a  newsletter  in 
Ashland,  Mass. 

Compaq  has  done  the  num¬ 
bers  and  figured  that  [desk¬ 
top]  OpenVMS  is  just  not  a 

good  value  proposition." 

-  Terry  Shannon, 

"Shannon  Knows  DEC" 

“But  Compaq  has  done  the  numbers 
and  figured  that  [desktop]  OpenVMS  is 
just  not  a  good  value  proposition,”  he 
said. 

Compaq  will  support  OpenVMS  on 
the  current  generation  of  Alpha  worksta¬ 
tions,  called  EV56,  through  2000. 

After  that,  the  company  will  offer  mi¬ 
gration  packages  to  Windows  NT  and  an 
upgrade  option  to  next-generation  EV6 
OpenVMS  servers,  Marcello  said. 

There  are  an  estimated  150,000  to 
175,000  VMS  workstations  worldwide, 
or  about  35%  to  40%  of  the  434,000 
OpenVMS  systems  installed. 

A  majority  of  them  are  in  scientific, 
engineering  and  educational  establish¬ 
ments,  according  to  analysts. 

Though  it  has  never  been  a  mass- 
volume  platform  like  Windows,  the  20- 
year-old  OpenVMS  platform  has  long 
enjoyed  a  reputation  for  rock-solid  relia¬ 
bility  and  performance.  □ 
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Don't  be  late! 
Simulate! 

Simulating  to  test  year 
2000-readiness  can  be 
good  practice,  Ed  Your- 
don  says.  Page  52 


Managing 


BY  KATHLEEN  MELYMUKA 


When  you're 
hiring  career 
changers,  past 
lives  may 
predict  future 
success  in  IT 


JANE  AUSTEN,  SIGMUND  FREUD,  WOLFGANG  AMADEUS 
mozart  and  noah  apply  for  two  programming 
positions  at  your  company.  Each  has  left  a  success¬ 
ful  career  and  recently  graduated  from  a  good  program¬ 


ming  course,  whom  do  you 

According  to  technical  trainers, 
Mozart  and  Noah  are  your  best 
bets. 

The  aptitudes  that  draw  a  person 
to  technology,  they  say,  are  often  the 
same  ones  that  led  him  to  a  previ¬ 
ous  career  that,  on  the  surface  at 
least,  couldn’t  be  more  different. 

“Many  people  could  have  gone 
into  computer  science,  but  their 
teachers  told  them  they  were  really 
talented  in  music,”  says  Alan  Mc- 
Nabb,  director  of  the  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ence  Placement  Office  at  Indiana 
University’s  career  development 
center  in  Bloomington.  “If  they  had 
been  told  they  could  go  far  in  com- 


HIRE  ? 

puter  science,  they  could  have  been 
there.” 

ORCHESTRATING  SUCCESS 

It  seems  that  musical  aptitude  is 
one  of  the  strongest  predictors  of 
success  in  a  technical  position. 
“The  highest  scores  on  the  admis¬ 
sions  test  and  best  performers  have 
been  people  with  a  background  in 
music,”  says  Terry  Skwarek,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Institute  for  Professional 
Development  in  the  School  of  Com¬ 
puter  Science,  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Systems  at  DePaul 
University  in  Chicago. 

Crazy  correlations,  page  50 
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CRAZYCORRELATIONS 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  49 


Others  who 
deal  with  career 
changers  agree.  “I’ve 
■y  had  the  same  experi¬ 
ence,”  McNabb  says.  He 
says  he  finds  that  students 
who  begin  in  the  performing  arts  pro¬ 
gram  frequently  migrate  to  computer 
science. 

In  the  trenches,  the  correlation  is 
equally  strong. 

But  why? 

“The  common  thread  probably  is 
that  both  are  very  structured  environ¬ 
ments,"  says  Galen  H.  Graham,  pres¬ 
ident  of  DeVry  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  high  correla¬ 
tion  between  musical  ability  and  rea¬ 
soning  skills,”  Skwarek  says.  “It  has 
to  do  with  recognizing  and  manipu¬ 
lating  patterns.  That  happens  in  mu¬ 
sic  and  in  programming.” 

TIME  AND  SPACE 

Some  say  the  real  correlation  has  less 
to  do  with  discrete  aptitudes  than 
with  the  way  technical  people  think: 
They  favor  spatial/temporal  reason¬ 
ing,  or  the  ability  to  visualize.  Mozart, 
who  composed  entire  symphonies  in 
his  head,  clearly  excelled  at  that  skill. 
And  Albert  Einstein,  who  was  known 
to  think  about  time  and  space,  was 
also  known  to  favor  the  violin. 

The  ability  to  do  spatial/temporal 
reasoning  is  important  in  a  lot  of 
areas,  says  Gordon  L.  Shaw,  professor 
emeritus  of  physics  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Irvine  and  co-discov¬ 
erer  of  the  “Mozart  Effect,”  which 
demonstrates  that  exposure  to  classi¬ 
cal  music  enhances  reasoning  ability. 

“It  makes  sense  that  if  you’re  good 
at  one  of  these  higher  brain  functions 
that  involve  the  spatial/temporal 
aspect,  you’re  going  to  be  good  at 
the  others,”  Shaw  says.  “To  construct 
a  good  program,  you  want  to  be  able 
to  see  the  consequences  in  your 
head,  not  just  do  line  by  line  of  the 
code.  You  have  to  be  able  to  totally 
visualize  it.” 

Howard  Rosenbaum,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  School  of  Library  and  In¬ 
formation  Science  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  tells  of  a  professional  bass  player 
who  became  fascinated  with  comput¬ 
ers.  “He  told  me  that  sometimes 
when  he  sits  down  at  a  computer,  he 
can  visualize  what  he’s  doing  as  if  it 
were  a  piece  of  music,”  he  says. 

FROM  ARK  TO 
OBJECT  ORIENTATION 

That’s  where  Noah  comes  in.  He  was 
able  to  visualize  a  highly  complex 
construction  project  based  on  pretty 
scant  numerical  data. 


That  skill,  too,  works  in  informa¬ 
tion  technology.  Rosenbaum  has  an¬ 
other  student  who  was  a  construction 
foreman. 

“He  has  an  interesting  ability  to 
visualize  a  project  —  where  it  all  fits 
in  a  blueprint  he  carries  in  his  head,” 
Rosenbaum  says.  “He  looks  at  pro¬ 
gramming  as  having  a  structure.  He 
starts  by  drawing  blueprints  and 
sketches  just  as  he  would  if  he  were 
putting  up  a  building.” 

The  correlation  is  equally  apparent 
on  the  job.  “One  of  my  best  employ¬ 
ees,  now  a  senior  program  analyst, 
was  a  construction  worker,”  says  Jim 
Crumb,  chief  operating  officer  at 
World  Media  Co.  in  Omaha.  “Compa¬ 
nies  should  go  out  and  start  inter¬ 
viewing  carpenters.” 

The  ability  to  visualize  facilitates 
another  aptitude  common  among 
technical  people:  a  knack  for  solving 
mental  puzzles.  Mathematicians  who 
move  to  IT  say  their  success  depends 
more  on  their  ability  to  solve  mental 
puzzles  than  to  do  complex  calcula¬ 
tions. 

But  before  you  send  Freud  packing, 
consider  this:  Rosenbaum  says  suc¬ 
cess  in  technology  may  ultimately  de¬ 
pend  on  a  person’s  ability  to  relate 
technology  to  his  previous  career.  “I 
think  it’s  a  matter  of  being  able  to 
find  a  workable  metaphor,”  he  says. 
“Many  who  are  successful  have  done 
that.”  He  cites  graphic  artists  who 
think  of  pixels  on  a  screen  as  oils  on 
a  canvas. 

THE  METAPHOR'S  THE  THING 

“When  they  bring  a  familiar  meta¬ 
phor  from  another  area  and  see  its 
application,  the  mystique  is  removed, 
and  computing  work  becomes  just 
another  tool  in  their  creative  tool  kit,” 
Rosenbaum  says.  “They  have  an  in¬ 
teresting  conceptual  framework  to 
bring  to  the  experience  rather  than 
just  struggling  with  it  line  by  line.” 

Finally,  even  novelist  Austen  may 
not  have  chosen  the  wrong  second 
career.  IT  workers  have  to  perform 
in  the  real  world,  where  not  every 
programmer  gets  to  visualize  and 
build  a  masterpiece  from  beginning 
to  end. 

“Sure,  a  guy  who  does  music  can 
see  how  [a  whole  system]  fits  togeth¬ 
er,”  says  Don  Goodman,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  business  development  at 
Chubb  Computer  Services,  an  IT 
training  firm  in  Parsippany,  N.J. 

“But  if  you’re  working  on  year 
2000  and  you  want  to  see  the  whole 
picture,  guess  what?  You’re  not  going 
to  be  able  to.  And  if  you’re  working 
with  end  users,  you’d  better  be  articu¬ 
late,”  he  says. 


CAREER  CHANGERS 

A  look  at  five  people  who  switched  careers  to  IT 


DANIEL 
LARIVIERE 

Andersen  Con¬ 
sulting 
Ottawa 

Former  life:  construction 
worker 

Current  life:  IT  consultant, 
two  years 

Key  skill:  visualization 

Why  the  switch?  “When 
you’re  building  a  house,  you 
make  the  drawings,  read  the 
blueprints,  pay  attention  to 
details.  I’m  doing  a  lot  of  that 
now  without  the  physical  part 
of  construction:  planning, 
flow  charting,  details.  You 
scope  it  out  almost  the  same 
way.” 

CATHY  BOCK 

Household  International,  Inc. 
Prospect  Heights,  Ill 
Former  life:  chemist. 

Current  life:  senior  business 

analyst,  io  years 

Key  skill:  mental  puzzles 

Why  the  switch?  “I  have  a 
strong  math  background,  but 
I’m  not  doing  calculations;  it’s 
more  the  skills  of  being  able  to 
solve  story  problems.  Users  will 
tell  you  a  story,  and  buried  in 
the  story  is  the  information  you 
need,  and  you  have  to  be  able  to 
pull  it  out.” 

BILL 

SHACKELFORD 

Russell  Martin  & 
Associates.  (IT 
trainers) 

Chicago 

Former  life:  musician,  linguist 
Current  life:  senior  learning 
facilitator;  president,  Shack¬ 
elford  &  Associates,  15  years 
Key  skills:  pattern  recognition, 
spatial/temporal  skills 


So  look  to  former  lives  to  predict 
technical  aptitude  —  but  remember: 
It  takes  more  than  aptitude  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  some  IT  jobs  are  less  tech¬ 
nical  than  others. 

Mozart  and  Noah  are  shoe-ins  for 
the  programming  slots,  but  based  on 
her  communications  skills,  Austen 


Why  the  switch?  “Music  uses 
some  of  the  same  kinds  of 
thought  processing  as  many 
programming  languages:  pat¬ 
tern  recognition,  formation  of 
patterns,  repetition  of  patterns. 
There’s  the  same  kind  of  recog¬ 
nition  in  language.  I  was  drawn 
to  exotic  languages,  and  what 
could  be  more  exotic  than  pro¬ 
gramming  languages?” 

JEFF 

BLACKMORE 

Indiana  University 
Bloomington 
Former  life:  land¬ 
scape  construction 
Current  life:  IT  graduate 
student,  second  year 
Key  skills:  visualization,  use  of 
metaphor 

Why  the  switch?  “When  I 
build  something,  I  look  at  the 
landscape,  cut  up  the  timber,  put 
together  the  joints  and,  when 
it’s  all  set,  pour  the  dirt  in.  Now, 
I  take  data  and  give  it  structure. 
The  joints  are  the  relationships, 
the  timber  is  the  structure,  the 
dirt  is  the  data.  If  the  dirt  comes 
out  between  the  joints,  I  know 
the  design  isn’t  right.” 

JANET  SYSLO 

ConAgra  Corp. 

Omaha 

Former  life:  accounting 
manager 

Current  life:  programmer, 
one  year 

Key  skills:  structure,  visual¬ 
ization 

Why  the  switch?  “Accountants 
and  programmers  have  to  be 
able  to  compartmentalize  things 
and  break  them  into  small  steps 
and  put  them  in  order  and  tick 
them  off  and  make  sure  each 
part  is  handled  properly.” 


could  be  a  good  choice  for  a  relation¬ 
ship  manager  or  an  internal  consul¬ 
tant. 

And  they  say  Freud  has  a  way  with 
metaphors.  □ 

Melymuka  is  Computerworld ’s  senior 
editor,  management. 
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CONFERENCES 


Is  summer  leaving  you  thirsting  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  technology  knowledge?  How  does  a  trip  to 
California  sound?  Here  are  four  key  conferences 
that  will  take  place  in  August  and  September. 


►  The  1998  Training  IT  Confer¬ 
ence  &  Expo.  Aug.  17  to  20  at 
The  Fairmont  Hotel  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

The  conference  focuses  on  the 
IT  training  field,  from  delivering 
training  today  to  learning  about  to¬ 
morrow’s  training  trends. 

Cost:  $995.  Contact:  Influent 
Technology  Group,  (888)  333- 
9088;  fax:  (508)  872-1153;  E-mail: 
Training-IT@influent.com;  World 
Wide  Web  address:  www.influent. 
com. 

►  WebSeC  *98,  a  conference  and 
expo  on  Web  security,  Aug.  18  to 
20  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  in  San 
Francisco. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  "too 
much”  security?  You’ll  find  plenty 
of  security-related  topics  here 
among  six  tracks,  including  Cryp¬ 
tography  &  Electronic  Commerce 
and  Tools  &  Techniques. 

Cost:  $1,095.  Contact:  MIS 
Training  Institute,  (508)  879- 
7999;  fax:  (508)  872-1153;  E-mail: 
mis@misti.com;  Web  address: 
www.misti.com. 

►  Support  Services  Conference 
&  Expo  -  Fall  '98.  Sept.  9  to  11  at 

San  Francisco’s  Moscone  Center. 

A  key  event  for  customer  ser¬ 


vice  —  both  internal  and  external 
—  and  technical  support  pro¬ 
fessionals.  There  are  more  than 
120  conference  sessions  divided 
among  five  learning  tracks. 

Cost:  $1,095  t0  $1,295.  Contact: 
Support  Services  Conference  & 
Expo,  (781)  433-1650;  fax:  (781) 
449-1413;  Web  address:  www.ssce. 
com. 

►  Internet  Commerce  Expo.  Sept. 

22  to  25  at  the  Los  Angeles  Con¬ 
vention  Center. 

Keep  current  with  developments 
in  Internet  commerce,  corporate 
intranets  and  extranets.  There  are 
plenty  of  opportunities  to  talk  with 
companies  and  visionaries  that  are 
the  driving  forces  behind  Internet 
business. 

Cost:  $395  to  $1,395.  Contact:  In¬ 
ternet  Commerce  Expo  (part  of  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Group,  parent 
company  of  Computerworld),  (800) 
667-4423;  Web  address:  www.idg. 
com/ice.  □ 

MQREOULIHE  * 

For  a  complete  list  of  upcoming 
IT  conferences  and  seminars, 
visit  Computerworld  online. 

www.computerworld.com/more 
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JARGON  JUDGE 


II 


Point-of-sale  device” 


The  day  my  mother  comes  home  from  the  mall  and  ex¬ 
claims,  “That  clerk  had  no  idea  how  to  operate  that  darned 
point-of-sale  device!”  is  the  day  I  will  be  forced  to  admit  my  parents 
have  entered  the  Information  Age. 


Fortunately,  neither  of  those  things 
seems  in  any  danger  of  happening. 

That’s  because  as  far  as  my  mother 
—  and  most  Americans  —  are  con¬ 
cerned,  store  clerks  operate  cash  regis¬ 
ters.  If  you  told  them  they  aren’t  called 
that  anymore,  you’d  get  quite  a  puzzled 
look. 

Of  course,  the  register  has  come  a 
long  way.  Aided  by  bar  codes  on  prod¬ 
ucts,  a  scanning  laser  beam  and  all 
kinds  of  software,  it’s  often  nothing 
less  than  a  complete  inventory  and  re¬ 
plenishment  system.  And  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  it  can  tell  management  what 
items  customers  from  a  given  town 
purchased  or  how  many  people  bought 
only  sale  items. 

Nonetheless,  calling  it  a  point-of-sale 
(POS)  device  isn’t  the  way  to  convey 
that.  Yet  that’s  what  people  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  do  —  it’s  POS,  pronounced  P-0- 
S,  a  noun.  But  POS  is  a  modifier  —  in 
this  context,  it  describes  a  machine.  So 
using  it  as  a  noun  is  incorrect.  (It  looks 
abhorrent,  too,  like  the  result  of  a 
dreaded  medical  test.) 

Of  course,  people  who  call  it  a  POS 
device  are  technically  correct.  The  place 
where  money  changes  hands  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  “point”  where  the  “sale” 
takes  place.  The  problem  here  is  the 
sin  of  omission:  POS  terminals  aren’t 
just  located  at  the  point  of  sale.  For 
example,  the  customer-service  desk 
handles  returns  as  well  as  sales.  “Cash 
register”  might  be  outdated,  but  POS  is 
incomplete. 


ANNE  MCCRORY 


Finally,  we  have  to 
look  at  our  language.  If 
we  banish  “cash  regis¬ 
ter,”  why  stop  there? 

What  about  cashiers? 

What  about  personnel 
who  “ring  up”  our  or¬ 
ders?  We  didn’t  change 
the  verb  we  use  with 
the  telephone  —  dial  — 
when  push  buttons 
came  along;  we  don’t  automatically 
need  to  rechristen  machines  just  be¬ 
cause  they’ve  been  enhanced. 

A  name  can  be  an  integral  part  of 
a  legacy,  too.  Consider  that  the  original 
cash  register  patent  —  to  a  Dayton, 
Ohio,  restaurateur  named  James  Ritty 
in  1879  —  led  to  the  formation  of 
National  Cash  Register,  which  today 
still  exists  as  NCR  (which  still  makes 
cash  registers,  albeit  modern  ones). 
And  as  parent  AT&T  learned  when  it 
tried  to  rename  the  company  in  1994, 
there’s  no  substitute  for  a  name 
that’s  synonymous  with  a  product.  (It 
spun  off  the  unit  and  gave  it  back  its 
name  in  1996.)  In  fact,  that’s  called 
“branding.” 

And  that’s  a  very  ’90s  concept.  So 
let’s  stick  with  cash  register,  too.  If  it 
ain’t  broke,  there’s  no  reason  to  fix  it.  □ 

Does  any  high-tech  jargon  have  you 
steamed?  Tell  Anne  McCrory,  former 
Computerworld  copy  desk  chief  and 
now  assistant  sections  editor.  Her  Inter¬ 
net  address  is  anne_mccrory@cw.com. 


If  you  were  to  compare  the 
definitions  of  about  25  words 
in  a  modem  dictionary  with  a 
6o-year-old  edition,  you 
might  find  a  few  noticeable 
differences. 

The  computer  industry,  as 
we  all  know,  changes  more 
rapidly.  AMACOM  Books  in 
New  York  recently  published 
the  eighth  edition  of  Alan 
Freedman’s  The  Computer 
Glossary  (512  pages;  $29.95 


paperback),  and  we  couldn’t 
help  but  compare  it  with 
1989’s  fourth  edition. 

■  The  fourth  edition  con¬ 
tained  3,500  entries;  the 
eighth,  more  than  6,000. 

■  The  fourth  edition  doesn’t 
have  entries  for  total  cost  of 
ownership,  gigabyte,  Java  or 
Internet. 

■The  fourth  edition  con¬ 
tained  four  definitions  for 
Microsoft  Corp.  or  its  prod- 


BOOKSHELF 


ucts.  There  are  10  in  the 
eighth  edition. 

■The  ’89  entry  for  “client/ 
server”  reads:  “In  a  commu¬ 
nications  network,  the  client 
is  the  requesting  machine 
and  the  server  is  the  supply¬ 
ing  machine.”  The  ’98  edi¬ 
tion  defines  “client/server,” 
“client/server  architecture,” 
“client/server  network”  and 
“client/server  protocol.” 

We’ve  come  a  long  way.  □ 
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ear  2000  project  managers,  here’s  a  scenario 
you’re  likely  to  face:  You’re  summoned  to  a  board 
of  directors  meeting  and  asked  one  simple  ques¬ 
tion:  “How  bad  will  it  be  if  we  don’t  make  it?” 


(  ED  YOURDON  ) 

SIMULATE 
TO  TEST 
HOW  READY 
YOU  ARE 
FOR  THE 
YEAR  2000 


Your  natural  tendency  is  to  reply,  “I’m 
highly  confident  that  we  are  going  to 
make  it.  I  updated  the  project  schedule 
just  this  morning,  and  it  shows  .  .  .” 

But  an  impatient  director  interrupts, 
“What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  happens 
if  your  estimates  are  wrong  and  your 
year  2000  project  isn’t  finished  by  Dec. 
31,  1999.  How  bad  will  it  be?” 

“That’s  difficult  to  answer,”  you  re¬ 
spond.  “We  have  several  hundred  sup¬ 
pliers  and  vendors  plus  the  phone  com¬ 
pany,  the  electric  company  and  our 
banks.  The  situation  is  so  complex  that 
we  can’t  predict  what  would  happen  if 
some  of  those  organizations  fall  behind 
on  their  year  2000  projects.” 

The  director  won’t  be  satisfied.  “Let’s 
ignore  the  outside  influences  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,”  he  says.  “If  our  order-entry  sys¬ 
tem  crashes  on  Jan.  3,  how  bad  will  that 
be  for  us?  And  if  that  affects  our 
accounts  receivable  system,  how  long  be¬ 
fore  we  run  out  of  cash?” 

That  boardroom  example  is  a  classic 
case  for  running  a  simulation  of  a 
potential  year  2000  business  scenario. 
In  the  most  simplistic  case,  it’s  one  that 
the  chief  financial  officer  could  accom¬ 
plish  with  a  spreadsheet.  If  the  com¬ 
pany’s  order-entry  system  breaks  down, 
for  example,  it’s  fairly  easy  to  calculate 
the  impact  on  revenue:  No  invoices  will 
be  generated,  and  the  only  cash  receipts 
will  be  those  associated  with  invoices 
that  are  in  the  pipeline  when  the  system 
crashed.  If  the  accounts  receivable 
system  is  down,  too,  then  incoming 
cash  is  reduced  to  a  trickle  in  an  easily 
predictable  period  of  time.  Chances  are 
that  the  CFO  can  predict,  with  consider¬ 


able  accuracy,  when  the  company  will 
run  out  of  cash  and  be  forced  to  close  its 
doors. 

COMPLEXITIES  ABOUND 

Unfortunately,  things  aren’t  quite  that 
simple  and  obvious  with  the  year  2000 
situation.  The  reason?  Everything  is  con¬ 
nected  to  everything  else  in  a  complex 
set  of  interdependencies.  A  simple  fail¬ 
ure  in  system  A  could  render  database  X 
inaccessible:  that  could  make  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  run  system  B,  which  transmits  a 
file  of  transactions  to  system  C  via  a  ven¬ 
dor-supported  network,  which  updates 
database  Z.  And  it  may  be  the  failure 
with  database  Z  two  weeks  later  that  ren¬ 
ders  the  order-entry  system  inoperable. 

Even  that  example  is  unrealistically 
trivial.  The  typical  organization  has  hun¬ 
dreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  systems,  each 
with  complex  interfaces  and  dependen¬ 
cies.  In  the  ideal  case,  every  one  of  those 
systems  is  undergoing  its  own  year 
2000  remediation,  and  in  the  best  of  all 
cases,  they’ll  all  be  finished  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  ultimate  deadline  of  Dec.  31, 
1999.  But  what  if  one  project  is  late? 
What  if  a  key  vendor  doesn’t  provide  the 
promised  year  2000-compliant  upgrade? 
Where  is  the  weak  link  in  the  chain,  and 
what  are  the  consequences  of  a  failure? 

TOOLS  CAN  HELP 

There  are  many  ways  to  model  such  a 
situation  by  using  general-purpose 
simulation  tools  such  as  Ithink  from 
High  Performance  Systems,  Inc.  in 
Hanover,  N.H.;  Dynamo  from  Pugh- 
Roberts  Associates  in  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Extend  from  Imagine  That  in  San  Jose, 


Calif.;  or  PowerSim  from  PowerSim 
Corp.  in  Norway  (U.S.  headquarters  in 
Herndon,  Va.J. 

But  with  less  than  18  months  to  finish 
all  of  their  year  2000  work,  most  orga¬ 
nizations  don’t  have  the  time,  resources 
or  patience  to  set  up  a  research  team  to 
build  a  year  2000  contingency-planning 
model.  But  it  turns  out  that  you  don’t 
have  to  build  one  from  scratch.  You  can 
build  a  fairly  sophisticated  model  much 
more  quickly  by  using  an  intriguing 
product  called  Think  2000  from  Think¬ 
ing  Tools,  Inc.  in  Monterey,  Calif.  Think 
2000  lets  the  year  2000  project  team 
describe  resources  (hardware  units,  sys¬ 
tem  software,  application  systems  and  so 
on),  dependencies  among  resources  and 
plans  for  repairing  the  resources.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  “Our  plan  calls  for  three  projects, 
one  of  which  repaired  all  hardware  de¬ 
vices  by  June  30,  1998,  the  second  of 
which  will  repair  all  system  software  by 
Sept.  30,  1998,  and  the  third  of  which 
will  repair  all  of  our  application  systems 
by  Dec.  31,  1998.” 

Think  2000  is  relatively  expensive, 
but  because  millions  of  dollars  are  at 
stake,  if  not  the  very  survival  of  the 
organization,  I  think  it’s  well  worth  in¬ 
vestigating.  One  way  or  another,  you’re 
going  to  need  that  kind  of  simulation  ca¬ 
pability  —  for  it’s  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  you  get  an  urgent  phone  call  from 
the  board  of  directors.  Be  prepared.  □ 

Yourdon  heads  the  Year  2000  Advisory 
Service  at  Cutter  Consortium  in  Arlington, 
Mass.  His  most  recent  book  is  Time 
Bomb  2000.  He  can  be  reached  via 
E-mail  at  ed@yourdon.com. 


Survey:  Technology 
tops  CEOs'  concerns 

Your  CEO  may  finally  be 
getting  it. 

Information  technology 
and  data  management  are 
among  the  top  issues  on  the 
minds  of  key  business  lead¬ 
ers,  according  to  a  global 
survey  of  CEOs. 

The  study,  conducted  by 
management  consulting  firm 
A.  T.  Kearney,  found  that 
those  twin  technology  issues 
have  displaced  other  con¬ 


cerns.  For  example,  corporate 
growth,  which  ranked  No.  2 
in  a  similar  survey  in  1996, 
fell  to  sixth  place  in  the  new 
study. 

“There’s  no  doubt  that  se¬ 
nior  business  executives  be¬ 
lieve  the  intelligent  use  of 
technology  enables  them  to 
compete  and  operate  more  ef¬ 
fectively,”  said  Doug  Aldrich, 
a  vice  president  who  leads 
Kearney’s  Strategic  Informa¬ 
tion  Technology  Practice. 

Kearney  sought  the  views 
of  CEOs  and  senior  business 
executives  at  213  companies 


in  11  industries  in  more  than 
20  countries.  According  to 
the  survey: 

■  Nine  out  of  10  cited  IT  as 
essential  in  every  way  or  very 
important  for  their  business’s 
future  success. 

■  One-third  cited  the  use  of 
new  technologies  as  the  top 
critical  success  factor  for  the 
future,  followed  by  improved 
product  quality  and  service. 

■  Fifty-eight  percent  identified 
loss  of  competitive  advantage 
as  the  main  consequence  of 
not  keeping  pace  with  IT;  13% 
predicted  bankruptcy  as  a 


possible  outcome. 

■  Nearly  40%  indicated  they 
haven’t  successfully  mea¬ 
sured  IT’s  impact. 

■  Since  1996,  the  percentage 
of  CEOs  and  senior  execu¬ 
tives  who  say  they  have  a 
“very  good”  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  technologies 
used  in  their  organizations 
has  nearly  doubled,  and 
more  than  half  —  up  from 
40%  in  1996  —  spend  more 
than  io%  of  their  time  trying 
to  keep  abreast  of  technolo¬ 
gies  that  might  affect  their 
companies. 
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A  look  at  how  four 
companies  tackle 
virtual  office  issues. 
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Tools  for  the  virtual  office 


MOBIL 


t  was  a  few  months  ago  that  I  first  noticed 
the  latest  version  of  the  mobile  professional. 
He  had  a  3Com  Corp.  PalmPilot  tucked  in 
his  shirt  pocket  (for  E-mail  and  planning), 
a  cellular  phone  hanging  from  his  belt  (for 
quick  calls  and  voice  mail)  and,  right  next 
to  the  cell  phone,  a  two-way  pager,  complete 
with  the  hard  plastic  protective  case.  Oh, 
and  what  did  this  symbol  of  the  ’90s  have 
hanging  from  his  arm?  A  leather  computer 
bag,  of  course,  complete  with  a  notebook 
PC  and  all  the  wiring  and  accessories  that 
try  to  unite  the  diverse  systems  and  link 
him  to  the  home  office.  If  this  guy  fell  over¬ 
board  with  all  that  iron,  he  would  need  two 
life  preservers. 

A  lot  of  us  dream  of  the  day  when  you 
really  can  take  it  with  you  —  your  office, 
that  is.  In  the  months  since  we  first 
planned  this  feature,  I’ve  experimented  with 
a  variety  of  tools  beyond  the  basic  note¬ 
books  our  staff  brings  on  road  trips  —  sys¬ 
tems  that  let  us  carry  out  a  good  portion  of 
our  daily  office  tasks  on  the  road. 

For  example,  I  worked  with  3Com’s  Palm 
III  (my  second  attempt  to  understand  the 
fascination  with  the  handheld  organi¬ 
zer/computer/communicator/something). 
Some  of  my  co-workers  swear  by  the  Palm; 
I  ended  up  swearing  at  it.  Entering  data  was 
a  pain,  the  documentation  was  thin,  the  dis¬ 
play  was  weak,  and  the  sync  feature  sank. 
The  Palm  III  and  the  others  in  the  string  of 
handheld  devices  I’ve 
tried,  including  Windows 
CE  systems,  don’t  help 
me  take  my  office  on  the 
road,  just  that  part  of 
my  desk  where  I  scribble 


reminders  and  phone  numbers.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  Palm  promoters  have  backed  away 
from  pitching  the  Palm  as  a  notebook  re¬ 
placement.  So,  I’ll  acknowledge  that  it  prob¬ 
ably  is  good  at  what  it  was  designed  for  — 
organization  and  communication  —  and 
say  that  I’m  a  long  way  from  finding  a 
handheld  to  cherish. 

Shifting  to  the  far  end  of  the  portability 
(and  price)  spectrum,  I  started  to  work  with 
a  Gateway  Solo  9100  LS.  With  a  266-MHz 
Pentium  II  processor,  64M  bytes  of  RAM, 
combined  digital  video  disc  (DVD)  and 
floppy  diskette  drive  module  and  a  14.1-in. 
active  matrix  screen,  it’s  representative  of 
the  extreme  high-end  in  mobile  power  com¬ 
puting.  Of  course,  at  8.2  pounds,  it  bal¬ 
ances  22  Palms,  and  its  $3,899  cost  is  al¬ 
most  10  times  the  base  price  of  a  Palm  III. 

The  Solo  is  probably  overkill  for  my 
needs  —  word  processing,  online  editing, 
browsing  and  E-mail  —  but  if  I  had  to  err 
either  way,  I’d  rather  have  its  capabilities.  I 
couldn’t  tell  how  much  credit  was  due  to 
the  266-MHz  CPU  and  how  much  to  the 
program-loading  enhancements  in  Win¬ 
dows  98,  but  launching  WordPerfect  by 
opening  a  document  took  less  than  3  sec¬ 
onds.  Also,  it  really  does  seem  to  be  a  mo¬ 
bile  desktop,  even  down  to  the  feel  of  the 
keyboard.  By  the  way,  yes,  you  can  watch 
DVD  movies  if  you  have  a  couple  of  hours 
to  kill.  Just  be  patient  because  the  dis¬ 
play  lags  the  sound,  giving  you  a  bit  of  a 
spaghetti  western  feel. 

What  can  you  take  away  from  this,  be¬ 
sides  my  own  preferences?  I  hope  it’s  an 
understanding  of  the  wide  range  of  mobile 
technology  and  how  varied  users  can  be  in 


their  likes  and  dislikes.  Rather  than  list  a 
bunch  of  technologies  in  the  following 
pages,  we’ve  profiled  four  organizations  that 
have  made  commitments  to  supporting  the 
virtual  office.  In  each  case,  the  message  is 
clear:  Companies  are  tak¬ 
ing  their  mobile  workers 
more  seriously. 

It’s  been  about  a 
decade  since  companies 
such  as  AT&T  broke  new 
ground  by  launching  “of¬ 
fice  without  walls”  strate¬ 
gies.  The  idea  was  that 
sales  representatives  had 
to  be  out  in  the  field  to  do 
their  jobs  right,  not  con¬ 
fined  by  the  four  walls  of 
a  corporate  cell  simply  be¬ 
cause  that’s  where  their 
data  was.  Today,  sales  representatives  and 
consultants  pack  their  office  in  a  leather 
bag,  and  the  IT  group  has  to  figure  out  how 
to  equip  and  support  them. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  writers  Alice  La- 
Plante  and  Amy  Malloy  examine  imple¬ 
mentation  and  deployment  strategies  by 
four  companies  that  are  heavily  dependent 
on  mobile  technology:  Saab  Cars  USA,  Inc., 
General  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  Astra 
Pharmaceutical  Partnership  Ltd.  and  Amer¬ 
ican  Express  Co.  The  profiles  show  that 
supporting  the  mobile  workforce  has  be¬ 
come  incredibly  complex.  Yet  it  also  has 
allowed  some  of  these  companies  to  re¬ 
examine  how  they  do  business.  □ 

—  James  Connolly, 
technology  evaluations  editor 
Mobile  mania,  page  54 
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WHEN  THE  ROAD 
IS  INCREASINGLY 
WELL-TRAVELED 

SAAB  USA  connects  the  dots  virtually 
and  creates  a  seamless  supply  chain 


By  Alice  LaPlante 

hen  Loren  Morris  joined 
Saab  Cars  USA,  Inc.  in  April 
1996,  he  was  amazed  at  the 
degree  of  automation  Saab  provided 
mobile  field  workers  like  himself.  But 
he  was  just  seeing  the  early  stages  of 
a  sophisticated  remote  access  strategy 
Saab  plans  to  have  complete  by  year’s 
end. 

As  district  service  sales  and  parts 
manager  at  Saab,  Morris  is  in  charge 
of  all  Saab  independent  dealerships 
in  a  four-state  district  encompassing 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the  Dako¬ 
tas.  Morris’  “official”  office  is  in  Min- 


tive  industry  and  the 
past  11  years  on  the 
road  in  various  field 
sales  and  support  po¬ 
sitions,  he’d  never  be¬ 
fore  worked  for  a 
company  that  didn’t 
“drown  [him]  in  pa¬ 
per.”  Morris’  previous 
job  had  been  with  a 
leading  Japanese  au¬ 
tomaker,  but  until  he 
joined  the  Saab  team, 
he  had  never  been 
offered  anything  but 
bare-bones  technol¬ 


!D:  Lotus  Notes, 
ae  Navigator,  Win- 
to  AS/400  systems 


WHAT:  A  satellite-based  field  intelligence 
system  that  provides  up-to-the-minute 
data  to  Saab  field  workers  and  indepen¬ 
dent  dealers. 

SOLVED:  Replaces  a  DOS- 
system  that  wasn’t  year 
liant.  Gives  continuous  high- 
access  to  all  sales,  parts, 
warranty  transactions  to  scat 
kers  and  affiliated  dealers. 


nesota,  at  his  home  in  Marine  on  St. 
Croix.  But  he’s  on  the  road  visiting 
dealers  at  least  75%  of  his  working 
life.  To  complicate  matters,  Saab 
USA’s  national  office  is  in  Atlanta, 
but  Morris  reports  to  a  supervisor  at 
his  district’s  regional  office  in  San 
Francisco.  To  say  remote  access  is  im¬ 
portant  to  Morris  is  perhaps  the  un¬ 
derstatement  of  the  year.  “I  couldn’t 
live  without  it,"  he  says. 

Although  Morris  has  spent  his  en¬ 
tire  professional  life  in  the  automo¬ 


ogy  support. 

“It  was  a  bloody  mess,”  he  recalls 
of  employers’  attempts  to  give  him 
even  the  most  rudimentary  dial-up 
capabilities.  So  the  Windows  laptop 
Saab  provided,  which  gave  him  access 
to  E-mail  as  well  as  the  ability  to  send 
and  receive  files  from  any  hotel  room 
in  his  region,  was  a  major  step  for¬ 
ward,  as  were  the  many  incremental 
applications  and  accessories  Saab  has 
gradually  put  in  his  hands. 

For  example,  last  year  Morris  was 
issued  a  CD-ROM  player  for  his 
laptop  that  gave  him  instant  access 
to  Saab’s  massive  parts  and  service 
library.  “It  takes  me  about  three  min¬ 
utes  to  answer  just  about  any  ques¬ 
tion  a  dealer  might  have,”  he  says. 
“Before,  it  would  take  hours  or 
days  to  comb  through  all  the  paper 
manuals.” 

But  today,  Morris  gloats  as  he  con¬ 
siders  the  technology  that  will  be  in 
his  hands  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Called  the  Intranet- Based  Retailer  In¬ 
formation  System  [CW,  July  13],  the 
technology  will  enable  him  to  get  im¬ 
mediate  online  snapshots  of  all  sales, 
parts,  warranty  and  financial  data  that 
affects  dealerships  in  his  district. 
“Since  JJ  has  taken  over,  we  are 
moving  ahead  by  quantum  leaps,” 
Morris  says. 

“JJ”  is  John  Jacobs,  Saab’s  retailer 
and  field  information  manager.  Based 
in  Atlanta,  Jacobs  is  responsible  for 
all  technology  that  supports  Saab 


remote  workers  and  affiliated  retail 
dealers.  Currently,  that  includes  ap¬ 
proximately  90  Saab  employees  and 
250-plus  retailers  spread  throughout 
three  geographic  regions,  each  of 
which  comprises  24  districts. 

Jacobs  has  several  major  remote 
access  initiatives  under  way,  which  he 
hopes  to  have  completed  by  year’s 
end.  The  one  he  and  Morris  are  most 
excited  about  is  a  complete  overhaul 
of  Saab’s  dealer  information  system. 
Currently,  each  dealer  uses  a  DOS- 
based  system  that  allows  it  to  order 
cars  and  parts  and  submit  warranty 
claims  but  otherwise  provides  for  very 
little  interaction.  “It’s  very  elemen¬ 
tary,”  Jacobs  says.  “And  it’s  not  year 
2000-compliant.” 

That’s  the  bad  news.  The  good 
news  is  that  Jacobs  was  able  to  start 
with  a  clean  slate.  Using  Lotus  Notes, 
Domino  and  Java,  the  new  system 
will  offer  dealers  a  satellite  link  be¬ 
tween  local  Windows  95  systems  that 
runs  Netscape  and  the  legacy  AS/400 
systems  in  Atlanta.  World  Wide  Web 
pages  will  be  distributed  via  the  satel¬ 
lite  link,  providing  dealers  with  up-to- 
the-minute  data  on  everything  from 
current  sales  to  inventory  status,  parts 
availability  and  warranty  claims. 

“We  looked  at  frame  relay,  but  it 
was  three  times  the  cost  of  satellite,” 
Jacobs  says  of  his  choice  of  commu¬ 
nications  technology.  Now,  instead  of 
dialing  in  to  the  Saab  modem  bank  in 


Atlanta,  each  dealer  will  have  a  con¬ 
tinuous  online,  high-bandwidth  con¬ 
nection  to  a  plethora  of  rich  informa¬ 
tion  systems. 

“The  beautiful  thing  is  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  refreshes  itself  continuously,” 
Morris  says.  For  example,  the  dealer 
doesn’t  have  to  wait  for  the  next  up¬ 
date  issued  via  paper  reports.  Also, 
tlie  system  immediately  verifies  items 
such  as  parts  number,  price  and  avail¬ 
ability.  If  the  dealer  has  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  entering  a  parts  number  or  if 
a  part  is  out  of  stock,  the  system  will 
catch  it  on  the  spot. 

Morris,  as  district  manager,  will 
be  able  to  log  in  to  the  Saab  intranet 
using  the  satellite  link  from  any 
dealer  he  visits  or  through  phone 
lines.  In  either  case,  he  will  be  able 
to  get  to  all  internal  Saab  intranet  ap¬ 
plications  as  well  as  to  dealership  in¬ 
formation  for  his  area. 

Morris  says  he  believes  the  tech¬ 
nology  will  make  him  and  his  dealers 
much  more  productive.  But  Jacobs 
says  the  real  benefits  will  be  reaped 
in  more  strategic  ways.  When  you  ad¬ 
vance  from  merely  moving  data  back 
and  forth  to  actually  sharing  what  you 
know,  “you  acquire  not  only  informa¬ 
tion,  but  knowledge.  Then,  if  you’re 
lucky,  you  might  even  get  to  wis¬ 
dom,”  he  says.  □ 

LaPlante  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Wood- 
side,  Calif. 


IT'S  NO  ACCIDENT 

GENERAL  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE  sets  out  to 
reduce  processing  errors  by  automating 
claims  process  By  Alice  LaPlante 


The  life  of  an  automobile 
insurance  claims  adjuster  has 
never  been  an  easy  one.  After 
all,  few  people  are  in  a  happy  frame 
of  mind  when  their  car  gets  damaged 
or  stolen.  Even  automotive  repair 
and  body  shops,  which  stand  to  prof¬ 
it  by  others’  misfortunes,  can  get 
contentious  when  their  fees  are 
disputed  or  negotiated  down  by  a 
conscientious  insurance  company 
representative. 


But  thanks  to  mobile  technologies 
employed  by  General  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  in  Philadelphia,  much  of  the 
pain  and  human  error  have  gone 
out  of  processing  auto  claims.  More 
than  $3  million  worth  of  error  to  be 
precise. 

“We  thought  we’d  see  a  cost  sav¬ 
ings  of  about  $i  million,”  says  Bill 


Jenkins,  chief  information  officer  at 
General  Accident.  "But  we  ended  up 
with  an  annual  benefit  of  $3.1 
million.” 

In  the  past,  claims  adjusters  were 
given  “assignments,”  or  paper-based 
instructions,  to  inspect  a  damaged 
car.  The  adjuster  traveled  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  car  and  manually  prepared 
a  damage  appraisal  estimate  by  filling 
out  multiple-page  paper  forms.  All 
parts,  prices  and  labor  charges  need¬ 
ed  to  fix  the  car  in  question 
were  looked  up  in  volumi¬ 
nous  Auto  Crash  Guide  man¬ 
uals,  and  the  totals  were  de¬ 
termined  using  a  handheld 
calculator. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  information  in 
those  guides,  says  David 
Phillion,  manager  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  group 
at  General  Accident,  “they 
filled  up  the  backseat  of 
a  car.”  The  guides  were  up¬ 
dated  four  times  a  year, 
which  meant  that  paper  in¬ 
serts  were  shipped  to  each 
claims  adjuster.  And,  Phil¬ 
lion  says,  there  was  no  guar¬ 
antee  that  a  particular  ad¬ 
juster  had  correctly  filed  the 
most  recent  updates  in  his 
copy  of  the  guide. 

Moreover,  if  the  appraisal  was  done 
at  the  automotive  repair  site,  the 
claims  adjuster  could  negotiate  with 
the  shop  to  make  sure  labor  and  parts 
estimates  were  in  sync.  But  if  the  ap¬ 
praisal  was  done  at  the  policyholder’s 
home,  or  at  the  crash  site,  “you  might 
have  to  go  back  later  and  recalculate 


At  a  Glance _ 

WHAT:  Helping  mobile  field  adjusters 
process  claims  more  swiftly  and 
efficiently. 

PROBLEM  SOLVED:  Saved  more  than 
$3  million  in  processing  errors  by 
automating  the  claims  process. 

REMOTE  WORKERS  SERVED:  100 

claims  adjusters  in  28  offices. 

TECHNOLOGIES  USED:  OS/2  Warp 
3.0,  LAN  Distance,  Mwave  28.8K 
modems,  Cubix  servers,  IBM  755CD 
laptops,  Hewlett-Packard  340  printers, 
EZest  Auto  Appraisal  software. 


Automating  the  field  adjustment  process  lets  General  Accident  Insurance  write 
checks  on  the  spot,  according  to  the  team  of  David  Phillion,  Bill  Jenkins,  Pat 
Reese,  Vince  Ferrari  and  Mike  Ftanklin  (from  left) 


the  numbers  and  redo  the  entire  doc¬ 
ument,”  says  Mike  Franklin,  team 
leader  of  the  claims  automation 
group.  That  meant  more  time  wasted. 
Completed  appraisals  —  which  exist¬ 
ed  only  on  paper  at  that  point  —  had 
to  be  processed  at  the  local  claims 
office,  which  meant  adjusters  had 
to  drive  to  the  office,  where  they 
also  were  required  to  prepare  produc¬ 
tivity  reports  on  their  activities  for 
branch  managers  to  review. 

All  that  has  changed.  Claims  ad¬ 
justers  were  given  IBM  ThinkPads 
with  CD-ROMs  and  modems  that 
run  EZest  Auto  Appraisal  software 
from  CCC  Information  Services,  Inc. 
in  Chicago.  All  “notices  of  loss”  filed 
by  car  owners  now  are  distributed  via 
E-mail  to  the  appraisers’  individual 
mailboxes  —  no  more  paper  reports 
to  be  picked  up  at  the  office.  The 
Auto  Crash  Guide  is  also  available  via 
CD-ROM.  When  the  appraiser  gets  to 
the  site,  he  simply  specifies  the  car’s 
make  and  model  and  goes  through 
the  vehicle  entering  all  damages  in 


the  system.  Parts  and  labor  costs  are 
automatically  retrieved  and  calculated. 
“If  you’re  inspecting  a  1995  Buick 
Park  Avenue,  the  program  will  auto¬ 
matically  figure  out  all  parts  and 
labor  estimates  for  that  car,”  says  Pat 
Rees,  a  senior  analyst  in  General 
Accident’s  auto  claims  group. 

One  major  advantage  is  that  the 
system  catches  errors  humans  might 
make.  For  example,  sometimes  ap¬ 
praisers  mistakenly  order  an  incorrect 
part  for  a  specific  car  model  or  incor¬ 
rectly  tally  total  costs,  says  Ben  Fer¬ 
rari,  a  team  leader  in  advanced  tech¬ 
nology.  Combined  with  the  $50,000 
annual  cost  savings  from  not  distrib¬ 
uting  Auto  Crash  Guide  manuals,  the 
total  annual  savings  for  General  Acci¬ 
dent  is  1.2%  of  total  aggregate  losses, 
or  a  whopping  $3.1  million. 

Best  of  all  from  the  policyholder’s 
point  of  view,  the  check  for  repairs 
often  can  be  cut  immediately  by  the 
appraiser.  “Our  goal  is  to  pay  as  many 
claims  as  possible  on  the  spot,”  Rees 
says.  □ 


COMMANDING  A  MOBILE  ARMY 

With  8,500  mobile  workers  scattered  throughout  North  America, 
AMERICAN  EXPRESS  makes  sure  remote  access  isn't  a  battlefield 


By  Alice  LaPlante 

Talk  about  needing  to  think 
strategically  about  mobile 
workers. 

At  the  heart  of  American  Express 
Co.  financial  services  business,  its 
IDS  division  based  in  Minneapolis,  is 
its  army  of  8,500  “advisers”  who 
work  out  of  remote  field  offices  as 
well  as  home  offices  and  who  sell  a 
broad  range  of  financial  products  and 
services  to  clients  throughout  North 
America. 


An  increasingly  lucrative  business 
for  Amex  is  financial  planning:  work¬ 
ing  with  individuals  and  families  to 
develop  long-range  financial  goals 
for  retirement,  education,  illness,  dis¬ 
ability  or  estate  planning. 

Until  five  years  ago,  financial  plan¬ 
ning  was  a  paper-intensive  business. 
Advisers  would  meet  with  prospective 
clients;  typically  at  the  client’s  home 
or  business  location,  gather  pertinent 
data  on  client  assets,  liabilities  and 
goals;  and  then  report  back  to  the 
local  regional  office.  There,  a  clerk 


would  enter  the  information  and 
upload  it  to  the  legacy  mainframe- 
based  application  in  Minneapolis. 
Weeks  later,  a  rudimentary  financial 
plan  would  be  mailed  to  the  adviser, 
who  would  go  back,  meet  with  the 
client  and  begin  to  tailor  the  plan 
more  precisely. 

“This  would  go  on  for  three  or  four 
iterations,  depending  on  the  client,” 
recalls  Scott  Bourret,  manager  of 
remote  access  services  at  Amex. 

Today,  all  that  is  changed.  Thanks 
to  a  new  remote  application  called 


AdvisorLink,  an  "umbrella”  Windows 
95-based  platform  encompasses  a 
wide  range  of  applications  specifically 
designed  for  field  advisers.  Under 
this  umbrella,  new  functionality 
is  continuously  added  either  via 
Mobile  army,  page  56 
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Sales  reps  from  ASTRA  PHARMACEUTICAL 

are  making  their  visits  virtually  painless 

By  Amy  Malloy 


stra  Pharmaceutical  Part¬ 
nership  Ltd.  is  leveraging 
technology  to  create  a  new 
image  for  the  pharmaceutical  sales 
representative.  No  longer  does  a 
representative  walk  into  a  doctor’s 
office  or  hospital  weighed  down 
with  product  samples  and  a  lap¬ 
top. 

Instead,  the  representative  car¬ 
ries  around  an  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  Newton  and  can  order  sam¬ 
ples  that  are  delivered  in  two  or 
three  days.  Almost  1,300  employ¬ 
ees  at  the  Wayne,  Pa.,  division  of 
Astra  (formerly  Astra  Merck)  use 
the  tools. 


WHAT:  A  combination  of  portable  hard¬ 
ware  and  customized  software  that  con¬ 
tains  customer  and  sales  information. 


PROBLEM  SOLVED:  Keeping  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  up-to-date  with  the  latest 
customer  information  and  simplifying 
distribution  of  pharmaceutical  samples. 

REMOTE  WORKERS  SERVED:  Close  to 
1,300. 

TECHNOLOGIES  USED:  Newton, 
ThinkPad,  custom-built  applications  and 
Shiva  LAN  Rover. 


Along  with  a  Newton  and  an 
IBM  ThinkPad,  the  company  also 
gives  its  sales  representatives, 
called  pharmaceutical  specialists, 
off-the-shelf  and  custom  applica¬ 
tions,  a  cellular  phone,  a  fax  ma¬ 
chine,  a  second  phone  line  and 
soon,  a  car  adapter  for  the  laptop. 

The  company  purchased  New¬ 


tons  to  capture  doctor  signatures 
for  prescription  drugs  in  an  effort 
to  simplify  the  selling  process 
for  both  customer  and  sales  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Astra  found  Newton’s  large 
screen  size,  signature  recognition 
capability,  battery  life,  processor 
speed  and  memory  capability  to 
be  superior  to  other  personal  digi¬ 
tal  assistants,  explains  Tom 
Schwenger,  Astra  project  manager 
for  NorthStar,  a  new  application. 

The  ThinkPads  are  another  key 
piece  of  equipment.  Astra 
switched  to  IBM  in  1995,  after 
having  used  Compaq  laptops  since 
1992.  Decision-makers  felt  IBM’s 
vision  better  matched  Astra’s 
needs.  The  systems  IBM  was 
building  at  the  time  offered  stereo 
sound  and  CD-ROMs.  And  they 
were  modular,  which  helped  with 
upgrades  and  repairs,  says  Kevin 
Smith,  director  of  the  technology 
support  center. 

But  the  sales  staff  had  problems 
dialing  in  from  the  ThinkPads,  so 
the  company  upgraded  the  laptops 
with  28. 8K  bit/sec.  modems  from 
Microcom,  Inc.,  now  part  of  Com¬ 
paq  Computer  Corp.  Also,  a  Shiva 
Corp.  LAN  Rover  replaced  the 
Novell,  Inc.  NetWare  remote  node 
the  company  used.  Both  reliability 
and  performance  greatly  im¬ 
proved,  Smith  says. 

For  someone  in  the  field, 
Astra’s  mobile  strategy  means 
well-targeted  sales  calls.  Using 
Compass,  a  customized  software 
sales  force  automation  application 
on  the  laptop,  Tommy  Martin, 
Astra  pharmaceutical  specialist  for 
Southern  Rhode  Island,  can  walk 
into  a  doctor’s  office  knowing  that 
that  doctor  likes  to  play  golf  and 


prefers  to  meet  with  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  Wednesdays. 

"Compass  really  dictates  where 
I  go.  It  is  the  software  I  use  most 
frequently,”  Martin  says. 

The  company  decided  to  build  a 
custom  application  because  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  market  offered  enough 
information-sharing  capabilities, 
Schwenger  says. 

Compass  has  a  PowerBuilder 
front  end,  runs  Oracle  on  the  back 


role  in  planning,  so  it  goes  to  end 
users  before  creating  a  new  appli¬ 
cation.  Julie  Diehl  can  attest  to 
that.  A  developmental  specialist  on 
the  sales  force,  she’s  involved  in  a 
simulated  field  environment  proj¬ 
ect  to  test  a  new  application  before 
it’s  rolled  out  companywide. 

The  new  application,  code- 
named  NorthStar  —  a  modified 
version  of  Compass  on  the  New¬ 
ton  —  will  be  available  next 


end  and  uses  an  engine  on  the 
laptop.  Smith  says  it’s  similar  to 
Lotus  Notes  in  concept.  Sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  can  share  information 
about  Astra  clients.  Information 
gets  sent  to  and  from  a  central 
host  database. 

Many  sales  representatives  say 
the  laptop  isn’t  an  efficient  tool  for 
managing  and  capturing  customer 
information  because  of  its  size 
and  boot-up  time  —  they  often  get 
limited  time  with  doctors.  “Having 
to  wait  four  minutes  for  Windows 
95  to  boot  up  is  not  really  accept¬ 
able,”  Schwenger  says. 

A  representative  usually  gets  be¬ 
tween  30  seconds  and  two  min¬ 
utes  with  a  customer,  unless  the 
visit  is  a  scheduled  lunch  or  other 
event,  Martin  says. 

One  thing  Astra  has  learned  is 
that  its  employees  play  a  crucial 


month.  Sales  representatives  can 
tap  the  information  they  need  to 
get  through  a  workday,  such  as  a 
doctor’s  sample  history,  addresses 
and  phone  numbers  and  doctor 
profile  information. 

“Compass  on  the  Newton  is  a 
godsend,”  Martin  says.  “Some¬ 
times  we  sit  in  a  waiting  room  for 
15  or  20  minutes.  Instead  of  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  People  magazine,  I  can 
spend  the  time  reviewing  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Newton.” 

NorthStar  should  save  each  rep¬ 
resentative  from  two  to  five  hours 
per  week,  Diehl  says.  The  time 
savings  will  come  from  more  effi¬ 
cient  use  of  data  and  not  having  to 
reboot  the  laptop  or  worry  about 
its  battery  power,  she  says.  □ 

Malloy  is  project  editor,  Computer- 
world  Magazines  Group. 
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in-house  development  projects 
or  software  purchased  from 
third  parties,  says  Alice  Pallum, 
technology  leader  for  adviser  tech¬ 
nology  at  Amex. 

One  such  application  designed 
by  Amex  was  deployed  late  last 
year.  More  than  a  piece  of  soft¬ 
ware,  it  represents  a  convergence 
of  internal  “best  practice”  process¬ 
es  and  technology  that  the  firm  be¬ 
lieves  gives  its  advisers  a  signifi¬ 
cant  competitive  edge  over  other 
financial  services  firms,  says  Mike 


O’Keefe,  vice  president  of  adviser 
business  systems  at  Amex. 

That  internal  proprietary  adviser 
service  software,  written  in 
Smalltalk,  resides  on  advisers’  lap¬ 
tops  and  processes  client  plans 
locally.  Although  client  data  is  still 
uploaded  to  legacy  systems,  the 
turnaround  time  for  completing 
sophisticated  financial  plans  has 
been  cut  from  weeks  to  days. 

The  adviser  still  does  the  initial 
data  gathering  of  goals,  income, 
assets  and  debt  from  the  client, 
O’Keefe  says.  But  he  or  she  then 
uses  the  new  software  to  create 
customized  plans  that  specifically 
tie  the  client’s  long-  and  short¬ 


term  goals  to  existing  and  future 
assets.  Rather  than  the  boilerplate 
results  that  came  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  legacy  application,  the  new 
software  gives  the  adviser  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  tailor  a  plan  more  pre¬ 
cisely.  Then,  when  the  plan  is 
complete,  the  adviser  meets  with 
the  client,  validates  the  results  and 
does  “what  if”  calculations  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  client  is  happy  with 
the  results.  At  any  time,  the  client 
can  request  adjustments,  and  the 
adviser  can  make  them  on  the 
spot.  “Our  processing  time  for  so¬ 
phisticated  financial  plans  has 
been  shortened  dramatically,” 
Pallum  says. 


Amex  takes  its  mobile  workers 
seriously.  So  much  so  that  it  has 
created  a  unique  department  dedi¬ 
cated  to  understanding  their 
needs.  In  fact,  O’Keefe  commands 
a  group  of  100  business  analysts 
completely  focused  on  that  initia¬ 
tive. 

“Now,  we’re  developing  systems 
truly  tailored  for  field  advisers,” 
says  Bourret,  who  has  the  larger 
responsibility  of  making  sure  the 
Amex  infrastructure  can  meet  the 
needs  of  all  remote  workers. 

Among  other  challenges,  Bour¬ 
ret  is  trying  to  move  toward  a 
single  sign-on,  single-password 
process  for  remote  access.  □ 
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When  an  angry  consumer  slams  your 
organization  online,  you  want  to  slam 
back.  But  there  may  not  be  much  you 
can  do  about  it 


By  Leslie  Goff 


Drew  Faber  was  irked.  When  he 
signed  up  at  a  Bally  Total  Fitness  health 
club,  he  had  negotiated  to  upgrade  his 
plan  so  he  could  use  other  clubs  in  the 
chain  operated  by  Los  Angeles-based 
Bally  Total  Fitness  Holding  Corp.  when 
he  traveled.  But  when  he  cut  a  check  for 
the  upgrade,  just  before  a  trip  to  Chica¬ 
go,  the  club  simply  tacked  a  few  extra 
months  on  to  his  membership.  Bally 
told  him  his  plan  didn’t  qualify  him  to 
use  its  Chicago  club. 

Faber,  a  freelance  photographer,  already  main¬ 
tained  two  World  Wide  Web  sites  to  promote  his 
work.  He  wasted  no  time  launching  a  third  —  one 
that  promoted  his  complaints  about  the  chain.  He 
called  it  Bally  Total  Fitness  Sucks  (www.compupix. 
com/ballysucks/).  He  topped  the  page  with  the  health 
club’s  logo,  across  which  he  scrawled  the  word 
“sucks.” 

“I  thought  a  Web  site  would  be  the  easiest  way  to 
get  a  response  from  Bally’s,”  Faber  says.  “If  I  just 
wrote  letters,  they  would  just  ignore  them,  but  it 
wouldn’t  be  easy  to  ignore  the  Web  site.” 

In  vast  numbers,  consumers  are  taking  their 
grievances  about  companies,  products  and  services 
to  the  Web,  and  they  aren’t  being  coy  about  it.  GTE 
Sucks;  The  I  Hate  McDonald’s  Page;  Toys  R  Us 
Sucks;  I  Hate  Bill  Gates!!!  I  Hate  Microsoft!!!  I  Hate 
Windows!!!;  The  Official  Packard-Bell  Hate  Page; 
and  Why  America  Online  Sucks  are  just  a  few  of 
the  rancorous  sites  started  by  unhappy  consumers. 

In  fact,  a  recent  Yahoo  search  for  the  words  “hate” 
and  “sucks”  yielded  628  hits. 

Sites  that  track  consumer  opinions  make  up  al¬ 
most  a  third  of  the  hits  —  and  those  are  just  the 
ones  registered  with  Yahoo.  Public  relations  consul¬ 
tants  estimate  the  true  number  of  such  rogue  sites 
could  be  close  to  1,000. 

Consumer  hate  sites  include  well-intentioned 
grassroots  efforts,  organized  activist  sites  run  by  ad 
hoc  watchdog  groups,  benign  first-person  diatribes 
and  truly  venomous,  malicious  attacks. 

Nike,  Inc.  knows  the  spectrum.  The  company  is 
targeted  by  at  least  eight  different  sites,  which  main¬ 
ly  criticize  the  Beaverton,  Ore.,  company  for  alleged 
<YourCompanyNameHere>,  page  53 
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labor  abuses  in  Southeast  Asia.  They 
run  the  gamut,  from  The  Official 
Internet  AntiNike  Site  (www.harbor- 
side.eom/home/s/stevenm/public_html/ 
antinike.html),  a  first-person  essay  by 
Steven  Myers,  a  40-year-old  union  la¬ 
borer  in  southwest  Oregon,  to  Just 
Don’t  Do  It:  Nike  vs.  the  University  of 
Michigan  ( www.personal.umich.edu/ 
~ lormand/nike /),  an  activist  site  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  campus  group. 

Myers’  site  features  a  cartoon  of  a 
boy  urinating  on  the  famous  Nike 
“swoosh,”  which  the  site  calls  a 
“swooshtika,”  and  makes  unsupport¬ 
ed  claims  about  the  company’s  busi¬ 
ness  practices. 

Myers  defends  his  site’s  content  by 
saying  he  links  to  other  sites  that  doc¬ 
ument  his  claims, 
such  as  the  Just  Don’t 
Do  It  site,  which  in¬ 
cludes  sources  —  in¬ 
cluding  reports  from 
respected  news  orga¬ 
nizations  —  for  its  al¬ 
legations. 

Nike  hasn’t  contact¬ 
ed  any  of  the  sites, 
says  Scott  Reames, 

Nike’s  communica¬ 
tions  manager,  but  he 
and  members  of 
his  staff  occasionally 
monitor  their  content. 

OVER  THE  EDGE 

“Some  of  them  are  so 
completely  over  the 
edge,  in  our  opinion, 
that  it  seems  pointless 
to  even  try  to  counter¬ 
point  what  they  say,” 

Reames  says.  “Some 
are  actually  very  well 
thought  out  and  have 
offered  us  a  different 
point  of  view.” 

The  quandary  for 
targeted  companies  is 
figuring  out  how  far 
they  can  go  to  protect 
their  image  without 
fueling  the  fire  already 
raging  at  the  sites. 

"Avoid  ‘testostero- 
sis,’  or  the  urge  to  hit  someone  in  the 
face  because  they  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  you  don’t  like,”  says  Jim 
I.ukaszewski,  president  of  The 
Lukaszewski  Group  in  White  Plains, 
N.Y.,  which  advises  Fortune  100  com¬ 
panies  on  how  to  deal  with  public  re¬ 
lations  crises.  “It’s  a  free  country,  and 
the  Web  is  completely  unregulated. 
Don't  get  angry  and  think  about  doing 
foolish  things.” 

But  because  consumer  hate  sites 


upset  corporate  employees  and  boards 
of  directors  alike,  there’s  a  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  get  lawyers  involved.  That 
can  be  a  mistake. 

Those  who  operate  hate  sites  adore 
posting  cease-and-desist  letters  they 
receive  from  corporate  attorneys.  Such 
letters  also  validate  their  fight  for  the 
cause,  whatever  they  perceive  that  to 
be,  and  they  can  use  them  to  cast  yet 
another  negative  spotlight  on  the  com¬ 
pany.  They  revel  in  the  attention. 

A  company  has  legal  recourse  only 
when  the  unauthorized  use  of  its 
trademarks,  brand  names  or  other  in¬ 
tellectual  property  is  apt  to  be  confus¬ 
ing  to  the  public. 

And  consumers  who  maintain 
rogue  Web  sites  argue  that  no  reason- 


—  Leslie  Goff 

able  person  would  be  confused  that 
Bally  Sucks  is  maintained  or  support¬ 
ed  by  Bally  Total  Fitness. 

So  just  how  much  recourse  does  a 
company  actually  have  on  the  Web, 
where  everyone  has  the  equivalent  of 
a  Gutenberg  press? 

“There’s  a  lack  of  laws  or  precedent 
on  the  ’net,  and  we  are  investigating 
what  we  can  do  because  there’s  a  lot 
of  stuff  out  there  that  we  are  dis¬ 
pleased  about,”  says  Bryan  Holmberg, 


a  public  relations  specialist  at  Wal- 
Mart  Stores,  Inc.  in  Bentonville,  Ark. 
“Due  to  newness  of  the  Web  and 
these  sites,  each  has  to  be  investigat¬ 
ed  on  a  case-by-case  basis  to  see  if  it 
crosses  the  line.” 

HANDS  TIED 

So  the  retail  chain  has  little  room  to 
maneuver  against  the  Wal-Mart  Sucks 
Web  site  (www.walmartsucks.com), 
even  though  the  home  page  features 
a  photograph  of  a  Wal-Mart  outlet  al¬ 
tered  to  look  like  “Anal-Mart.”  “That 
falls  under  freedom  of  expression,  un¬ 
fortunately,  partly  because  a  consumer 
couldn’t  be  confused  that  Wal-Mart 
was  doing  it,”  Holmberg  says. 

Wal-Mart  Sucks  is  maintained  by 
Richard  Hatch,  an  unemployed  toy 
collector  in  Bangor,  Maine,  who 
says  he  launched  his  site  after  he 
was  banned  from  the  Wal-Mart 
store  there  for  allegedly  threatening 
an  employee. 

Hatch  says  he  merely  made  a 
flippant  remark  to  another  cus¬ 
tomer  about  a  store  employee.  He 
had  complained  to  store  managers 
for  months  that  employees  were 
snapping  up  the  best  Hot  Wheels 
and  NASCAR  collectible  toy  cars 
before  they  hit  the  shelves. 

Hatch,  who  has  amassed  some 
5,000  Beanie  Babies,  also  fell  into  a 
riff  with  employees  at  the  Toys  R 
Us  store  in  Bangor  about  similar 
complaints.  He  has  been  banished 
from  there  as  well.  His  response:  a 
Web  site  (www.toysrussucks.com). 
Toys  R  Us  didn’t  return  calls  for 
this  article. 

Before  a  company  considers  legal 
action,  it  should  first  quantify  how 
much  of  an  impact  a  site  is  having 
on  customer  behavior,  consultant 
Lukaszewski  says.  Have  customers 
stopped  buying  your  product  be¬ 
cause  of  what’s  on  the  site?  That 
should  set  the  strategy  for  your  re¬ 
sponse. 

SLIGHT  DECLINE 

Sales  across  most  of  Nike’s  lines 
have  fallen  off  in  the  U.S.,  and  the 
whole  athletic-gear  industry  is 
slumping. 

Reames  acknowledges  that  labor- 
related  protests  have  contributed  to 
the  company’s  slowdown  —  though 
he  says  it’s  hard  to  tell  how  much  of 
the  decline  is  because  of  Web  sites 
and  how  much  is  fallout  from  other 
media,  but  the  Web  sites  help  unify 
the  boycott  movement,  he  says. 

In  response,  Nike  commissioned  a 
third-party  investigation  of  labor  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  company’s  Indonesian  fac¬ 


tories,  and  CEO  Philip  Knight  has 
been  making  speeches  to  publicize 
the  results,  copies  of  which  Nike  posts 
at  its  corporate  Web  site  (www. 
nikebiz.com). 

The  best  strategy  for  dealing  with 
hate  sites  is  to  stay  on  top  of  them 
and  address  their  complaints,  says 
James  Alexander,  president  of 
EWatch,  Inc.,  a  White  Plains,  N.Y.- 
based  Internet  monitoring  service. 

“If  a  company  solves  my  problem, 
why  would  I  keep  up  the  Web  site?” 
he  says.  “But  I’ve  seen  cases  where  a 
company  didn’t  resolve  the  problem 
fast  enough,  other  people  start  to  send 
in  responses,  and  the  sites  lived  on 
even  after  the  original  problem  was 
resolved.” 

That’s  what  happened  at  Faber’s 
Bally  Total  Fitness  Sucks  site,  which 
he  launched  last  March.  Within  a  few 
months,  he  had  heard  from  scores  of 
other  unhappy  Bally  members,  whose 
complaints  and  other  suggested  con¬ 
tent  he  added  to  the  hate  site. 

If  Bally  had  contacted  him  right 
away,  Faber  says,  he  probably  would 
have  let  the  site  die  a  quiet  death. 

But  Bally  didn’t  respond  until  last 
August.  By  then,  the  site  had  devel¬ 
oped  a  life  of  its  own;  today,  it  boasts 
more  than  300  posts  from  other 
members. 

Faber  accepted  a  settlement  offer 
from  Bally  last  October  and  now  be¬ 
longs  to  another  health  club.  But  his 
Bally  saga  continues:  The  company 
sued  him  this  past  February  for  trade¬ 
mark  violations. 

LESSONS  LEARNED 

But  the  health  club  chain  learned  a 
valuable  lesson:  It  now  surfs  Faber’s 
site  and  contacts  members  who  post 
complaints,  says  Dave  Southern,  vice 
president  of  public  and  investor  rela¬ 
tions  at  Bally. 

To  date,  he  adds,  the  company  has 
resolved  about  two-thirds  of  the  issues 
raised  by  the  site’s  visitors.  For  his 
part,  Faber  posts  the  resolutions  if 
customers  write  back  to  him. 

“We’re  paid  by  companies.  Having 
said  that,  I  think  the  Internet  is  the 
best  thing  that  ever  happened  for  con¬ 
sumer  affairs,”  Alexander  says. 

“I’ve  seen  more  consumer  prob¬ 
lems  resolved  because  of  these  sites 
than  there  ever  could  have  been.  But 
it’s  a  company’s  fiduciary  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  protect  its  intellectual  property, 
its  stock  price  and  to  make  sure  that 
any  information  that  appears  in  any 
media  is  factually  accurate,”  Alexander 
says.  □ 

Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New  York. 


THEM'S  FIGHTIN'  WORDS 


The  experts  contacted  for  this  story  gave 
the  following  advice  to  deal  with  -  or  not,  as  the  case 
may  be  -  rogue  Web  sites: 

*  Don't  ignore  the  sites;  monitor  them.  Desig¬ 
nate  a  responsible  party  in  your  Web  devel¬ 
opment  group,  legal  department  or  public 
relations  organization  and  establish  a  line 
of  communication  among  the  three  depart¬ 
ments. 

*  If  you  can  verify  that  complaints  at  the  site 
are  legitimate,  address  them. 

*  Resist  the  impulse  to  wage  a  war  with  the 
site  operator;  instead,  focus  on  substance. 

*  Create  an  area  online  that  presents  your 
side  of  the  story.  If  you  have  addressed  the 
concerns  voiced  at  a  site,  consider  linking  to 
it  from  your  own  site.  That  will  diminish  the 
effect  of  the  attack. 

*  Keep  in  mind  that  any  correspondence  you 
send  to  the  site  will  end  up  posted  on  it. 

*  Take  action  against  site  operators  only  when 
the  material  meets  the  guidelines  for  copy¬ 
right  infringement  or  is  absolutely  libelous. 
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BLUES 


By  Fawn  Fitter 

arlier  this  year,  a  large  high-tech  com¬ 
pany  hired  Beth  Gulas,  president  of 
Wellesley,  Mass. -based  consulting  firm 
WorkForce  Management,  to  assess  its 
management  practices  and  suggest 
ways  to  improve  them. 

What  Gulas  found  shocked  her:  An  astonish¬ 
ing  20%  of  the  information  systems  department 
showed  signs  of  clinical  depression.  It  was  so 
bad  that  “men  and  women  alike  were  literally  in 
tears  when  we  were  talking,”  Gulas  says. 

Neither  a  temporary  bout  of  the  blues  nor  a 
brief  period  of  extreme  unhappiness,  depression 


is  a  mental  illness  with  physi¬ 
cal  and  emotional  symptoms. 
It  covers  a  range  of  moods, 
from  low-grade  chronic  mal¬ 
aise  to  deep  and  wrenching  an¬ 
guish,  and  affects  both  men 
and  women. 

It’s  nearly  as  common  as  a 
cold.  Eleven  million  Americans 
—  one  in  every  20  —  will  have 
a  depressive  episode  in  any  giv¬ 
en  year,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  but  peo¬ 
ple  rarely  acknowledge  it  for 
fear  of  being  seen  as  crazy,  lazy 
or  simply  weak-willed. 

Depression  is  no  more  com¬ 
mon  in  information  technology 
than  in  other  career  fields.  But 
experts  say  it  may  be  harder  to 
spot  because  so  much  of  IT  in¬ 
volves  working  with  computers 
and  not  with  peo¬ 
ple.  The  field  tends 
to  attract  a  larger 
percentage  of  intro¬ 
verts,  who  prefer  to 
work  alone  and  are 
attracted  to  jobs 
that  let  them  do  so. 

For  the  employ¬ 
ees’  part,  depres¬ 
sion  is  a  double 
burden:  not  just 
the  overwhelming 
symptoms  of  apa¬ 
thy,  anxiety  and  irri¬ 
tability,  but  also  the 
stigma  of  the  illness 
itself.  They  worry 
that  if  they  don’t 
seek  treatment,  they’ll  be  fired, 
and  if  they  do,  they’ll  be  brand¬ 
ed  unemployable.  It’s  up  to  en¬ 
lightened  IT  employers  to  fight 
those  fears  by  seeing  depres¬ 
sion  the  same  as  any  other  se¬ 
rious  illness  that  might  require 
an  employee  to  take  it  easy  for 
a  while. 

At  Xerox  Corp.,  for  example, 
numerous  IT  employees  have 


taken  disability  leaves  because 
of  depression,  but  few  have 
formally  asked  for  accommoda¬ 
tions  under  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA),  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  Monastero, 
head  of  human  resources  for 
information  management.  It 
may  well  be  that  Xerox  employ¬ 
ees  feel  no  need  to  invoke  the 
ADA’s  protections.  If  so,  the 
company  is  handling  the  issue 
well,  making  it  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern  but  not  fear. 

In  the  case  of  the  opening 
example,  when  Gulas  reported 
her  findings  to  the  client  com¬ 
pany’s  senior  managers,  they 
decided  to  set  up  stress  man¬ 
agement  classes.  That  allowed 
IT  employees  to  meet  one-on- 
one  with  their  supervisors  to 
look  at  their  careers  in  confi¬ 
dence  and  make  any  necessary 
changes  to  their  jobs.  “It  was 
really  quite  remarkable  how 
this  company  stepped  up  to  the 
plate,”  she  says. 

All  employers,  not  just  those 
with  large  IT  departments, 
need  to  be  aware  that  depres¬ 
sion  is  so  common  as  to  be  a 
virtual  epidemic.  Companies 
should  offer  resources  for  em¬ 
ployees  who  suspect  they  may 
be  suffering  from  it. 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  in  Boston, 
known  for  its  vast  and  progres¬ 
sive  array  of  human  resources 
programs,  has  an 
on-site  counselor 
to  talk  to  troubled 
employees  at  no 
cost  and  refer 
them  to  outside 
help  if  necessary. 

What  matters 
most,  says  San¬ 
dra  Colley,  corpo¬ 
rate  director  of 
workforce  diversi¬ 
ty  at  John  Han¬ 
cock,  is  for  com¬ 
panies  to  behave 
with  integrity  — 
not  to  express 
empathy  at  one 
moment,  then  ac¬ 
cuse  the  employee  of  malinger¬ 
ing  at  the  next.  Just  as  some¬ 
one  undergoing  treatment  for 
cancer  wouldn’t  be  expected  to 
perform  as  though  nothing 
was  wrong,  someone  strug¬ 
gling  with  depression  should 
be  treated  the  same  way.  □ 

Fitter  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Boston. 
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Live  and  learn _ 

More  than  50%  of  corporate 
training  will  be  delivered  by 
technology  by  2000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  ioo%  in 
a  two-year  period,  according 
to  a  recent  study  by  The  Cor¬ 
porate  University  Xchange. 
The  greatest  area  of  growth 
will  be  education  delivered 
over  corporate  intranets, 
which  will  account  for  more 
than  a  third  of  all  training  de¬ 
livered  via  technology.  The 
trend  is  driven  by  three  major 
factors: 

•  The  advantage  of  anytime/ 
anywhere  (asynchronous)  de¬ 
livery. 

•  The  ability  of  overseas  em¬ 
ployees  to  share  information 
and  market-specific  lessons 
and  plot  strategies  for  suc¬ 
cess. 

•  The  ability  to  store  training 
content  for  continual  updat¬ 
ing  and  reuse. 

New  and  improved 

Campus  recruiters  can  hope¬ 
fully  look  forward  to  an  in¬ 
creasingly  Internet-sawy  flock 
of  information  technology 
graduates.  University  dormi¬ 
tories  are  increasingly  being 
wired  for  Internet  access. 
Some  colleges  are  even 
wiring  off-campus  housing  so 
that  all  students  will  have 
Internet  access,  no  matter 
where  they  live. 

Not  so  fast,  job  hunter 

A  recruiter  calls  with  what 
seems  to  be  a  heavenly  op¬ 
portunity.  As  a  restless  IT  pro, 
you’ve  gotten  an  offer  you 
think  is  the  perfect  match. 
But  before  making  a  snap  de¬ 
cision  based  on  superficial 
issues  such  as  pay  and  loca¬ 
tion,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
take  time  to  thoroughly  con¬ 
template  the  offer.  Whether 
it’s  your  first  IT  job  offer  or 
your  10th,  Jim  Seeton  shares 
some  job-hunting  “command¬ 
ments"  that  will  help  you 
keep  pure  emotion  at  bay  so 
you  can  make  your  next 
move  with  confidence.  See 
out  featured  weekly  Online  IT 
Careers  column  at  www. 
computerworld.com/careers. 
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CAREER  BABE:  THE  ONLINE  CAREER  ADVISER 

www.careerbabe.com/ 

Fran  Quittel,  a 
career  colum¬ 
nist  and  con¬ 
sultant,  takes 
readers’  con¬ 
cerns  head-on 
in  her  Q&A 
column  at  this 
site.  She  offers 
practical  advice  and  can  be  as  coaxing  as  a  grandmoth¬ 
er  or  as  hard-hitting  as  Dr.  Laura  (albeit,  in  a  gender 
tone)  as  she  sees  fit.  Whichever  approach  she  chooses, 
her  aim  is  to  get  people  to  take  responsibility  for  their 
strengths,  their  mistakes  and  getting  on  the  right  path. 

The  Q&A  isn’t  information  systems-specific,  but  the 
questions  often  deal  with  IS  issues,  and  Quittel  knows 
the  business.  Another  useful  interactive  feature  is 
What  Are  You  Worth.  Fill  out  a  questionnaire  about 
your  title,  function,  years  of  experience  and  current 
salary,  and  Quittel  will  let  you  know  whether  you 
should  be  asking  for  more  money. 

The  site  also  links  to  Quittel’s  high-tech  careers  col¬ 
umn  at  the  Computer  Currents  magazine  site  (www. 
currents. net /magazine /national/  care_index.html),  which 
isn’t  interactive  but  does  offer  an  information  tech¬ 
nology-specific  slant  on  such  career  issues  as  mentor- 


Web  sites  for  good 
career  advice ,  cheap 

BY  LESLIE  GOFF 


ing,  work  and  family,  pre-employment  tests  and  more. 

GO  CERTIFY:  THE  DOMAIN  FOR  THE  CERTIFIABLE 

http://gocertiJy.com/ 

Get  answers  to  all  of  your  questions  about  certification 
and  how  it  can  —  and  can’t  —  enhance  your  IS  career 
at  this  interactive  site.  A  threaded  Discussion  Board 
launched  in  March  seems  to  get  a  good  amount 
of  traffic,  and  the  postings  are  current.  Users  have 
a  wide  range  of  experience,  and  they  keep  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  short  and  to  the  point. 

You  can  also  confer  live  with  other  IS  profes¬ 
sionals  at  Talk  City  on  Wednesdays  at  9  p.m.  by 
entering  the  chat  room  here.  If  you  want  to  buy 
or  sell  previously  owned  certification  study  mate¬ 
rials,  check  out  the  Certification  Swap  Shop.  And 
to  find  information  on  certification  programs  by 
vendor,  self-guided  study  courses,  instructor-led 
courses  and  more,  visit  the  Resource  Center.  The  Cert 
News  column  is  updated  regularly. 

WORKPLACE  2000 

www.experienceondemand.com/features/work2000.html 

This  site  has  potential,  but  no  one  seems  to  know 
about  it.  Most  promising  is  an  interactive  Workplace 
2000  Forum,  where  users  can  discuss,  via  threaded 
postings,  everything  from  where  to  find  hot  jobs  to  the 


CAREERS,  NOT  JUST  JOBS:  THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL  INTERACTIVE  EDITION 

www.careers.wsj.com/ 


F 


rom  its  wealth  of  articles  and  columns 
to  the  Q&A  column  by  Tony  Scott,  a  job- 
hunting  and  career  management  specialist,  this 
is  one  of  the  best  career  sites  on  the  World  Wide 
Web.  It  isn’t  IT-specific,  but  has  plenty  to  offer  IT 
professionals,  tackling  everything  from  entering  a 
new  industry  to  leveraging  your  experience. 

Scott’s  columns  tackle  subjects  such  as  job 
loss,  returning  to  school,  interviewing  skills  and 
search  strategies. 

The  articles  and  columns  offer  information  on 
salaries  by  profession  and  region,  workplace 
trends  and  starting  your  own  business. 


Online  Career  Center 

Your  New  Job  is  Here-*- 


NOT  JUST  JOBS 


from  The  Wall  Street  Journal  Interactive  Edition.  J 
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JOB  SEEK 
WHO'S  HIRING 


CAREER  COLUMNISTS 
SALARIES  &  PROFILES 
JOB- HUNTING  ADVICE 
SUCCEEDING  AT  WORK 
HR  ISSUES 

EXECUTIVE  RECRUITERS 
WORKING  GLOBALLY 
COLLEGE  CONNECTION 
STARTING  A  BUSINESS 
CAREER  COUNSELING 


What  You  Can  Leam 
From  a  Bad  Interview 

Turnover  Ewrjr  jok  koitr  tus  a 
'  r  taipponiuff  utftmtw  u  somt  foal .  Bvt  *  M 
metting  cu  tefl  you  a  lot  tkoot  the  company 
ml  yourself  -  if  you  listen  to  your  intuition. 

Many  Children  Plan 
To  Care  for  Their  Elders 

Wort;  tnl  Family  But  ShtQenhwjer  »r»es 
r  J  that  more  miiUt-ageL  professionals  are  preparing 
earlier  to  care  for  older  parents  Some  an  nu 
(need  vtl  caring  (or  grandparents  as  life  expectancy 


Register  lor  KomJTorry'*  new 
executive  recruiting  tervece  lor 
management  professionals. 


perils  of  telecommuting.  But  most  of  the  postings  are 
from  last  year.  Past  visitors  posted  relevant  questions 
and  revealing,  honest  answers.  If  it  were  more  current, 
it  would  be  worth  a  weekly  visit.  As  it  is,  check  in 
monthly.  A  regularly  updated  collection  of  articles  mix¬ 
ing  fresh  material  with  reprints  from  other  sources  (in¬ 
cluding  Computerworld),  makes  worthwhile  reading.  □ 

Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New  York. 


New  titles  for  landing  an 
IT  job  and  searching  out 
a  job  market 

BY  ALAN  R.  EARLS 


THE  GUIDE  TO  SILICON  VALLEY 
CAREERS 

Compiled  and  edited  by  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News  business  news  department 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  San  Jose, 
Calif. ,  1998;  498  pages;  Sig.gy  paperback 

Silicon  Valley  isn’t 
just  a  mecca  for  soft¬ 
ware  developers  and 
entrepreneurs  — 
there’s  also  lots  of  in¬ 
formation  systems 
growth  there,  even 
if  it  is  at  the  very  same  companies  that 
are  blazing  the  paths  in  new  tech¬ 
nology.  The  bottom  line  is  that  there 
are  jobs  aplenty,  and  this  guide  pre¬ 
sents  basic  facts  about  more  than  400 
employers.  Prospects  range  from  San 
lose  Water  Co.  to  start-up  firms  such  as 
Catalyst  Semiconductors,  Inc.  to  giants 
such  as  Seagate  Technology,  Inc. 

But  that  no-nonsense  approach  limits 
the  value  of  the  book.  Entries  primarily 
list  addresses  and  telephone  numbers 


and  provide  basic  information  about  in¬ 
surance  and  4oi(k)  plan  offerings.  They 
don’t  tell  job  seekers  whether  an 
employer  provides  a  desirable  work¬ 
place.  Even  a  descriptive  sentence  or 
two  would  make  the  book  more  useful, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that  a 
significant  minority  of  the  listings  don’t 
include  World  Wide  Web  addresses. 

ACE  THE  TECHNICAL  INTERVIEW: 
2,000  ANSWERS  TO  TOUGH 
QUESTIONS 

By  Michael  Rothstein 

The  McGraw-Hill 
Cos.,  New  York,  1998; 

497  Pag£s;  $24-95-' 

paperback 

Superficially,  this  book 
seems  to  be  little 
more  than  an  elaborate  cheat  sheet.  It’s 
actually  a  great  tool  for  preparing  for  a 
technical  interview.  Rothstein  is 
founder  and  president  of  Automated 
Systems  Process  Corp.,  which  develops 


proprietary  software  for  year  2000  con¬ 
versions.  He’s  also  worked  at  IBM  and 
Motorola,  Inc.  and  acted  as  a  consultant 
to  organizations  such  as  Citibank  and 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  So  he 
knows  the  market. 

The  chapters  are  concise  and  include 
a  range  of  deep  and  detailed  questions 
about  specific  technical  areas  as  well  as 
a  discussion  of  the  evaluation  process  a 
manager  is  likely  to  use.  These  show 
real  insight.  For  example,  in  discus¬ 
sions  of  technologies  that  are  fairly 
new,  some  of  the  contributors  point  out 
the  transferable  skills  a  beginner  might 
be  expected  to  bring  to  an  interview. 
Other  useful  tips  and  tidbits  abound. 

In  short,  this  book  is  a  must-have  for 
the  technical  job  seeker. 

RELOSMART:  SOFTWARE  FOR  PEOPLE 
ON  THE  MOVE 

Right  Choice,  Inc., 

South  Hamilton, 

Mass.;  $49.45; 

CD-ROM 


Moving  from  one  region  to  another  is 
not  only  a  complicated  and  sometimes 
traumatic  activity,  but  it’s  also  one  that 
can  have  significant  financial  conse¬ 
quences.  Relo Smart  offers  a  terrific 
starting  point  for  determining  whether 
a  move  makes  sense.  The  CD-ROM 
offers  comparisons  for  800  cities  and 
towns  along  with  more  than  14,000 
pieces  of  data.  All  large  urban  areas  are 
included  as  well  as  many  suburban 
cities  and  towns. 

The  analysis  provided  takes  into 
account  your  current  situation,  includ¬ 
ing  mortgage  and  housing  costs  and 
federal  and  state  taxes,  and  lets  you 
look  at  how  those  numbers  will  change. 
Basic  statistical  data  such  as  rainfall, 
crime  rate  and  median  family  income 
are  also  provided  for  each  area. 

But  ReloSmart  is  far  from  compre¬ 
hensive  and  shouldn’t  be  used  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  deeper  analysis.  □ 


Earls  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Franklin, 
Mass. 
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Advancing  technology 

to  improve  health  care. 

That's  the  edge  you  give  our  team. 


And  their  patients. 


Over  9,000,000  members  across  the  country  turn  to  Kaiser  Permanente’s  more  than  90,000  physicians,  nurses,  allied  health  and  business  professionals  for  expertise  in 
managing  their  health  care  needs.  Over  3,000  experienced  Kaiser  Permanente  IT  professionals  utilize  state-of-the-art  technologies  to  facilitate  the  efficient  delivery  of  this 
high  quality  care. 

Using  the  latest  tools  on  an  unparalleled  spectrum  of  applications,  while  enjoying  the  advantages  of  ongoing  training  and  education,  our  IT  professionals 
support  clinical  innovation,  elevate  member  satisfaction  and  maximize  efficiencies.  They  are  leading  the  next  generation  information  age  in  health  care. 

Bring  your  expertise  to  Kaiser  Permanente  today  in  one  of  the  following  disciplines.  Become  involved  in  exciting  initiatives  such  as  Web  development,  extranet,  intranet, 
enterprise  data  security  solutions,  network  planning,  client/server-based  projects,  network  infrastructure,  project  management  and  technology  planning. 


PC  LAN 

Seeking  field  technicians,  administrators,  desktop  sup¬ 
port  specialists,  LAN  consultants  and  analysts  with 
expertise  in  NT,  Novell,  TCP/IP,  Lotus  Notes,  MS 
Exchange/Messaging,  e-mail,  LAN  and  WAN. 

NETWORKING 

Seeking  administrators,  consultants,  WAN  engineers, 
network  design  analysts  and  security  consultants  with 
expertise  in  Unix,  Cisco,  hubs,  routers,  bridges,  switch¬ 
es,  fast  Ethernet,  token  ring,  frame  relay,  ATM,  AVR  and 
Telephony. 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

Seeking  analysts,  consultants,  software  technical 
specialists  and  project  managers  with  expertise  in  Unix, 
Cisco,  hubs,  routers,  bridges,  switches,  voice,  data,  1VR, 
CT1  and  ACD  PBX. 

DATA  WAREHOUSING 

Seeking  experts  in  Data  Modeling,  Meta  Data,  Repository, 
Brownstone,  Platinum  and  Prism. 

APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPMENT 

Seeking  programmer  analysts,  systems  programmers, 
systems  analysts,  application  developers  and  operations 
specialists  with  expertise  in  PowerBuilder,  C++,  C  Visual 
Basic,  Sybase,  Oracle,  Unix,  IEF/Composer,  COOL: 
GEN,  PCS/ADS,  ADS  Plus,  MUMPS,  SAS,  EDI,  MQ, 
OBDC,  OCC,  Corba,  COBOL,  COBOL  II,  JCL,  MVS, 
DB2,  C1CS,  Model  204,  IMS,  Tandem,  TAL,  DEC/ 
VAX/VMS,  PeopleSoft  and  Tesseract. 

SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMING.  SYSTEMS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Seeking  experts  in  Unix,  AIX,  Solaris,  MVS, 
CICS,  DB2,  IMS,  Model  204,  VTAM/NCP/SNA, 
Automated  Operations,  Ops  MVS,  Tivoli,  RedBrick, 
1EF,  Changeman,  K2000,  VMS  Cluster  Mgmt,  Sybase, 
Oracle,  Storage  Mgmt,  Capacity  Planning  and  Vantive. 


DATABASE  ADMINISTRATION 

Seeking  analysts,  administrators  and  programmers  with 
expertise  in  Model  204,  DB2,  Oracle/Sybase/SQL,  IMS, 
databases  and  Access. 

BUSINESS  ANALYSIS/PROJECT 
MANAGEMENT 

Seeking  analysts,  consultants  and  project  managers  to 
oversee  MS  Project  with  expertise  in  major  project  plan¬ 
ning  and  implementation  experience  for  IT  projects. 

WEB  DEVELOPMENT 

Developers,  coordinators  (content  developers),  adminis¬ 
trators  and  Web  designers  with  extraordinary  skills  in  the 
following:  HTML,  Java/C++,  GUI’s,  graphics  applications 
and  creative  design. 

SOFTWARE  ENGINEERING.  SYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE 

Seeking  expertise  in  emerging  technologies,  object-oriented, 
Visual  Basic  C++  and  Oracle. 

DATA  SECURITY 

Seeking  experts  in  mainframe,  mini,  micro,  Internet, 
intranet  and  extranet  technologies  including  extensive 
knowledge  of  RACE  ACF2  and  Firewalls. 


TECH  WRITING/INSTRUCTIONAL  DESIGN 

Seeking  experts  in  AutoCad,  Adobe  Illustrator,  HTML 
and  PowerPoint. 

INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  FINANCE 

Seeking  financial  analysts,  consultants  and  managers 
with  MBAs. 

Find  out  more  about  Kaiser  Permanente  Information 
Technology  by  visiting  www.kp.org/jobs.  Submit  your 
resume,  preferably  by  e-mail  to:  kpitjobs@kp.org,  or 
fax  to:  1-800-365-0993.  The  tangible  and  intangible 
benefits  of  working  for  an  organization  of  our  size  and 
scope  will  change  your  career  perspective  in  a  healthy 
way.  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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BASIS  Consultant 

Maryland/All 

Hardware 

2  yrs  exp+ 

S160K+ 

HR  Consultant 

Canada 

Logo  Partner 

2yrs  exp+ 

S150K+ 

Fi/CO  Consultant 

LA. 

Partner 

2  yrs  exp+ 

S145K+ 

PP-PI 

Boston 

Logo  Partner 

1 yr exp+ 

S110K+ 

SD  Consultant 

New  York 

Consultancy 

1  yr  exp+ 

S130K+ 

ABAP/4 

Boston 

Logo  Partner 

1  yr  exp+ 

S80K+ 

HR  Team  Leader 

Calgary 

Partner 

2  yrs  exp+ 

S140K+ 

FI/CO  Consultant 

Brazil 

Logo  Partner 

2  yrs  exp+ 

S120K+ 

CONTRACT 

ABAP  Consultants 

Calafornia 

1.5  yrs  exp+ 

High  Tech  Ind. 

8  mths 

Snr  Logistics  Consultant  Mid  West 

3  yrs  exp+ 

Retail  Ind. 

12  mths 

FI  (AR,  AP,  GL)  Consultant  New  York 

2  yrs  exp+ 

Banking 

12  mths 

FI/PS  Consultant 

Washington 

i  1.5yrsexp+ 

Automotive 

6  mths 

US  CITIZENS/RESIDENTS,  GREEN  CARD  OR  VISA  HOLDERS 
URGENTLY  REQUIRED  FOR  VARIOUS  INDUSTRY 
PROJECTS.  THROUGHOUT  USA. 

ALSO  CONSIDERED  FOR  PROJECTS 

OUTSIDE  USA. 


Contact  Shane  Webzell  or  Che  Hookings 
Quoting  Ref:  CWD329  at 
IT  Link  Ltd.  Chiltern  House,  24-30  King  Street, 
Watford,  Hertfordshire,  WD1  8BP 
Tel:  +44  (0)  1923  240240  Fax:  +44  (0)  1923  240640 
Email:  sap@itlinkltd.com 


LINK  LTD 


SAP  PROJECT  RESOURCING 


First  Data  Card  Services  Group  has  been  a  part  of  the  Omaha 
community  for  years  and  offers  opportunities  around  the  corner  and 
around  the  world.  First  Data  and  its  principle  operating  units  process 
the  information  that  allows  millions  of  consumers  to  pay  for  goods 
and  services  by  credit,  debit  or  smart  card  at  the  point  of  sale  or  over 
the  Internet,  by  check  or  wire  money.  For  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1997,  net  income  was  $ 691  million  on  revenues  of  $5.2  billion. 

WE  HAVE  MULTIPLE  I.T.  POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE,  INCLUDING: 


•  Application  Developers 

•  AS/400  Programmers  with  RPG 

•  CD-ROM  Production  Specialists 
&  Operators 

•  Customer  Engineers 

•  Database  Administrators 

•  Development/Production 
Support  Programmers 

•  E-Mail  Systems  Analyst 

•  Endevor  Administrators 

•  Financial  Analysts 

•  LAN  Administrators 

•  Network  Telecom  Engineer/ 

Analyst 

Skills  include  any  of  the  following:  Assembler,  C++,  CICS,  COBOL, 
DB2,  JCL,  Oracle,  SAS,  SQL,  Visual  Basic. 

Certain  positions  available  in  Baltimore,  MD;  Phoenix,  AZ;  St. 
Louis,  MO;  and  Lincoln  and  Omaha,  NE. 


Programmer  Analysts 
Service  Analysts 
Software  and  System  Design 
Analysts 

Software  Developers 
Software  Development  Analysts 
Software  Development  Managers 
Statisticians 

Systems  Programmers  with  MVS/ 
Open  Systems 

Technical  Software  Analysts  with 
RSD/WSF2 

UNIX  Systems  Engineers 


To  apply,  please  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

First  Data  Card  Services  Group 
Source  Code  AM-CW798 
5645  North  90th  St. 

Omaha,  NE  68134 

E-mail:  jobs.tech@firstdatacorp.com 

For  company  information,  visit:  firstdatacorp.com 
To  explore  exact  positions: 

www.careerlink.org/emp/fdc/po/index.htm 

AA/EOE 
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DATA 

CORP. 


CARD  SERVICES 
GROUP 


Programmer  for  NE  OH  nuclear 
medicine  imaging  co.  to  convert 
nuclear  medicine  and  related  sci¬ 
entific  problem  formulations  for 
computer  processing;  resolve 
symbolic  formulations  and  pre¬ 
pare  flow  charts  and  block  dia¬ 
grams;  encode  equations  for  pro¬ 
cessing  using  knowledge  of 
advanced  mathematics  and  engi¬ 
neering;  consult  with  engineering 
staff  on  computer  processing  fea¬ 
sibility,  operational  and  perfor¬ 
mance  requirements  and  hard- 
ware-software  interface  issues; 
develop  testing  procedures  and 
test  programs;  consult  with  cus¬ 
tomers  on  need  for  modifications. 
Applicants  will  qualify  with  BS  in 
Computer/Electrical/Engineering 
or  equivalent  based  on  creden¬ 
tials  evaluation  and  3  yrs  exp  in 
the  job  described  or  3  yrs  exp 
including  application  of  scientific, 
engineering,  and  advanced 
mathematical  principles  in  the 
development  and  testing  of  com¬ 
puter  programs  or  software  for 
nuclear  medical  equipment;  sci¬ 
entific,  or  medical  program  or 
software  requirements  of  feasibil¬ 
ity  assessment.  40  hrs/wk,  M-F, 
8:00am-5:00pm;  $57,442.32/yr. 
Send  2  resumes  &  cover  letters 
(no  calls)  to  ES  Sp  Prgms, 
REF#3749D,  Ohio  Bureau  of 
Employment  Services,  PO  Box 
1618,  Columbus.  OH  43216. 


Software  engineer  with  18 
months  of  experience  as  a  s/w 
engineer  or  computer  profes¬ 
sional,  who  will  develop  s/w  sys¬ 
tems,  applying  computer  sci¬ 
ence,  engineering,  and  mathe¬ 
matical  analysis,  with  18  months 
of  experience  using  ORACLE, 
SYBASE,  SQL  Server,  Power¬ 
Builder,  Windows  95,  Windows 
NT.  Watcom  SQL,  Anywhere, 
and  LANs.  Analyzes  s/w  reqs. 
and  performs  testing  and  user 
training  after  development.  Ex¬ 
tensive  travel  and  frequent  relo¬ 
cation.  Bachelor's  degree  in  one 
of  several  limited  fields:  engi¬ 
neering,  mathematics,  computer 
science  or  physics.  $78,000/yr. 
40  hours/wk.,  9:00  am  -  5:00 
pm.  Send  resumes,  listing  job 
order  number  5019170,  to:  Mr. 
Richard  Introcaso,  Actg.  Mgr., 
Beaver  County  Job  Center,  1 20 
Merchant  Street.  Ambridge, 
PA  15003. 


Computer/Information  Systems 
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ncer 
enter 


H.  Lee  Moffitt  Cancer  Center  &  Research  Institute  at 
the  University  of  South  Florida  in  Tampa  specializes 
in  the  treatment,  research  and  prevention  of  cancer.  If 
you  are  interested  in  joining  our  dedicated  team,  con¬ 
sider  the  following  opportunities: 


MANAGER,  FINANCIAL  SYSTEMS 

In  this  key  position,  you’ll  provide  analysis,  design  and  support  for  financial  software  systems, 
as  well  as  oversee  system  integration  efforts  involving  vendor-provided  and  internally  devel¬ 
oped  application  software.  We  require  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  CS,  IS  or  a  related  field,  and 
5-8  years’  progressive  experience  in  IS  with  an  emphasis  on  project  management  and  software 
development. 

MANAGER,  NETWORK  OPERATIONS 

You’ll  manage  the  activities  of  desktop  analysts,  specialists  and  administrators;  participate  in 
setting  strategies  for  desktop  and  software  solutions,  network  installation/administration; 
interact  with  vendors;  recruit/hire  staff;  and  maintain  documentation.  Qualifications  include 
a  bachelor’s  degree,  5  years’  management/supervisory  experience,  5-8  years  of  end-user 
customer  support,  a  solid  knowledge  of  LAN  and  Microsoft  software,  and  superior  organi¬ 
zational  and  interpersonal  skills. 

SR.  PROGRAMMER/ ANALYST 

In  this  pivotal  position,  you’ll  provide  support  for  financial  systems;  participate  in  year  2000 
compliance  upgrade;  set  software  standards;  design,  code,  test  and  implement  custom  or 
vendor-supplied  software;  and  help  resolve  service  requests.  We  require  a  bachelor’s  degree 
in  IS  or  related  field,  3  years’  experience  in  implementing/supporting  mainframe  financial 
software;  a  good  knowledge  of  CICS,  JCL  and  COBOL;  and  a  working  knowledge  of 
Microsoft  Office  software.  You’ll  also  need  excellent  interpersonal  skills  and  the  ability  to 
work  independently. 

PROGRAMMER/  ANALYST 

You’ll  provide  interface  development.  The  successful  candidate  will  have  at  least  2  years’ 
programming  experience  with  C  or  C++  in  a  UNTX/TCP/IP/NT  environment.  Additional 
experience  with  data-integration  projects  using  interface  engine  software  is  preferred. 

DATABASE  ENGINEER/PROGRAMMER 

CANCER  CONTROL/RESEARCH  COMPUTING  SUPPORT 

You  will  be  part  of  a  growing  team  responsible  for  assisting  Moffitt  Cancer  Center  researchers 
with  data  systems  for  research  studies.  This  position  requires  you  to  understand  the  objectives 
and  data  needs  of  the  study  and  have  knowledge  of  institutional  data  sources  and  methods  to 
acquire  data.  You  will  design  appropriate  data  systems,  including  data  collection  procedures, 
database  design  and  data  access  methods;  implement  database  systems,  documentation  and 
training;  and  support  database  systems.  A  bachelor’s  degree  in  a  computer-related  discipline  is 
a  requisite.  This  position  requires  a  team  player,  preferably  with  2-5  years’  experience,  and 
strong  written  and  verbal  communication  skills.  Experience  with  ORACLE,  MS  Access  and/or 
Visual  Basic  programming  is  highly  desirable.  Healthcare  experience  is  a  plus. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary/benefits  package,  including  interview/  relocation  assistance,  and  a 
professional  working  environment.  For  consid¬ 
eration,  please  forward  your  resume  to:  Human  ,,  ,  ..rtccrr-T- 

Resources,  H.  LEE  MOFFITT  CANCER  “LEE  MOFFITT 

C ENTER,  12902  Magnolia  Drive,  Tampa,  FL 
33612,  Fax:  (813)  979-3032.  To  visit  our  web 
site:  http://www.moffitt.usf.edu.  A  Drug-Free  W 

Workplace.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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CANCER  CENTER 
&  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 


A  NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE 
DESIGNATED  CANCER  CENTER 
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For  more  information 

Partner 

or  to  join  our 

Your  local  IT  partner  with  a  global 

world-class  staff: 

presence,  providing  solutions  for 

COMSYS 

today,  tomorrow  and  beyond. 

18350  Mt.  Langley 
Suite  101 

COMSYS  has  various  openings  for 

Fountain  Valley,  CA 

SAP  professionals  with  2+  years 

92708 

of  experience. 

fax:  (714)968-7407 

HCOMSYS 

phone:  (888)  C0MSYS2 

jj^^^^lnformatlon  technology  services 

EOE 

Software  Engineer 

High  growth  software  development  company  is  looking  for  a  soft¬ 
ware  developer  to  design,  develop,  implement,  test,  enhance  and 
support  database  front-end  GUI  applications  and  back-end  RDBMS 
server  applications  in  UNIX  and  Windows  using  C,  C++  and  Oracle 
RDBMS,  Design  and  develop  RDBMSs  to  interface  with  SQL  Forms 
for  Print/  CDROM/Internet  media;  develop  extraction  programs  in 
PRO'C,  PL/SQL  '  Plus  and  SQL  reports  for  output  ASCII  delimited 
and  HTML,  CDROM  formatted  files.  Utilize  Windows  SDK,  API  and 
VBXs  for  Visual  C++  and  Visual  Basic  implementations,  utilize  data 
modeling  systems,  analyze  and  design  techniques  in  client/server 
systems  design  and  implementation,  install  and  administer  UNIX- 
based  systems  along  with  providing  systems  maintenance  with 
Shell  Scripting.  Requires  an  M  S.  degree  in  Computer  Science  or 
related  engineering  discipline  with  2+  years  experience.  Salary  will 
be  $60,000  annually  and  require  periodic  travel  to  client/customer 
sites.  Std.  work  hours  are  (but  not  limited  to)  8:00  am  to  5:00  pm. 
You  may  apply  by  sending  a  resume  to:  CW-7424,  Computerworld, 
Box  9171,  Framingham.  MA  01701-9171  or  fax  to  508-620-7739 
reference  CW-7424.  EEO/M/F/D/V. 


Software  engineer  with  5  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional,  with 
supervisory  experience,  who  will 
develop  s/w  systems,  applying 
computer  science,  engineering, 
and  mathematical  analysis,  with 
5  years  of  experience  using  C++, 
Windows  NT,  OOA-OOD,  and 
Visual  C++.  In  addition,  the 
incumbent  must  have  at  least 
some  experience  with  JAVA  and 
CORBA.  Analyzes  s/w  reqs.  and 
performs  testing  and  user  train¬ 
ing  after  development.  Extensive 
travel  and  frequent  relocation. 
Bachelor's  degree  in  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  limited  fields:  engineering, 
mathematics,  computer  science 
or  physics.  $65,000/yr.  40  hours/ 
wk„  9:00  am  -  5:00  pm.  Send 
resumes,  listing  job  order  num¬ 
ber  7038434,  to:  Mr.  Tom  Dem- 
bosky.  Manager,  Indiana  Job 
Center,  350  N.  Fourth  Street, 
Indiana,  PA  15701. 


Consultant.  Develop,  imple¬ 
ment  &  test  software  applica¬ 
tions  for  management  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  Create,  modify, 
enhance  and  test  source  pro¬ 
grams.  Data  management. 
Software  documentation.  Tools: 
IBM  Mainframe;  COBOL; 
CICS;  DB2.  B  S.  in  Computer 
Science-  plus  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  job  offered  or  as 
Programmer  Analyst  required. 
(-B.S.  in  science  or  engineer¬ 
ing  plus  six  months  program¬ 
ming  experience  is  also 
acceptable).  Previous  experi¬ 
ence  must  include:  COBOL; 
IBM  Mainframe.  40  hrs/wk. 
9am  -  5pm.  $37, 800/year. 
Submit  resumes  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  address:  Alien  Employment 
Certification  Program.  P.O  Box 
10869  Tallahassee,  FL  32302- 
0869,  RE:  Job  order  number 
FL-1818902. 
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The  Chicago  Seven 

Name  the  IT  job  or  skill,  and  it's  needed  in  the  Windy 
City.  Here  are  the  top  seven  that  really  cook 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST 

Skills  wanted:  Client/server  systems 
development  in  C,  C++,  Visual  Basic, 
PowerBuilder,  Java,  Unix  (Sun  Solaris, 
HP-UX,  AIX),  relational  database  soft¬ 
ware,  graphical  user  interfaces,  enter¬ 
prise  resource  planning  (ERP)  software, 
AS/400,  Cobol. 

Salary  potential:  $70,000  to  $80,000 
for  senior  developers  who  have  object- 
oriented  programming  or  World  Wide 
Web  application  development  skills; 
possible  15%  to  20%  increase  after 
about  a  year  in  the  market. 

SYSTEMS/NETWORK 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Skills  wanted:  AS/400,  Unix,  Windows 
NT,  LAN/WAN  experience. 

Salary  potential:  Average  of  $65,000; 
possible  six-figure  pay  with  the  right 
project  or  industry  experience  and 
bonuses. 

NETWORK/TECHNICAL 

SUPPORT 

Skills  wanted:  Help  desk  staff  with 
client/server,  AS/400  applications 
experience. 

Salary  potential:  About  $45,000,  with 
the  built-in  opportunity  to  move  into 
higher-paying  systems  and  network 
administration  positions. 


IS/PROJECT  MANAGER 

Skills  wanted:  Middle  managers  for 
functions  such  as  operations,  data  secu¬ 
rity,  technical  planning,  ERP  implemen¬ 
tation,  technical  support  and  help  desk; 
hands-on,  hard-core  technical  experi¬ 
ence  combined  with  team  leadership 
ability,  across  all  technology  areas. 

Salary  potential:  $75,000  to  $120,000 
plus  bonuses. 

DATABASE  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TOR/DATA  WAREHOUSE 
TEAM  MEMBER 

Skills  wanted:  Oracle. 

Salary  potential:  $70,000  and  up  for 
database  administrators;  $65,000  and 
up  for  data  warehouse  team  members. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

Skills  wanted:  C,  C++,  object-oriented 
programming,  Unix,  AS/400,  relational 
database  software. 

Salary  potential:  $65,000  to  $75,000 
and  up. 

BUSINESS  ANALYST/ 
USER  LIAISON 

Skills  wanted:  Client/server  systems 
experience,  AS/400,  relational  database 
software,  top-notch  interpersonal  skills, 
customer-service  orientation. 

Salary  potential:  $65,000  and  up. 


Based  on  ads  in  the  Sunday  Chicago  Tribune,  May  31  to  June  14, 1998,  and  interviews  with  area  recruiters  and  employers 


PETER  |.  SCHUIZ/CITY  OF  CHICACO 


REGIONAL  SCOPE 

Chicago 


The  IT  winds  are  blowing  mighty 
strong  in  Chicago  by  Leslie  Goff 


Industry  is  extremely  diversified  in 
this  Midwestern  metro  area.  The 
market  boasts  a  plethora  of  large 
companies  in  retail,  heath  care,  finan¬ 
cial  services,  manufacturing,  insur¬ 
ance,  oil  and  gas,  publishing  and  food 
services.  Combine  the  diversity  and  the 
volume  with  an  unemployment  rate  of 
3.9%,  and  you  have  winds  strong 
enough  to  knock  employers  off  their 
feet.  Consider:  In  a  two-week  period 
from  late  May  through  early  June,  the 
Sunday  classifieds  in  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  featured  more  than  1,400  ads  for 
information  technology  professionals. 

As  far  as  skills  go:  You  name  it, 
someone  in  Chicago  wants  it.  Salaries 
are  nationally  competitive  for  top  jobs. 
And  IT  professionals  interested  in 
making  the  Windy  City  their  home  can 
garner  three  to  four  solid  job  offers 
within  a  month,  says  Tom  Morgan, 
vice  president  of  information  systems 
recruiter  and  software  services  firm 
Pencom  Systems,  Inc.  in  Chicago. 

And  contract  jobs  are  abundant.  For 
example,  Baxter  International,  Inc.,  a 
Deerfield,  Ill.,  health  care  firm,  relies 
on  contractors  for  development  and 
implementation  projects.  The  com¬ 
pany  hires  full-time  staff  for  strategic 
and  technical  planning,  systems  and 
network  administration,  help  desk  and 
operations  positions,  says  Dave  Dres¬ 
den,  director  of  human  resources  in 
the  information  services  group. 

But  despite  the  tight  job  market, 
area  employers  say  they  try  to  avoid 
relocation  hires  and  bidding  wars. 
Instead,  they  devise  innovative  tech¬ 
niques  to  find  and  retain  local  talent. 

Walgreen  Co.,  a  Chicago-based  phar¬ 
macy  chain,  anticipates  a  6%  IT  staff 
increase  by  the  year  2000  as  it  adds 
600  stores  nationwide,  says  Cyndi 
Ramsdill,  senior  technical  recruiter. 
This  year,  it  launched  an  internal  train¬ 
ing  program  that  trains  non-IS 
employees  for  jobs  in  two  critical  skills 
areas:  Cobol  and  AS/400. 

Other  recruiting  tactics  include  siz- 


FUTURE  OUTLOOK 


Though  the  prevailing  wisdom 
says  the  supply-and-demand 
gap  will  abate  somewhat 
come  the  millennium,  Chicago  em¬ 
ployers  aren’t  buying  it.  They  pro¬ 
ject  the  job  market  will  remain 
tight  for  at  least  five  more  years,  if 
not  more,  ensuring  IS  profession¬ 
als  a  smooth  ride  on  the  El. 

“I  think  a  lot  of  companies  are 
putting  projects  on  hold  to  deal 
with  year  2000  demands,  and  then 
they’ll  pick  those  up  again,”  says 
Dave  Dresden,  director  of  human 
services  for  IS  at  Baxter.  “I  don’t  see 
the  problem  going  away  and  expect 
that  demand  will  exceed  supply  for 
at  least  another  10  years.” 

The  ratio  of  jobs  available  com¬ 
pared  with  the  number  of  IS  gradu¬ 
ates  coming  out  of  the  local  col¬ 
leges  is  3  to  1,  notes  Tammy  Napoli, 
recruitment  manager  at  Walgreen. 
“That  won’t  change  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,”  she  says.  “The  demand  will 
continue  to  increase,  and  recruiting 
will  continually  be  more  of  a  chal¬ 
lenge.” 

able  referral  rewards;  using  the  corpo¬ 
rate  World  Wide  Web  site  to  advertise 
jobs;  monitoring  career  sites  such  as 
The  Monster  Board  and  Career  Mosaic 
for  qualified  candidates;  aggressive  col¬ 
lege  recruitment;  and  internship  pro¬ 
grams,  job  fairs  and  open  houses. 

But  relocation  packages  are  possible. 
About  30%  of  Pencom’s  placements 
are  from  outside  the  area,  Morgan 
says.  A  senior  systems  architect  hired 
by  a  financial  services  firm  received 
full  relocation  expenses  from  New 
York  for  a  family  of  four,  including  two 
house-hunting  trips  and  temporary  liv¬ 
ing  expenses  for  two  months,  covering 
everything  from  rent  to  dry  cleaning. 
That’s  some  breeze,  all  right.  □ 


Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New  York. 


GOT  A  FRIEND? 


If  you  have  a  friend  working 
around  the  Loop,  do  him  a  favor 
and  let  him  refer  you  for  a  job. 
If  you’re  hired,  maybe  he’ll  take  you 
out  for  a  big  night  on  the  town.  Hey, 
he’ll  be  able  to  afford  it.  Top  20 
employers  such  as  Baxter  and  Wal¬ 
green  reward  the  rank  and  file  hand¬ 
somely  for  referrals  that  lead  to  job 
placement. 

Baxter  pays  employees  a  whopping 


$5,000  for  referrals  who  are  hired 
into  the  IT  department,  compared 
with  $1,000  for  job  placements  else¬ 
where  in  the  company. 

Walgreen  pays  $1,500,  plus  an  ex¬ 
tra  incentive:  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
all  employees  who  referred  new 
hires  are  eligible  for  a  drawing  for  a 
one-year  lease  on  a  Ford  Explorer 
plus  a  reserved  parking  spot  to  go 
with  it. 


Vienna,  VA  Walnut  Creek. 
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In  information  technology  consulting,  the  right  contract  agency  can  help  make  the  difference  between  a  good  career  and  a  great 
one.  Our  preferred  vendor  relationships  can  help  you  secure  challenging  and  rewarding  opportunities  with  some  of  North 
America’s  most  exciting  employers  so  you  can  perfect  your  skills  and  improve  your  marketability.  We  reward  you  with  attractive 
rates  and  provide  support  that  helps  you  focus  on  the  work  that’s  important  to  you: 

•  Cafeteria  benefits  plan  •  Direct  deposit  •  Weekly  paycheck 

•  A  401(k)  that  matches  contributions  up  to  50%  •  VIP  placement  program  to  reduce  downtime  between  assignments. 

To  join  the  New  Boston  team,  send  your  resume  to  resumes.cw@newboston.com  or  fax  to  781/935-6152. 

Search  our  nationwide  database  of  current  opportunities  atwww.newboston.com. 

33  regional  offices  in  the  US,  Europe  and  India  •  National  Division  serving  all  of  North  America 

A  Member  of  the  Select  Appointments  (Holdings)  PLC  Group  of  Companies  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


NEW  BOSTON 
SYSTEMS 


Boston  Baltimore  Chicago  Cleveland  Dallas  Denver  Des  Plaines,  IL  England  Fort  Lee,  NJ  Houston 


New  York  Newport  Beach,  CA  Pittsburgh  Pompano  Beach  Raleigh,  NC  Richmond,  VA  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


Overnight, 

PricewaterhouseCoopers 
shot  up  to  become  the 
world's  first  breakaway 
professional  services 
organization.  How?  By 
doing,  today,  what  other 
firms  will  spend  years 
trying  to  do.  Providing 
multidimensional  services 
to  global,  national  and 


local  businesses  in 
smarter,  faster  and  better 


ways.  Now  consider  this: 
Isn't  this  where  you 
belong? 


r 


m 


When  was  the  last  time 
a  great  job  found  you? 


MANAGEMENT 

CONSULTING 

SERVICES 


www.pwtglobal.com 


[ 


AS  OUTSTANDING  AS  YOU. 


Data  Warehousing  Professionals 

Currently,  we  seek  professionals  in  the  Midwest  region  in 
any  of  the  following  areas: 

•  Full  life  cycle  development  in  support  of  a 
Data  Warehouse 

•  Dimensional  modeling  approaches 

•  Data  extraction,  transformation  and  OLAP  tools 

•  ERP/Data  Warehouse 

Travel  will  be  essential  to  your  success. 

If  you're  ready  to  define  excellence  and  shape  the 
future  of  business,  please  send  your  resume  to: 

PricewaterhouseCoopers,  Management  Consulting, 

9399  W  Higgins  Road,  Suite  1100,  Dept.  724V,  Rosemont, 
IL  60018.  E-mail:  mw.mcs.sourcing@us.pwcglobal.com 

PricewaterhouseCoopers  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer.  Visit  our  web  site  and  find  out  how  you  can 
shape  the  future. 

PricwaTerhous^oopers  (| 


icewaterhouseCoapers  LLP.  PricewaterhouseCoopers  refers  to  the  US.  firm  of  PricewaterhouseCoopers  LLP 
•v  members  ot  the  worldwide  PruewaterhouseCoopers  organization. 


That's  what  we  thought. 

You  already  know  Computerworld  as  a  great  resource  for 
career  opportunities. 

Now  we're  bringing  you  Computerworld  Career  Central, 

the  service  where 
the  jobs  find  you. 

If  you're  a  software  development  professional,  visit 
www.computerworldcareers.com,  fill  out  a  Member 
Profile  and  submit  it.  We'll  find  jobs  matched  to  your 
skills,  experience  and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you, 
confidentially ,  via  e-mail.  Computerworld  Career  Central 
is  the  hassle-free,  cost-free,  we-do-the-work-so-you- 
don’t-have-to  job  matching  service  that  works. 

You  work  hard.  Go  to  www.computerworldcareers.com 

and  let  us  do  the  rest. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

&  Career  Central- 

www.computerworldcareers.com 


Washington 

DC 

CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


Monday 

September  28 

Fairview  Park 
Marriott 

1-800-488-9204 
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Utilize  Your 
Consulting 
Skills  with 
Chicago's 
Leading 
Companies. . . 


For  consideration,  please  contact: 


WEEGET/X 


(6301  654-6300 
Fax:  (630)  654-6309 
E-mail:  chicago@energetix.com 


We  are  seeking 
PC  and 
Mainframe 
professionals 
experienced  in 
any  of  the 
following: 

WINDOWS  NT  6  95 

UNIX  C/C+  + 

INFORMIX 

ORACLE 

RS6000AIX 

DB2 

SAS 

COBOL  CICS 
DEC  VAX/VMS 
AS400-RPG 
HTML 

ASSEMBLER 
POWERBUILDER 
LOTUS  NOTES 
NOVELL 
IDMS 

VISUAL  C+  + 
VISUAL  BASIC 


Law  Bulletin  Publishing  Company,  a  leader  In  information 
publishing  and  provider  of  on-line  services,  is  seeking  talented 
professionals  to  join  our  IS  team  in  the  following  positions: 


NETWORK  MANAGER 


Implement,  maintain  and  support  existing  Ethernet  and  FDDI 
LAN,  WAN  Infrastructure  and  WEB  and  internet  connections. 
Assist  with  network  development  to  meet  anticipated  growth 
demands.  Help  to  define,  develop  and  enforce  network  security 
policies. 


SYSTEM  MANAGER 


Maintain  system  software  to  insure  maximum  user  availability. 
Troubleshoot  and  correct  system  problems,  oversee  upgrades 
and  installations,  and  idenbfy  and  insure  high  level  of  system 
security.  Solid  technical  experience  with  Digital  VMS  operating 
systems,  Windows  NT  server  and  Oracle. 

Computer  Science  degree  plus  excellent  communication  and 
teamwork  skills  are  essential.  In  return,  we  offer  a  competitive 
salary  and  benefit  package  Including  a  401  (k)  plan.  For  Immediate 
consideration,  send  your  resume  including  salary  requirements 
in  confidence  to: 


415  N.  State  St. 
Chicago,  IL  60610 
FAX:  312-644-1215 


€mt>  bulletin 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


COMPUTERWORLD 

careers 

computerworldcareers.com 


Data  Minin?  Toys . .  fev  / 


Web  Design  Toys 


✓  f 


w 

Server  Toys  • 


State  Farm 

Information  Technologies 


When  you  work  at  State  Farm 
Information  Technologies,  you 
work  with  some  of  the  most 
powerful  computer  ^ j®  A| 

systems  known  to 
man.  Advanced 
servers  and  intranet 

middleware  and  databases. 

Development  tools  that  push  the  limits. 

And  for  those  who  prefer  retro  toys,  we  still 
have  mainframes  to  keep  you  busy  well  beyond  y2K. 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies  •  Home  Offices:  Bloomington.  Illinois 


Interested  in  an  IT  career  at  State  Farm? 
Visit  us  at  www.statefarm.com/careers/it. 
Please  refer  to  job  code  TOYS/CW 
when  e-mailing  or  faxing  your  resume. 
E-mail:  HRSF@STATEFARM.COM  or  FAX:  309-763-2831. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Find  I.T. 
Consulting 
Careers  Here 


computerworldcareers.com 


New 

England 

CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


October  5,  1998 
1-800-488-9204 


1  COMPUTER  TECHS 

Busy  MIS  Dept  in  multiple  location 
insurance  agency  seeks  individuals 
with  the  following  skills: 

•  DOS  proficient  and  some 
knowledge  of  MS  Ofc,  NT, 
Novell,  networking,  and 
desktop  PC  hardware. 

Some  travel  in  Metro  Chicago  area 
and  ability  to  work  with  little 
supervision  is  required.  Please  send 
resume  with  salary  history  to: 

Horton  Insurance  Agency,  Inc., 
14400  (ohn  Humphrey  Dr.,  Orfand 
Park,  A  60462  fax:  708-873-3001 

y  A 

A 


Senior 

Recruiter 

Healthcare  executive  search 
firm  seeks  experienced 
recruiters  to  conduct  retained 
searches  for  prominent  clients 
for  information  technology 
executive  positions.  Potential  j 
for  Account  Management.  | 
Requires  a  dynamic,  hard  l 
working  goal-oriented  person-  l 
ality.  Must  be  honest,  aggres-  { 
sive,  persuasive  with  strong 
intuitive  skills.  Send  resumes  1 
to:  Bonnie  Siegel.  Hersher  i 
Associates,  Ltd.,  3000  Dundee 
Road,  Suite  314.  Northbrook,  j 
IL  60062,  Fax:  847-272-1998 

E-mail  :siegelb@h*»rsher  com 


! 
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For  the  first  time  in  its  1 1 2-year  history,  R.H.  Donnelley  is  becoming  an  independent  public  company.  As  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  independent  marketer  of  yellow  pages  advertising  selling  over  $  I  billion  of  advertising  a  year,  we're  eager  to  build  on  our 
existing  strengths  and  capitalize  on  a  range  of  new  and  promising  opportunities  for  the  future.  We  now  control  our  destiny.  The 
opportunities  are  clear.  The  incentives  are  great  and  the  future  for  R.H.  Donnelley  is  brighter  than  ever.  Right  now,  we  have  the 
following  career  opportunities  available  in  our  Chicago  facility: 


Network/Server  Engineer 

This  position  is  responsible  for  the  design,  standardization  and  level  2  support  of  a  large  Windows  NT  Server  production  environ¬ 
ment  running  3.5 1/4.0.  Duties  involve  working  in  a  team  environment  to  assist  in  establishing  the  course  for  NT  within  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  a  BS  in  Computer  Science,  and/or  2-year  Technical  degree  with  4-6  years  experience  in 
LAN/WAN  support.  Experience  in  supporting  Windows  NT  using  DHCP  WINS,  Replication  Services,  and  Master  Domains/ 
Multiple  Resource  Domain  Model  required.  Knowledge  of  SMS/NT  Workstation  4.0/Exchange  beneficial.  A  working  knowledge  of 
router  and  switch  technology  preferred.  Proven  diagnostic/troubleshooting  abilities  required  in  conjunction  with  a  solid  technical 
background  in  supporting  a  Windows  NT  server  environment.  The  ability  to  translate  and  support  business  needs  into  technical 
solutions  essential.  Overnight  travel  required,  of  2/3  days  per  month.  Job  #2 1 8 

Technical  Support  Analysts 

The  individuals  selected  will  be  responsible  for  supporting  and  maintaining  PC's  and  LAN  technology  equipment  in  a  mixed 
environment  of  Windows  NT  Server  4.0,  Workstation,  Windows  for  Workgroups  3.1 1,  Windows  95,  MSOffice  and  MSExchange. 
Other  duties  involve  daily  support,  troubleshooting  and  diagnosis  of  end-user  support  requests,  installing  and  configuration  of  new 
computer  and  technology-related  equipment  and  implementing  backup  and  disaster  recovery  processes.  A  BS  in  Computer 
Science  and/or  2-4  years  technical  experience  in  computer  and  LAN  support  demonstrating  strong  diagnostic/troubleshooting  and 
problem  solving  skills  required.  Overnight  travel  of  5%  -  1 0%  per  year  involved.  Job  #2 1 9 

Resume  submittal  deadline:  July  24, 1998 


We  reward  innovation,  determination  and  a  commitment  to  excellence  with  generous  compensation  and  comprehensive  benefits 
in  a  growth-ohented,  creatively  charged  environment  conducive  to  professional  growth  and  development.  Please  submit  your 
resume  with  salary  requirements,  indicating  the  corresponding  job  number  to  R.H.  Donnelley,  Attn:  HR/MJS, 

6000  Aerial  Center  Parkway,  Morrisville,  NC  27560.  Fax:  (919)  461-9258  or  email  to: 
michele.suttkus@rhdonnelley.com.  We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer  and  value  the  diversity 
of  our  workforce  NO  AGENCY  REFERRALS 


w 
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Looking  for  a 
high  tech  job 
in  Chicago? 


www.dice.com 


Real  jobs.  Real  Fast.  DICE:  5 1 5-280- 1  1 44 


ThoughtWorks  has  multiple  openings  in  its  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco  offices  for  Application/System  Architects, 
Software  Developers,  and  Business  Analysts.  All  positions  will 
work  with  teams  of  other  computer  and  business  professionals 
participating  in  full  life  cycle  development  of  large-scale  object- 
oriented  systems. 

Application/System  Architects:  Will  design,  develop,  and 
implement  object-oriented  applications  in  various  00, 
client/server,  GUI  front-end,  relational  database  and  4GL  envi¬ 
ronments.  Will  utilize  00  and  4GL  languages  including  Forte, 
C++  and  Java,  and  relational  databases  such  as  Informix,  Oracle 
and  DB2.  Platforms  utilized  will  include  Windows  NT,  UNIX  and 
netwoiking  technologies.  Requirements:  Bachelor's  or  Master's 
level  degree  in  Computer  Science,  Electrical  Engineering,  or 
related  field.  Minimum  3  to  5  years  of  experience  as  an 
Application/System  Architect  or  Software  Developer  and  experi¬ 
ence  managing  development  teams. 

Software  Developers:  Will  participate  in  full  life  cycle  develop- 
!ue>it  ui  obiect  oriented  applications  in  various  00.  client/serv 
er,  GUI  front-end,  relational  database  and  4GL  environments. 
Will  program  in  00  and  4GL  languages  including  Forte,  C++  and 
Java.  Will  use  relational  databases  such  as  Informix,  Oracle  and 
DB2.  Platforms  utilized  will  include  Windows  NT,  UNIX  and  net¬ 
working  technologies.  Requirements:  Bachelor's  or  Master's 
level  degree  in  Computer  Science,  Electrical  Engineering,  or 
related  field. 

Business  Analysts:  Will  apply  00  analysis  methodologies  and 
object  modeling  techniques  to  design  large-scale  00  applica¬ 
tions.  Will  be  responsible  for  working  with  users  to  define  sys¬ 
tem  requirements  and  translating  those  requirements  into  clear 
and  precise  specifications  for  the  developers  to  implement.  Will 
design  screens,  write  use  cases,  perform  system  testing. 
Requirements:  Bachelor's  degree  in  Business  or  computer  relat¬ 
ed  field.  2-3  years  of  business/systems  analysis  experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  which  should  include  software  selection,  design  and/or 
development,  implementation  and/or  conversion  experience. 

Please  e-mail  your  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
jobsfi'ihoughtworKs.com.  Refer  to  job  code  TW-CW1. 


Chicago 

Area 


CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 


Monday,  August 
Chicago  Hyatt 

1-800-488-9204 
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Campus 

Edition 


Improving  the  World 

Impacting  Lives  Through  Technology 


At  Abbott  Laboratories,  we've  brought  together  people  whose  diverse  perspectives  and  talents 
have  propelled  us  to  a  $12  billion  leader  in  health  care.  Our  54,000  employees  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  developing  and  producing  Abbott's  varied  product  lines  ranging  from  pharmaceutical  to  diagnostic, 
agricultural,  chemical,  nutritional  and  hospital  related  products. 


Issue: 

October  31, 1998 


Space  Deadline: 

September  16, 1998 


Material  Close: 

October  9, 1998 


Diversification  in  products,  business  systems  applications,  ideas,  people  and  technologies,  allows  us 
to  remain  at  the  forefront  of  the  industry.  To  maintain  our  leadership  position,  we  seek  Information 
Systems  professionals  to  join  our  team: 

Business  Systems  Analysts,  Project  Managers, 
Programmer/Systems  Analysts,  Systems/Network  Administrators 

Candidates  with  experience  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  environments  will  be  considered: 

Client/Server  and  Microcomputer 

Lotus  Notes/Domino,  ORACLE,  SQL  Windows,  Visual  Basic,  Windows  NT,  Windows  95,  ESSBASE 

Mid-range 

AS400,  RPG  3  or  4,  CL,  BPCS,  CASETools,  DEC  Alpha,  HP9000,  RS6000,  UNIX,  VAX,  SUN 

Mainframe 

CICS,  COBOL,  DB2,  IDMS*,  MVS 

Information  Warehouse 

ORACLE,  SQLWindows,  PL/SQL, Visual  Basic,  Impromptu,  PowerPlay,  Documentum 

Our  corporate  headquarters  is  located  on  a  beautiful  600  acre  campus-like  setting  in  North  suburban 
Chicago,  40  miles  North  of  downtown  Chicago,  and  20  miles  South  of  the  Wisconsin  border.  We  offer 
an  outstanding  salary  and  benefits  package  including  cash  profit  sharing,  tuition  assistance,  a  401  (k) 
retirement  savings  plan  with  company  match  and  a  company  paid  pension  plan. 

Check  out  our  web  site  or  write  us  today  to  learn  more.  Abbott  Laboratories,  Job  #  98-CWJ88EJ, 
D393,  Bldg.  AP51,  200  Abbott  Park  Road,  Abbott  Park,  IL  60064. 
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ABBOTT 

LABORATORIES 

Quality  Health  Care  Worldwide 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  we  are  as  committed  to  employee  diversity 
as  to  our  broad  range  of  products  and  services. 


www.abbott.com 


Find  I.T. 

Consulting  Careers 
Here 


computerworldcareers.com 


G 


reenbrier  &  Russel  is  one  of  the  leading 
providers  of  technical  and  management 
consulting  and  information  systems  training. 


www.gr.com 


We  are  currently  looking  for  consultants  with 
client/server  and  web  application  development  skills 
including  Java,  PowerBuilder,  Visual  Basic,  Delphi,  Sybase, 
Oracle,  C,  C++,  Unix,  DB2/CICS/COBOL. 

We  are  also  looking  for  Practice  Managers  for  our 
new  Package  Solutions  Division  with  either  People  Soft, 
SAP  or  Oracle  Financial  experience. 

Please  fax  your  resume  to:  Computerworld  Ad  do  G&R 
at  847.706.4020  or  email  recruiting@gr.com. 


consulting 


training 
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Computer 


“Managing  change.”  It’s  more  than 
guessing  what  the  future  holds. 
It  means  shaping  that  future. 
Allstate  Insurance  in  Northbrook, 
Illinois,  is  looking  for  IT  professionals 
who  will  set  the  next  generation  of 
standards.  Our  goal  is  to  be  the  best 
and  to  live  up  to  our  values  in 
everything  we  do.  If  you're  creative 
and  highly  motivated,  consider  a 
change:  join  our  cutting-edge  team. 


•Senior  Staff  Programmer 

Implements  new  c/s  architectures.  Requires 
3+  years  experience  in  large-scale  3-tieror  n-tier 
c/s  systems  and  proficiency  in  C/C++,  JAVA, 
CORBA  and  middleware  technologies. 

•Data  Administrator 

An  excellent  opportunity  to  join  our  Enterprise 
Data  Management/Enterprise  Data  Warehouse 
division.  Requires  experience  in  logistical  data 
modeling.  Background  in  research  analysis  and 
CASE  tools  a  plus. 

•Repository  Developer 

Exciting  chance  to  work  on  the  Enterprise  Data 
Architecture  initiative.  Requires  skills  in 
PowerBuilder  5.0,  GUI  design,  full  project  life 
cycle  and  project  management  experience. 

•Oracle  DBA _ 

Requires  in-depth  knowledge  of  Oracle  tools/ 
utilities  with  the  ability  to  control  Oracle  databases 
with  Unix  Scripts.  Oracle  7.3  a  plus. 

•Experienced  programmers 

needed  for  various  positions.  Prefer  2+  years 
experience  in  any  of  the  following:  COBOL, 
Assembler,  PL7I, Telon,  DB2,  IMS,  VSAM,  CICS, 
Visual  Basic  5.0,  Smalltalk,  00  or  NT. 

We  offer  an  outstanding  compensation  package 
and  a  collaborative  work  environment  supported 
by  state-of-the-art  technology.  Please  send  your 
resume  to:  Allstate  Insurance,  Attn: 
HORACOMPWD,  Fax  (800)  526-4831  or  (847) 
326-5408.  E-mail:  vfiore@allstate.com.  EOE. 

/instate 

You’re  in  good  hands. 


www.allstatecareers.com 


Connect-  uAt-U  cov^penny 
fUcnf  connects  wifU 
1 00  wnillion  people  o\  Ac\y. 


Imagine  working  with  a  company  whose  products 
satisfy  more  than  100  million  people  a  day.  If  you 
have  the  appetite  to  work  with  the  technology  and 
resources  of  the  largest  U.S.-based  packaged  food 
company  in  the  world,  Kraft  has  an  opportunity  that 
can  satisfy  you. 

In  fact,  C/O  magazine  recently  awarded  Kraft  the 
CIO  -  100  Award  for  Excellence  in  Information 
Technology  -  Internal  Operations.  Blending 
supportive  management,  on-going  employee 
development,  informal  mentoring  and  teamwork, 
Kraft  creates  the  foundation  of  a  rewarding  career. 
We  are  especially  interested  in  those  professionals 
who  wish  to  join  us  at  our  corporate  headquarters 
in  the  Chicago  area  and  possess  skills  in  any  of  the 
following  areas: 


UNIX 

MVS 

ORACLE 

C0B0L/DB2/CICS 


•  Cllent/Server 

•  C,  C++,  Visual  Basic 

•  Intranet/Internet 

•  AS/400 

•  HTML,  JAVA 

Interested  candidates  should  please  mail  or  fax  your 
resume  to:  Kraft  Foods,  Attn:  NF^21/DJW-C, 
Three  Lakes  Drive,  Northfleld,  IL  60093.  FAX: 
(847)  646-8960.  For  more  Information,  visit  our 
web  site  at:  www.kraftfoods.com/careers  Kraft  is 
an  equal  opportunity  employer  m/f/d/v. 
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STOPKA  and  ASSOCIATES 


OUTSIDE 
the  BOX  thinking 

combined  with 

Loyalty 
Integrity 
Hard  Work 
Honesty.... 

it's  hard  to  find  these  days 

Old  Fashioned  Ideals. 
Old  Fashioned 
American  traits. 


STOPKA  and  ASSOCIATES  not  only 
preaches  them,  but  practices  them.  If  you  are 
interested  in  working  for  an  Information 
Technology  Consulting  Firm  that  values  your 
contributions  and  does  not  turn  its  back  on 
Loyalty  and  Hard  Work,  we  are  the  firm  for  you. 

We  are  interested  in  Technology  Professionals, 
with  or  without  consulting  experience,  with 
expertise  in  Banking,  Financial  and/or 
Insurance  Systems.  A  solid  background  in 
Mainframe,  Client/Server  or  Object  Technology 
is  strongly  preferred. 

For  consideration,  please  e-mail  or  fax  your 
credentials  in  confidence  to  our  office  location 
that  suits  you  best: 


CORPORATE  HDQTRS. 
(Chicago) 

Fax  ■  847-634-7305 

Lincolnshire@stopka.com 

Parsippany,  New  Jersey 
Fax  -  973-402-8912 
Parsippany@stopka.com 

Lombard,  Illinois 
Fax  -  630-916-4421 
Lombard@stopka.com 

Rockford,  Illinois 
Fax  -  815-398-1595 
Rockford@stopka.com 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Fax  -  414-774-1115 
Milwaukee@stopka.com 

Richmond,  Virginia 
Fax  -  804-527-0561 
Richmond@stopka.com 

Madison,  Wisconsin 
Fax  -  800-750-8693 
Madison@stopka.com 

Houston,  Texas 
Fax  -  713-868-1725 
Houston@stopka.com 

Stamford,  Connecticut 
Fax  -  203-359-5858 
Stamford@stopka.com 

Dallas,  Texas 
Fax  -  972-778-8229 
Dallas@stopka.com 

Uniondale,  New  York 
Fax  -  516-522-2703 
Uniondale@stopka.com 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Fax  -  314-523-4573 
St.louis@stopka.com 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Fax  -  317-581-6208 
lndianapolis@stopka.com 

Livonia,  Michigan 
Fax  -  734-591-5405 
Livonia@stopka.com 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Fax  -  513-721-4628 
Cincinnati@stopka.com 


DB2  DBA 


•COBOL,  CICS 
(DB2  a  plus) 

•Visual  Basic  or 
Powerbuilder, 
RDBMS 

•Oracle,  PL/SQL 
Developers 

•  Unix  & 

NT  Administrators 


JAVA 


% 


TM 


Climbing  to  the  top  is  not  easy.  It 
takes  the  right  combination  of  talented 
individuals  and  a  company  dedicated 
to  being  #1.  At  TM  Floyd,  we’ve  found 
the  right  combination  and  are  seeking 
to  add  to  our  success. 

If  you’re  looking  to  become  the  best  in 
the  business  while  working  for  a  company 
dedicated  to  providing  you  with  the 
support  you  need,  we  would  like  to 
talk  to  you  about  reaching  the  top  at 
TM  Floyd.  We  are  primarily  seeking 
individuals  with  experience  in  any 
combination  of  the  listed  skill  sets. 

In  return  for  your  expertise,  we  offer  an 
excellent  compensation  and  benefits 
package.  To  learn  more  about  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  technical  consulting  firms 
in  Chicago,  please  contact  our  Staffing 
Department  at:  TM  Floyd  &  Company, 
Dept.  CW,  6133  North  River  Road, 
Suite  440,  Rosemont,  IL  60018.  Phone: 
(847)  825-7800.  Fax:  (847)  825-7803. 
Email:  chirecruit@tmfloyd.com 

Floyd  &  Company 

ding  Better  Solutions 

EOE  M/F/D/V. 


Philadelphia 


CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


September  14 
1998 


Philadelphia 

Marriott 


1-800-488-9204 
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When  was 
the  last 
time  a 
great  job 
found 
you? 

That’s  what  we  thought.  You 
already  know  Computerworld  as  a 
great  resource  for  career 
opportunities.  Now  we’re  bringing 
you  Computerworld  Career 
Central,  the  service  where  the  jobs 
find  you. 

If  you’re  a  software  development 
professional,  visit 

www.computerworldcareers.com, 

fill  out  a  Member  Profile  and 
submit  it.  We’ll  find  jobs  matched 
to  your  skills,  experience  and 
preferences  and  send  them  to  you, 
confidentially,  via  e-mail. 

Computerworld  Career  Central  is 
the  hassle-free,  cost-free,  we-do- 
the-work-so-you-don’t-have-to  job 
matching  service  that  works. 

You  work  hard  enough.  Go  to 
www.computerworldcareers.com 

and  let  Computerworld  Career 
Central  do  the  rest. 

COMPUTERWORLD 

m  Career  Central" 

www.computerworldcareers.com 


Systems  Engineer  HeavenSM 

Not  a  dream.  A  reality. 

Death  not  required. 

Maryville  Data  Systems™ 

We: 

•  Specialize  in  Enterprise  Systems 
Management,  ERP  Infrastructure 
Design/Integration,  and  Customer 
Interaction  Applications. 

•  Offer  technical  challenge. 

•  Value  our  integrity. 

•  Offer  a  collaborative  culture. 

•  Invest  in  training  and  labs. 

•  Offer  great  pay  and  benefits. 

•  Offer  bonus/equity  potential. 

•  Are  family  oriented. 

•  Work  on  a  project  basis. 

•  Are  not  a  body  shop! 

•  Operate  as  distinct  local  offices  in 
Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis,  so 
employee  travel  is  rare. 

•  Were  recently  named  by  St.  Louis 
Business  Journal  as  the  fastest 
growing  private  company,  with  3 
year  revenue  growth  of  1 ,652%. 

If  you  have  senior  level  industry 
experience  and  advanced  skills 

in  UNIX,  NT,  OS390,  OS400, 

LANA/VAN,  Internet,  RDBMS, 
Architecture  design,  Process 
Consulting,  Development  or  Project 
Management, 

contact  us  for  heaven’s  sake! 

Send  your  resume  to: 

Attention:  HR-CW  Confidential 
540  Maryville  Centre,  Ste.  300 
St.  Louis,  MO  63141 
FAX:  314-519-4141 
Email:  hr109cw@  maryville.com 

Please  note  cities  of  interest. 

Maryville  Data  Systems™ 


Account  Executives 

Maryville  Data  Systems™ 

•  Regional  systems  integrator 

•  Offices  in  Chicago,  Dallas,  Denver,  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis 

•  Specialists  in  Enterprise  Systems  Management,  ERP 
Infrastructure,  Design/Integration,  and  Customer 
Interaction  Applications 

•  Authorized  reseller  for  all  major  technology  suppliers 

•  Local  systems  engineers 

•  Collaborative  culture 

•  Great  pay  and  benefits 

•  Bonus  and  equity  potential 

•  Recently  named  by  St.  Louis  Business  Journal  as  the 
fastest  growing  private  company,  with  3  year  revenue 
growth  of  1 ,652%. 

Seeking  aggressive  sales  professionals  to  identify/devel¬ 
op  local  business  opportunities.  Applications,  database, 
systems  or  data  warehousing  sales  experience  desir¬ 
able.  Comprehensive  solutions/project  sales  success 
preferred. 

Send  your  resume  to: 

Attention:  HR-CW  Confidential 
540  Maryville  Centre,  Ste.  300 
St.  Louis,  MO  63141 
FAX:  314-519-4141 
Email:  hr109cw@maryville.com 

Please  note  cities  of  interest. 

Maryville  Data  Systems™ 


CHICAGO,  IL  AREA 
OPPORTUNITIES 

After  85+  years,  the  Kemper  Cavalry  is  still  riding  strong.  As  a  worldwide  property- 
casualty  insurance  leader  with  over  $9  billion  in  assets,  we  learned  long  ago  a 
strong  organization  must  be  committed  to  not  only  its  policy  holders  but  its 
employees.  We  continue  to  charge  forward  by  providing  our  employees  with 
outstanding  benefits,  extensive  resources  and  a  fabulous  environment  to  augment 
an  unsurpassed  career. 

•  DATA  PROCESSING  SPECIALIST 

•  SYSTEMS  ADMINISTRATORS/MANAGERS 
•  I.S.  TECHNICAL  SPECIALIST  IPRC1 
•  SR.  VOICE  COMMUNICATIONS  SPECIALIST 


take 
charge 
of  your 
future 


QUALITY  ANALYSTS  {MERCURY  SUITE  TESTING  TOOLS! 

•  SOFTWARE  DEVELOPERS 

•  SOFTWARE  CONFIGURATION  MANAGEMENT 
COORDINATOR  IPVCS  TRACKER) 

•  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATION  ANALYSTS  (DB2) 

•  PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS  (ORACLE  FINANCIALS) 
New  Development  and  Traditional  Systems 
Entry  Level  and  Experienced  Positions  Available 

•  I.S.  UNIT  MANAGERS  (Project/Planning/Control) 

•  TECHNICAL  WRITERS 
•  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  ANALYSTS 
(ORACLE  FINANCIALS  PACKAGE) 

•  SR.  COMPUTER  OPERATORS 
•  PROJECT  MANAGERS 

YOU’LL  ENJOY:  continuous  progression  into  the  latest  in  Client  Server  and 
New  Development  technologies,  challenging  opportunities  in  a  variety  of  platforms 
including  traditional  systems,  outstanding  training  programs,  full  service  fitness 
center,  PGA  championship  golf  course,  profit  sharing,  company  sponsored  pension 
plan  and  an  easily  accessible  location  just  40  minutes  from  downtown  Chicago. 

Forward  resume  (indicating  position  desired)  to:  Human  Resources- 
JH,  KEMPER,  One  Kemper  Dr.,  D-8,  Long  Grove,  IL  60049-0001. 
FAX:  (847)  320-5624.  (An  equal  employment  opportunity  employer  eeo-m/f/h/v) 
To  apply  via  internet,  visit  our  web  site:  www.Kemperinsurance.com 

Keitiper. 


Computer/Info  Systems 


WE  ARE  NOT  LETTING  A 
NAME  CHANGE  WHO  WE  ARE, 

BUT  WHO  WE  ARE  HAS  SUDDENLY  CHANGED. 

Experian  is  a  global  information  solutions  company  that  has  grown  and  developed  since 
1 996  through  a  series  of  events  that  include  mergers,  acquisitions,  and  a  vision.  Experian 
Direct  Tech  (formerly  Direct  Marketing  Technology),  located  in  Schaumburg,  IL  has  now 
become  part  of  that  vision.  Here  are  some  important  facts  that  have  changed  for  Experian 
Direct  Tech: 

k  part  of  a  large  global  organization 

*  local  office  doubling  in  size 

*  unsurpassed  information  expertise  with  powerful  new  services 

*  expanded  career  mobility  and  potential 

While  all  these  changes  are  exciting,  there  are  some  things  that  we  didn't  want  to  change, 
namely  our  relaxed,  friendly  environment.  So  here  is  what  stays: 

k  wear  jeans  or  shorts  to  work,  be  comfortable 

it  play  volleyball  at  lunch,  run  around  the  lake,  use  our  work  out  room 

k  be  part  of  the  Experian  Direct  Tech  family  which  allows  you  to  express 
an  opinion  or  to  see  your  idea  implemented 

Fax  or  e-mail  your  resume  to  express  interest  in  the  following  positions: 

Database  Analyst  Statisticians 

Programmer  Analyst  Database  Progr 

_ 


Direct  Mail 


*r  Analyst 
Specialist 


Database  Programmers 
Database  Technician 


We  offer  an  attractive  salary  accompanied  by  an  industry-leading  benefits  package  including 
medical/dental/life  insurance,  401(K),  tuition  reimbursement,  paid  vacations,  holidays,  and 
much  more. 


experian 


direct  tech 


Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/D/V 


9S5  American  Lane 
Schaumburg,  IL  60173 
e-mail:  www.dmti.com 
fax:  847  517-5888 
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programmers  •  senior  analysts  •  programmers/analysts  •  programmers 
mmers/analysts  •  programmers  •  senior  analysts  •  programmers/ 
•  senior  analysts  •  programmers/analysts  •  programmers  •  senior 
s/analysts  •  programmers  •  senior  analysts  •  programmers/analysts  • 


With  the  21st  century  approaching,  Venator  Group  is  gearing  up  for  the  new  challenges  in  information 
systems  and  technology.  Operating  over  7,100  stores  worldwide,  we  plan  to  build  on  to  our  talented 
team.  Our  Camp  Hill-based  Corporate  Service  Center  seeks: 


programmers  •  programmers/analysts  •  senior  analysts 


These  team-oriented  individuals  must  possess  experience  in: 

•  COBOL  •  COBOL  II  •  DB2  •  IMS  •  CICS  •  VSAM  •  EDI 

•  COBOL  400  •  RPG400 

•  PeopleSoft  •  Unix/AlX  •  Oracle  •  Visual  Basic  •  Visual  C++  •  Access 

An  excellent  compensation  and  benefits  package  is  offered,  including  a  Fitness  Center  where 
you  can  play  basketball,  use  free  weights,  walk  on  the  track,  or  take  an  aerobics/step  class.  If 
you’re  interested  in  career  growth  with  a  retailing  giant,  send  resume  to:  Venator  Group 
Corporate  Services,  Inc.,  Attn:  Stella  Keane,  3543  Simpson  Ferry  Rd.,  Camp  Hill,  PA  17011. 
FAX:  717-972-2913.  E-mail:  skeane@venatorgroup.com  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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Opportunities  in 
Irvine,  California 

Andersen  Consulting  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  global  management  and 
technology  consulting  organi¬ 
zation  which  helps  companies 
align  strategy  with  people, 
processes  and  technology.  We 
are  currently  seeking  experi¬ 
enced  professionals  from  a 
variety  of  business  and  non¬ 
technical  backgrounds  for  our 
client  engagement  in  Irvine  to 
maintain  top  efficiency  and 
continually  drive  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity.  We'll  give  you  the 
support  and  training  you  need 
to  achieve  these  goals,  enhance 
your  professional  skills  and  set 
new  standards  of  excellence. 

Database 

Administrator 

(98P-CWD009) 

A  minimum  of  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  Oracle  CODASYL 
DBMS  is  preferred,  relational 
DBMS  is  acceptable.  At  least  3 
years  with  COBOL,  or  another 
programming  language  and 
Knowledge  of  VAX/VMS  is  also 
preferred.  Experience  in  system 
performance  and  tuning,  as 
well  as  other  database  knowl¬ 
edge  is  a  plus. 

Bring  your  life  experiences  to 

us.  For  immediate  considera¬ 
tion,  please  forward  your 
resume  and  salary  history,  ref¬ 
erencing  code  98P-CWD009. 
Via  mail:  Andersen  Consulting, 
2101  Rosecrans  Avenue,  Suite 
3300,  El  Segundo,  CA  90245, 
Attn:  Mondorlon  Mack/BPM. 
Fax:  (714)  798-3949.  Visit  our 
web  site  at  www.ac.com. 
Andersen  Consulting  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
All  trademarks  are  the  property 
of  their  respective  owners. 


A 


Andersen 

Consulting 


CHIEF  INFORMATION 


Exceptional 
opportunity  exists 
for  an  energetic, 
highly  organized 
individual  to 
assume 

responsibility  for 
continuing 
development  and 
implementation  of 
strategic 
information 
systems, 
oversight  of  all 
information 
technology  and 
re-engineering 
efforts  to  optimize 
the  functionality 
of  existing 
automated  and 
manual  systems. 
With  a  total  of 
376  beds, 

St.  Francis  Hospital 
is  the  premier 
provider  of  high  : 
quality  caddiac, 
acute  care, 
psychiatric  and 
home  health  care 
services  for  the 
residents  of  west 
central  Georgia. 

.  '.v 


The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer 
Science,  Information  Systems  or  a 
related  field,  Master's  preferred  and 
5  years  progressive  information 
systems  experience  at  a  management 
level.  Health  care,  PC  based  LAN 
systems  and  SMS  main  frame  systems 
experience  is  highly  desirable. 

Georgia's  third  largest  city  and 
considered  one  of  the  Southeast’s 
more  progressive  cities,  Columbus 
is  ideally  situated  1.5  hours  from 
Atlanta,  2  hours  from  the  mountains 
and  3.5  hours  from  the  Gulf  beaches. 
We  enjoy  an  almost  ideal  climate  in 
which  to  take  advantage  of  the  many 
sports,  recreational,  cultural, 
shopping  and  dining  opportunities 
available  in  our  vicinity.  Columbus 
features  outstanding  educational 
programs  including  four  area  colleges 
and  universities,  and  offers  a  very 
reasonable  cost  of  housing  whether 
you  prefer  a  country  home,  golf 
community  or  lake-front  living. 

To  our  ideal  candidate,  we  offer  a 
challenge  and  the  expected  rewards 
of  prospering  in  an  institution 
committed  to  excellence.  For 
confidential  consideration  or  for 
more  information,  please  submit 
your  resume  to: 

Vice  President  -  Human  Resources 

ES 

St.Francis 

We  care  lor  life. 

P.O.  Box  7000 
Columbus,  GA  3 1 908-7000 
Fax:  (706)  596-4262 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 
Smoke  Free  Working  Environment 


SENIOR 

PROGRAMMER/ 
ANALYST 


Needed  for 
Ithaca,  NY. 
Agri  Business  Co. 


Must  have  5+  years  experience 
with  AS400/Unix/PC  environ¬ 
ment.  willing  to  accept  manage¬ 
ment  responsibilities.  Bach-Computer 
Science  preferred.  Knowledgeable  in 
RPG,  basic,  AIX  and  networking  is 
required.  Salary  open.  Send  resume:  ISA 
(MIS)  PO  Box  280,  Ithaca,  NY  14851. 


BAY  SEARCH  GROUP 

National  I/S  Placement  Specialists 


VISIT  OUR  WEB  PAGE 

www.baysearch.com 

Looking  for: 

Oracle,  SYBASE,  UNIX, 

Visual  Basic,  PowerBuilder, 

Web  Developers 

1-800-637-5499 
Fax:  1-888-737-9889 
E-mail:  recruiter@baysearch.com 


Programmer  Analyst,  South 
Norwalk,  CT;  Analyze,  de¬ 
velop  and  implement  cus¬ 
tom  made  program.  Provide 
technical  support.  Upgrade 
system  and  correct  errors  to 
maintain  system  after  imple¬ 
mentation.  Use  Infoflex,  AIX, 
DGX  and  Advantis  Network¬ 
ing  for  programming.  Req'd. 
2  yrs  exp  in  job  offered. 
40  hrs/wk,  9a-6p.  Send 
resumes  to  Arjay  Corpora¬ 
tion,  160  South  Main  Street, 
South  Norwalk,  CT  06854. 
Tel  (203)852-1510. 


PROGRAMMER-ANALYST 
needed  F/T  by  Manh.  Inter¬ 
net  Advertising  Agency. 
Must  have  2  yrs  experience 
installing,  testing,  monitor¬ 
ing,  troubleshooting  &  re¬ 
pairing  computer  networks 
using  knowl  of  C++,  SPL, 
Internet  protocols  and  rela¬ 
tional  databases.  Bach,  deg 
In  Comp.  Engg.  or  similar 
major  req.  Apply  by  resume 
to:  Director  of  Business  Dvl- 
pmt,  Doubleclick,  41  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  32ncl  Fir.,  New 
York,  NY  10010. 


Software  Engineer:  Design, 
implement,  test  and  document 
real-time  embedded  applica¬ 
tion  for  multi-point  video  con¬ 
ferencing  systems.  Develop 
device  drivers,  design  and 
implement  proprietary  commu¬ 
nication  protocols.  Implement 
standard  video  conferencing 
communication  protocols.  Dev¬ 
elop  multi  threaded  applica¬ 
tions  using  multi-tasking  pre¬ 
emptive  operating  systems 
(OS/2,  NT).  Utilize  C,  C++  and 
assembly.  Knowledge  of:  C, 
C++,  Windows  NT  or  OS/2, 
multi-layer  communication  pro¬ 
tocols  (OSI  model,  HDLC); 
real  time  embedded  sys¬ 
tems/applications,  multi-task 
preemptive  operating  system 
internals  and  the  ability  to 
write  device  drivers.  M.S. 
degree  in  Computer  Engin¬ 
eering  AND  2  yrs.  exp  OR  2 
yrs.  exp  as  a  Software 
Engineer/Software  Analyst. 
M-F,  9-5,  40hrs/wk,  $59,500/yr. 
Send  2  Resumes/Letters  of 
Application  to:  Job  Order  # 
72194,  P.O.  Box  8968  Boston, 
MA  02114. 


Consultant  needed  for  computer 
software  development  and  con¬ 
sulting  firm  located  in  Duluth, 
Georgia.  Job  duties  include: 
Analyze,  design,  develop,  imple¬ 
ment,  re-engineer,  and  test  com¬ 
puter  software  applications. 
Consult  on  various  in-house  pro¬ 
jects  and/or  contract  basis 
throughout  the  United  States. 
Use  Oracle.  Developer/2000. 
SQL'FORMS.  PRO'C.  SQL' 
PLUS,  SQL'MENU,  SQL' 
REPORTWRITER.  in  Windows 
and  UNIX  environment.  No  edu¬ 
cation  required  but  applicant 
must  have  4  yrs.  exp.  in  the  job 
duties  described  above  or  as  a 
Consultant  or  Programmer 
Analyst  which  includes  4  yrs. 
designing  and  developing  com¬ 
puter  applications  with  Oracle, 
SQL'FORMS,  SQL'MENU,  and 
SQL'PLUS  B.S.  in  Computer 
Science  and  2  yrs.  exp.  in  skills 
listed  above  also  acceptable. 
40hrs/wk,  8:00  am  -  5:00  pm, 
Mon-Fri,  $52,997/yr.  Report  to  or 
send  2  resumes  to:  Georgia 
Department  of  Labor,  Job  Order 
#GA6252564,  1535  Atkinson 

Rd.,  Lawrenceville,  GA  30243- 
5601  or  the  nearest  Department 
ot  Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

careers 


(computerworldcareers.com)  July  20,  1998  C  o  m  p  u  t  e  r  w  o  r  I  d 

IT  CAREERS  EAST 


Manager,  Point  of  Sale  Devel¬ 
opment.  Manage  and  supervise 
the  development  of  Point  ot  Sale 
application  systems.  Ensure  that 
the  development  of  Point  of  Sale 
application  system  is  on  time,  on 
budget,  and  exceeds  all  user 
requirements.  Secure  funding  for 
equipment,  manpower,  training, 
development,  and  deployment. 
Provide  technical  leadership  and 
resolve  issues  that  obstruct  the 
successful  completion  of  pro¬ 
jects.  Keep  abreast  of  latest  tech¬ 
nological  advancements,  as  well 
as  retail  package  delivery  indus¬ 
try  development.  Requirements: 
Either  master's  degree  (5  years 
college)  or  foreign  degree  equiv¬ 
alent  in  computer  science,  MIS, 
math  or  related  field,  plus  four 
years  of  experience  in  offered 
position  or  in  systems  develop¬ 
ment,  including  programming,  or 
bachelor's  degree  (4  years  col¬ 
lege)  or  foreign  degree  equiva¬ 
lent  in  computer  science,  MIS, 
math  or  related  field,  plus  five 
years  of  experience  in  offered 
position  or  in  systems  develop¬ 
ment,  including  programming. 
Stated  experience  must  have 
included:  two  years  in  client/serv¬ 
er  technology,  object-oriented 
development  or  CASE  tools;  two 
years  in  marketing  systems  and 
analysis;  one  year  in  distributed 
systems;  and  two  years  in  design 
and  development  of  major/client 
server  projects.  Salary:  $62,076 
per  year.  40  hrs/wk,  M  -  F,  8:00 
a.m.  -  5:00  p.m.  Job  Order  #  TN 
6200849.  Submit  resume  to  Andy 
Rains,  Job  Service  Prog.  &  Tech. 
Support,  Depart,  of  Employment 
Security,  500  James  Robertson 
Pkwy,  11lh  FI,  Nashville,  TN 
37245-1200. 


Programmer  Analyst  needed  for 
computer  software  development 
and  consulting  firm  located  in 
Duluth,  Georgia.  Job  duties 
include:  Analyze,  design,  devel¬ 
op,  test,  implement  and  re-engi- 
neer  computer  software  applica¬ 
tions.  Consult  on  various  In- 
house  projects  and/or  contract 
basis  throughout  the  United 
States.  Use  Oracle  7.0/6.0  data¬ 
bases,  Developer/2000,  Desig¬ 
ner/2000,  SQL'Forms,  PRO'C, 
SQL'Plus,  SQL'Menu,  SQL" 
Net,  TCP/IP,  SQfReportwriter, 
PARADOX  and  GUPTA  SQL 
databases  under  Windows  and 
UNIX  environment.  Applicant 
must  have  B.S.  degree  in 
Computer  Engineering  or 
Electrical  Engineering.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  also  have  2  yrs.  exp. 
in  the  job  duties  described 
above  or  as  a  Programmer 
Analyst  or  Consultant  which 
includes  2  yrs.  designing  and 
developing  computer  applica¬ 
tions  using  Oracle,  SQL'Net, 
SQL'Reportwriter,  SQL’Forms 
under  UNIX  environment. 
40hrs/wk,  8:00  am  -  5:00  pm, 
Mon-Fri,  $52,997/yr.  Report  to 
or  send  2  resumes  to:  Georgia 
Department  of  Labor,  Job  Order 
#GA6252724,  1535  Atkinson 
Rd.,  Lawrenceville,  GA  30243- 
5601  or  the  nearest  Department 
of  Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


Systems  Analyst  needed  for 
computer  software  development 
and  consulting  firm  located  in 
Duluth,  Georgia.  Job  duties 
include:  Analyze,  design,  devel¬ 
op,  test  and  implement  comput¬ 
er  software  applications. 
Software  consulting  on  various 
in-house  projects  and/or  con¬ 
tract  basis  throughout  the 
United  States.  Re-engineer  soft¬ 
ware  applications  using  state- 
of-the-art  tools  and  techniques. 
Use  BPCS  software  package, 
MAPICS  package,  RPG/400, 
CL400,  SQL400,  PDM,  SEU, 
SDA,  RLU  and  DFU  on  IBM 
AS/400  machine  Applicant 
must  have  B.S.  degree  in 
Business  Admin,  or  Computer 
Science.  Applicant  must  also 
have  2  yrs.  exp.  in  the  job  duties 
described  above  or  as  a 
Systems  Analyst,  Programmer 
Analyst,  or  Systems  Engineer 
which  includes  2  yrs.  analyzing 
and  designing  software  applica¬ 
tions  on  AS/400  machine;  use  of 
RPG/400,  CL/400,  BPCS,  and 
MAPICS.  40hrs/wk,  8:00  am  - 
5:00  pm,  Mon-Fri,  $52,997/yr. 
Report  to  or  send  2  resumes  to: 
Georgia  Department  of  Labor, 
Job  Order  #GA6252556,  1535 
Atkinson  Rd.,  Lawrenceville,  GA 
30243-5601  or  the  nearest 
Department  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office. 


Manhattan  Associates,  Inc.,  a 
leading  provider  of  supply  chain 
execution  solutions  for  consumer 
markets  worldwide,  designs  the 
software  that  controls  the  flow  of 
products  from  some  of  the  world's 
premier  manufacturers.  We  are 
looking  for  experienced  analysts 
and  developers  to  join  our  team  at 
our  Atlanta  area  headquarters. 
Current  openings  include: 

Microfocus  Cobol  Software 
Analysts,  multiple  openings.  De¬ 
sign,  develop,  code  and  test 
warehouse  management  soft¬ 
ware  system  functionality  using 
MicroFocus  Cobol  on  a  Unix  plat¬ 
form  with  an  Oracle  Database. 
Req.  BS  in  bus.  admin,  or  techni¬ 
cal  discipline  (comp,  sci.,  IT, 
math,  engineering  or  physics) 
and  1  yr  development  exp.  with 
Microfocus  Cobol.  $53,000  to 
$65,000  per  yr  depending  on  exp. 

Microfocus  Cobol  Software  De¬ 
velopers,  multiple  openings. 
Assist  in  defining  system  scope 
and  requirements,  analyze  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  existing  systems  require¬ 
ments,  &  design  &  develop  sys¬ 
tems  in  light  of  probable  future 
directions  in  hardware  &  software 
growth.  Utilize  knowledge  of  com¬ 
putational  theory  to  analyze, 
design,  &  develop  software  logi¬ 
cal  functions  for  warehouse  man¬ 
agement  software  system  utiliz¬ 
ing  MicroFocus  Cobol  on  a  Unix 
platform  with  an  Oracle  database. 
MS  in  computer  sci.,  bus.  admin., 
information  technology,  or  techni¬ 
cal  discipline  (such  as  math,  engi¬ 
neering  or  physics).  $53,000  and 
up  depending  on  exp. 

Resume  to:  J.  Lurey,  Box  100, 
Manhattan  Associates,  Inc.,  2300 
Windy  Ridge  Pkwy.,  7th  Floor 
North,  Atlanta,  GA  30339. 


Systems  Analyst.  $53K/yr.  8am- 
5pm;  40  hrs/wk.  Job  Duties:  Ana¬ 
lyze,  dsgn  8  dvlp  user  reqmnts, 
procedures  &  problems  to  auto¬ 
mate  &  improve  systms  using 
ORACLE  Forms  4.5  Frontend  - 
ORACLE  d/base,  SQL  Windows 
Frontend  -  SQL  Base  d/base, 
Sybase  APT-Sybase  d/base, 
Paradox,  Micro-Focus  Cobol,  Vax 
Cobol,  Foxpro,  NantucketClipper- 
88.  Use  s/ware  platform:  SQL 
WINDOWS  5,  ORACLE  FORMS 
4.5,  ORACLE  7,  SYBASE,  SQL 
SERVER,  PARADOX,  MICRO¬ 
FOCUS  COBOL,  FOXPRO, 
CLIPPER-88  ON  DEC  VAX- 
3400,  80486  h/ware  platform,  on 
MS-DOS,  NOVELL  NETWARE, 
VAX-VMS  operating  systms. 
Educational  reqmnt:  Masters  or 
equivalent  degree  w/major  field 
of  study  in  Comp.  Sci.  or  engg;  or 
related  field  of  comp,  knowledge. 
Exp  reqmnt:  None,  see  “special 
reqmnt".  Special  reqmnt:  In  lieu 
of  Masters  degree,  applicant  can 
have  Bach,  degree  in  reqd  field  of 
study  +4  yrs  of  work  exp  as 
systms  or  programmer  analyst  or 
s/ware  engr.  using  s/ware  plat¬ 
form:  SQL  WINDOWS  5,  ORA¬ 
CLE  FORMS  4.5,  ORACLE  7, 
SYBASE,  SQL  SERVER.  PARA¬ 
DOX,  MICRO-FOCUS  COBOL, 
FOXPRO,  CLIPPER-88,  ON  DEC 
VAX-3400,  80486  h/ware  plat¬ 
form,  on  MS-DOS.  NOVELL  NET¬ 
WARE,  VAX-VMS  operating  sys¬ 
tms.  Job  loc:  Lawrenceville,  GA. 
Please  send  your  resume  or 
apply  in  person  at:  GADOL,  JO# 
GA6245997,  1535  Atkinson  Rd, 
Lawrenceville,  GA  30043-5601 
or  the  nearest  DOL  Field  Ser¬ 
vice  Office. 


Senior  Software  Engineer: 

Responsible  for  all  phases  of 
development  from  design 
specifications  to  development 
groundwork.  Design  and 
develop  network  strategy, 
methods  and  protocols  to 
transfer  data.  Interact  with 
users  to  develop  product  spec¬ 
ifications  and  final  product 
design.  Support  current  com¬ 
pany  high  technology  prod¬ 
ucts;  develop  Internet  tech¬ 
nologies  using  Jacobson 
OOSE  methodology  and 
Internet  data  transmission 
using  Winlnet  to  transport  data 
using  HTTP/FTP  protocols. 
Develop  filters  and  products 
which  will  be  integrated  under 
one  platform  and  provide 
analysis.  Knowledge  of: 
Microsoft  Windows  NT  3.51, 
4.O.,  Microsoft  Windows  95, 
UNIX,  C,  C++,  Visual  Basic, 
Microsoft  Visual  C++,  Object 
Oriented  Software,  Relational 
Database  design  and  develop¬ 
ment,  Data  Integrity  and  Real 
Time  Development.  MS. 
Degree  or  Foreign  Equivalent 
in  Computer  Science  and  4 
yrs.  exp.  OR  4  yrs.  exp  as  a 
Software  Engineer.  M-F,  9-5, 
40  hrs/wk,  $63,500/yr.  Send  2 
Resumes/letters  of  application 
to:  Job  Order  #72193,  PO.  Box 
8968  Boston,  MA  02114. 


•  Tired  of  the  rat  race? 

•  Fed  up  with  the  hassle  of  metro  living? 

•  Ready  for  some  sanity  and  a 
great  change? 

TRY  WINCHESTER!  Our  beautiful  community  in  the  Northern 
Shenandoah  Valley  provides  an  enviable,  laid-back  lifestyle. 
And  when  you  feel  like  it,  all  the  big-city  excitement's  within  easy 
driving  distance. 

VALLEY  HEALTH  SYSTEM,  a  leading  regional  health  care  provider, 
has  the  following  opportunities  in  its  rapidly  expanding  Information 
Systems  Department  (sign  on  BONUS  available  for  some  positions): 

NETWORK  ANALYST 

Three  years  experience  and  five  years  preferred  with  UNIX  operating 
systems  and  associated  programming  languages.  Previous  experience 
in  an  ABM  RS/6000  -  ICPIP  environment  a  plus. 

SYSTEM  ANALYST 

Provide  assistance  with  the  detail  design  of  application  logic,  includ¬ 
ing  application  programs,  which  provide  functional 
reports  to  customers.  The  assumption  of  an  analyst  role  for  patient 
billing  applications. 

SR.  PROGRAMMER/ 
PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

Experience  with  IBM  AS/400  and  RPG  III  required.  IBAX  SERIES  4000, 
HBOC  software  and  health  care  experience  are  assets. 

COMPUTER  MAINTENANCE 
PROJECT  SPECIALIST 

College  degree  preferred  or  technical  AS  degree  required.  Must 
have  5  years  experience  with  large  PC  networks,  installation  and 
support,  and  3  years  experience  with  PC  software  integration,  espe¬ 
cially  Windows  95,  AS/400,  Microsoft  Office  and  Microsoft  exchange. 
Demonstrated  troubleshooting  skills  with  PCs,  AS/400  &  Novell 
Network  required;  CNE  preferred. 

INFORMATION  SECURITY 
COORDINATOR 

Required  is  at  least  3  years  experience  in  dealing  w/inlormation 
handling,  workllow  and  systems.  Specific  experience 
w/operations  and  management  of  information  system 
security  preferred. 

INTERFACE  SENIOR 
PROGRAMMER 

Should  have  2-3  years  using  UNIX  and  3-5  years  of  information 
System  experience.  Knowledge  of  C  programming  language  and  HL 
7  data  format  required.  Prior  experience  in  interfacing  computer 
systems  required. 

All  positions  require  a  BA  degree  or 
equivalent  background. 

$1,000  SIGN-ON  BONUS 

We  Offer  Relocation  Assistance 

Please  forward  your  resume  and  cover  letter,  specifying  position  of 
interest,  to:  Human  Resources  Dept.,  VALLEY  HEALTH 
SYSTEMS,  333  West  Cork  St.,  Winchester,  VA  22601. 
Fax  (540)  665-5320.  E0E  M/F/D/V 


ValleyHealthSystem 


Sr.  Software  Engineer:  Sup¬ 
ervise  junior  engineers,  de¬ 
sign  &  develop  computer 
software  systems,  design 
graphical  user  interface  using 
VB  and  PROGRESS  under 
NT  4.0,  design  network  appli¬ 
cations  on  top  of  TCP/IP  pro¬ 
tocols  using  C/C++  and 
advanced  knowledge  of  tele¬ 
communications  and  info, 
theory.  Req  M  S.  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  area,  2yr 
exp.,  $65,000/yr,  send  resu¬ 
me  to  Americus  Global  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc.,  2022  Powers  Ferry 
Rd.  Ste  225,  Atlanta,  GA 
30339  Att:  Jack. 


COMPUTERS 
Full  Time  &  Consulting 

Software  Engineers. 

PowerBuilder/JAVA/C  ++/ 
HTML/Sybase/Object  Orient¬ 
ed  Programming.  MS  Comp. 
Sci.,  Electronic  Engg,  or  relat¬ 
ed  &  2  yrs  Software  Develop¬ 
ment  or  BS  +  5  yrs. 

NY  &  NJ  Locations  available 

Nuware  Technology  Corp 
21  Ernston  Rd 
Parlin,  NJ  08859 
Refe:  DEA 

E-MAIL  dea@nuware.com 


Senior  Programmer 
Master’s  Deg.  in  Computer 
Sci.  or  related,  plus  1  yr. 
exp.  in  job  offered  or  relat¬ 
ed.  Utilize  Object-Oriented 
Design  and  Analysis,  Ora¬ 
cle  7.X,  Rogue  Wave 
DBTools  6.X  and  DBTools 
h++,  C++,  and  UNIX. 

Supervise  2  programmers. 
Experiential  references  re¬ 
quired.  Salary  and  benefits 
commensurate  w/educ. 
and  exp.  FAX  resume  with 
salary  req.  to:  Lovell,  Hub¬ 
bard  &  Assoc.,  Lawrence¬ 
ville,  GA  fax  #  770-682- 
0417.  Attn:  Bruce  Davis. 


CONSULTANT/SYS¬ 
TEMS  ANALYST  to 
work  in  Information 
Systems  environment. 
Experienced  data  base 
products,  Platinum 
financial  products, 
Abra,  Premier  POS  & 
personnel  training.  Mail 
or  fax  resume  to 
Enterprise  Solutions 
Group,  500  Australian 
Ave.,  Ste  710,  West 
Palm  Bch.  FL  33401 
(561)  820-1465. 
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Above  &  Beyond 
Ordinary  Careers 


Our  spirits  are  soaring  at  GEC-Marconi  Hazehinn 
Corporation.  As  a  subsidiary  of  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  multi-national  aerospace  companies,  there’s  an 
incredible  demand  for  our  expertise  in  JFF,  sophisticated 
displays,  jam-resistant  communication  equipment,  and  ASW 
products.  Our  facilities  provide  state-of-the-art  environments 
for  advancing  research,  engineering,  and  manufacturing 
through  the  application  of  advanced  technology.  Due  to  our 
prominence  in  the  industry,  we  have  incredible  opportunities 
for  long  term  growth  and  are  offering  outstanding  benefits 
to  attract  the  best  and  make  them  even  better. 


»  Career  Development  Planning 
•  Career  Counseling 
•  Holiday  Shut  Down 
•  Company  Matching  401(e) 

*  Sommer  Hours 

•  Tuition  Reimbursement 
•  Retirement  Savings 
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The  following  challenging  opportunities  are 
available  in  our  Wayne,  NJ  location: 

•  Software  Engineers 
Signal  Processing  Engineers 
•  Communications  Systems 
>  Manufacturing  Engineers 
•  Logic  Design  Engineers 
•  Inertial  Design  Engineers 

Ready  to  go  above  and  beyond  your  expectations? 

Then,  forward  your  resume  to: 

GEC-Marconi  Hazeltine 

Mail  Code  UA03JD 
164  Totowa  Road,  P.O.  Box  975 
Wayne,  NJ  07474-0975 
Fax:  973-633-4455 
E-raail;  jobs@8ystems.gec.cora 
For  more  information , 

visit  our  web  site  at  www.gecm.hazeltine.com 
Wc  are  an  e<p*al  opportunity  employer,  m/f/d/v. 


Marconi 


PEOPLE  ACHIEVING  TOGETHER. 


Systems  Analyst.  $53K/yr.  8am- 
5pm;  40  hrs/wk.  Job  Duties: 
Analyze  user  reqmnts,  proce¬ 
dures  &  problems  to  automate 
computer  processing  by  dsgng, 
dvlpg,  testing,  implmtg  systms 
&  s/ware  applies  by  using 
RPG/400,  CL,  COBOL/400, 
QUERY/400  on  AS/400  Educa¬ 
tional  reqmnt:  Masters  or  equiv¬ 
alent  w/major  field  of  study  in 
Comp.  Sci.  or  Engg,  or  related 
field  of  Engg.  Exp  reqmt:  None 
See  ‘special  reqmnt’.  Special 
reqmnt:  Applicant  should  have 
skills  in  s/wares  specified  in  job 
duties  fo  perform  job  duties.  In 
lieu  of  Masters  degree  in  speci¬ 
fied  major  fields  of  study,  appli¬ 
cant  can  have  Bach,  in  major 
field  of  study  &  2  yrs  work  exp 
in  job  offd  or  related  job  as  pro¬ 
grammer  analyst  or  s/ware  engr 
using  RPG/400,  CL.  COBOD 
400,  QUERY/400.  Job  loc  - 
Lawrenceville,  GA.  Send  resu¬ 
me  or  apply  in  person  at: 
GADOL,  JO#  GA  6246139, 
1535  Atkinson  Rd,  Lawrence¬ 
ville,  GA  30043-5601  or  nearest 
DOL  Field  Service  Office. 


Applications  Project  Leader  - 

Primedia  Information  Group,  a  subsidiary  of  Primedia,  Inc., 
a  Fortune  500  company  located  in  Hightstown  NJ,  seeks  an 
experienced  applications  manager  /  developer  with  4-5  years 
in  client  /  server,  relational  database  environment.  Ability  to 
identify  and  document  user  requirements  for  new  or  existing 
applications;  create  and  track  development  /  implementation 
plans  and  application  rollouts:  acquire  and  manage  outside 
resources  and  vendor  relationships.  Solid  technical  and 
applications  management  /  development  background  with 
concentration  in  financial  systems  implementation,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  administration.  Candidates  must  have  at  least  a 
Bachelors  degree  and  possess  good  communications,  inter¬ 
personal,  and  organizational  skills.  Other  positions  available 

Network  Administrator  -  Stamford,  CT 

Programmer  Analyst  -  Hightstown,  NJ 

We  provide  opportunity,  autonomy  and  challenging  work  in 
a  team-oriented  environment.  Complete  benefits  package, 
including  life,  health,  dental  and  401  (k)  plan.  Fax  resumes  with 
salary  requirements  609-448-7416 
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IT  CAREERS  EAST 
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PROFESSIONALS 


Tropical  Shipping,  a  leader  in  the  ocean  freight  industry,  has  exciting  opportunities  in  our  West  Palm  Beach 
facility  for  IT  professionals.  Tropical  Shipping  is  revamping  its  core  business  systems  and  is  upgrading  its 
voice/data  communications  infrastructure  to  meet  current  and  future  business  requirements.  Our  technology 
environment  consists  of  over  30  NT  servers,  600  desktops,  ISO  laptops,  Windows  95,  migration  from 
mainframe  to  client! server,  global  internet  connectivity,  electronic  commerce,  Lotus  Notes,  Sybase,  Oracle,  and 
Powerbuilder  with  future  plans  for  SQL  Server  and  an  all-NT  computing  platform. 

We're  growing  and  that  means  opportunity  for  advancement  If  you’re  ready  for  the  challenges  that 
our  fast-paced  team  has  to  offer,  check  out  the  following  needs  in  our  corporate  office  located  in 

Palm  Beach  County. 

Hetwork  Supervisor 

Lead  a  team  of  network  support  staff  and  provide  assistance  to  600  users.  5  years  experience  in 
communications  infrastructure  planning  and  implementation  of  client/server  networks,  Microsoft 
NT,  internet,  intranet,  design  aspects  of  networks  to  include  routers/switches/hubs. 

Job  Code  HR-NS 

Client/server  Support 

Systems  administration  consisting  of  set-up  and  support  of  Windows  NT  and  Novell  servers,  PC’s, 
communications  links, TCP/IP,  troubleshooting,  user  support,  and  management  of  the  company’s 
intemet/intranet  facilities.  Job  Code  HR-CSS 


Lotus  Notes  Support 

Administration  of  the  company’s  Lotus  Notes  e-mail  and  applications  programs,  to  include  server 
configuration,  PC  configuration,  configuration  and  management  of  the  company’s  network  of  notes  servers 
to  include  efficient  operation,  back-up,  security  administration,  and  monitoring.  Job  Code  HR-LNS 

Powerbuilder  Support 

Design  and  development  of  new  applications  as  well  as  support  of  existing  PowerBuilder  app's. 
Must  be  well  versed  in  PowerBuilder,  class  libraries,  design  techniques,  database 
architectures,  and  SQL  programming.  Job  Code  HR -PS 

We  offer  a  generous  relocation  package  in  addition  to  an  excellent  benefits  and  compensation 
package.  For  consideration,  please  send  resume  with  salary  history,  including  Job  Code  to: 

Tropical  Shipping, Attn:  Human  Resources,  821  Avenue  E,  Riviera  Beach,  FL  33404. 

Fax:  (56 1 )  840-2956.  E-mail:  mgrandi@tropical.com 


Tropical 

■  shipping 


EOE/Drug  Free  Workplace  Worlds  Of  Service 


PROGRAMMER  II 


i 


I 


MIS 

MANAGER 


Career  enhancing  position  with  a  major  A+ 
property/  casualty  company  located  in  the 
Northeast  for  individual  to  work  with  the  MIS 
Director  and  act  as  his  assistant.  This  is  a  high 
profile  position  which  has  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement. 

The  position  will  require  that  the  individual  work 
and  communicate  with  all  levels  of  company  staff, 
provide  technical  leadership  and  training  to  other 
staff  members,  and  be  "hands  on"  with  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  lead  the  members  of  a  small  systems  and 
programming  staff  to  the  successful  completion 
of  multiple  tasks. 

Requirements  include  work  experience  in  the 
property/ casualty  industry,  a  minimum  of  8 
year's  experience  in  IS  with  4  years  of  manage¬ 
ment  exposure,  a  current  and  thorough  technical 
knowledge  of  the  AS/400,  and  knowledge  of 
both  AS/400  COBOL,  and  RPG.  Experience  with 
the  WINS  software  package  is  a  major  +  along 
with  knowledge  of  PC's  and  LAN's. 

Position  offers  an  excellent  starting  salary,  a  full 
range  of  benefits  and  an  incentive  bonus  pro¬ 
gram.  Resumes  will  be  kept  in  the  strictest  confi¬ 
dence.  Candidates  should  submit  their  resume, 
with  desired  salary,  to  :  GNY,  Personnel 
Dept.,  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York, 
NY  10016.  Fax:  212-213-1527 
EOE  M/F 


Watson  Clinic  LLP,  a  renowned 
multi-specialty  physician  group 
practice  located  in  Lakeland, 
Florida,  is  currently  seeking  a 
Programmer  to  coordinate  appli¬ 
cation  development  and  mainte¬ 
nance  in  COBOL  and  other  tools. 
A  BS  degree  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  and  3  years  of  recent  pro¬ 
gramming  experience  in  COBOL, 
CICS,  and  IBM  mainframe  are 
required.  MUMPS,  SQL,  RISC- 
6000  AIX  experience  strongly 
desired.  Medical  and  financial 
computer  applications  experi¬ 
ence  is  a  definite  plus. 

Watson  Clinic  LLP  is  a  quiet 
strength  in  this  exceptional  Cen¬ 
tral  Florida  community,  where 
you  will  enjoy  a  relaxed  suburban 
lifestyle,  offering  easy  access  to 
both  Orlando  and  Tampa.  For 
consideration,  please  forward 
resume  with  salary  requirements 
to:  WATSON  CLINIC  LLP,  Human 
Resources,  1430  Lakeland  Hills 
Blvd.,  Lakeland,  FL  33805. 
Phone  (800)  356-5736  or  Fax 
(941)  680-7598.  EOE. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER:  Strong 
working  knowledge  in  Design  & 
Development  of  Applications 
using  SYBASE  RDBMS;  Proven 
ability  in  Database  Administration 
of  large  SYBASE  applications; 
Experience  in  Performance 
Tuning  &  Optimization  of 
SYBASE  servers;  Demonstrated 
ability  to  work  with  SUN-OS/Unix 
Operating  systems,  C,  MS- 
Windows,  APT,  DB-Library/C, 
SQR,  T-SQL,  Stored  procedures, 
Triggers.  The  job  duties  are: 
Analysis  of  current  procedures 
and  problems  to  refine  ans  con¬ 
vert  the  data  to  programmable 
form;  determine  output  require¬ 
ments:  study  existing  system  to 
evaluate  effectiveness;  upgrade 
systems  presently  in  use;  devel¬ 
op,  test  and  implement  new  soft¬ 
ware;  observe  functioning  of 
newly  implemented  systems  and 
programs  for  trouble  areas;  cor¬ 
rect  systems/programs  as  neces¬ 
sary.  Requires  Bachelors  in 
Computer  Science  (or)  Math  (or) 
Science  with  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  software  development.  40 
hours  per  week  at  $70,000/-  per 
year.  Please  send  resume  to 
Case  #72128,  PO  Box  #  8968, 
Boston,  MA  02114. 


Programmer-Analyst  (5  openings) 
Design,  develop,  test,  and  docu¬ 
ment  comp  programs,  applying 
knowledge  of  programming  tech 
and  comp  sys.  Formulate  plan 
outlining  steps  required  to  devel¬ 
op  program,  using  structured 
analysis  and  design.  Convert  pro¬ 
ject  specifications,  using  flow¬ 
charts  and  diagrams,  into  se¬ 
quence  of  detailed  instructions 
and  logical  steps  for  coding  into 
language  processable  by  comp, 
applying  knowledge  of  comp  sys 
and  comp  languages  of  Power¬ 
Builder  5.x,  Microsoft  C,  Oracle 
7.2,  and  MS  SQL  Server  6.0. 
Reqs:  Bachelor  in  Comp  Sci., 
Comp  Electronics,  Sci.  (any  field), 
Engg.  (any  field),  Math,  or  its  for¬ 
eign  edu  equivalent.  2  yrs  exp  in 
the  job  offered  or  in  a  related 
occupation  as  a  Comp  Program¬ 
mer,  Sys  Analyst,  S/W  Eng., 
Comp  Consultant,  or  Database  Ad¬ 
ministrator.  2  yrs  exp.  in  design  and 
development  of  S/W  sys,  1  yr  us¬ 
ing  PowerBuilder,  and  SQL  Ser¬ 
ver,  and  6  mons  exp  with  C  and 
Oracle.  $58,000/yr,  40  hrs/wk, 
8:30a-5:30p,  M-F.  Send  2  copies 
of  resume/ietters  of  application  to 
Job  Order  #98-220,  P.O.  Box  989, 
Concord,  NH  03302-0989. 


Consultant  -  Manager  (Pitts¬ 
burgh)  Oversee  engagements 
involving  analysis,  design  and 
implementation  of  client-server 
based  system  w/  focus  on 
Oracle  dbase  development  uti¬ 
lizing  Oracle.  Supervise  pro¬ 
jects  by  Jr.  Consultants.  Assist 
in  engagement  adm.  incl.  bud¬ 
get,  scope  and  scheduling. 
Reqts:  Master’s  Degree  in 
Computer  Sci.,  Eng’g  (any 
type),  Math  or  Info.  System  +  1 
yr  exp  in  job  offered  or  1  yr  exp 
as  Consultant,  Analyst  or 
Software  Engineer.  Rel.  exp. 
Must  incl.  developing  client- 
server  systems  using  Oracle. 
40  hrs/wk,  9am-5pm,  58,136/yr. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  author¬ 
ity  to  work  in  USA.  Send 
resume  to  Duane  M.  Brentzel, 
Manager,  Greensburg  Job  Cen¬ 
ter,  599  Sells  Lane,  Greens¬ 
burg,  PA  15601.  Refer  to  Job 
Order  #8038574. 


Technical  Instructor  needed  to 
deliver  certified  computer  tech¬ 
nology  curriculum,  develop  cus¬ 
tomized  curriculum  for  private 
groups,  setup  classrooms  for 
technical  courses,  consult,  keep 
up  with  new  technologies,  contin¬ 
ue  to  enhance  classroom  man¬ 
agement  process,  work  directly 
with  project  managers  at  meet¬ 
ings,  advise  students  on  addition¬ 
al  and  related  classes,  train  sales 
team  how  to  educate  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  Salary  $70,000-$84,000/ 
year  based  on  experience;  40- 
hour  work  week.  Requires  B.S.  in 
computer  science  or  related  busi¬ 
ness/engineering  field,  MCSE  or 
MCT  in  NT  Core  technologies  or 
CNE  or  CNI  in  NetWare  3.12  or 
4.1  x,  two  (2)  years  practical 
experience  with  computer  tech¬ 
nologies.  Send  two  (2)  resumes 
to:  Job  Order  607247,  Jobs  & 
Training  Div.,  VT  Dept,  of 
Employment  &  Training,  PO  Box 
488,  Montpelier,  VT  05601-0488. 


Programmer  Analyst,  Pittsburgh, 
PA;  Analyze,  design,  develop 
Client  Server  Technology  Appli¬ 
cations  using  Oracle,  Developer 
2000,  PL/SQL  and  PRO’C.  De¬ 
velop  Financial  Applications  and 
Interface  for  Legacy  system 
using  Oracle  Financials,  Oracle 
Applications  and  Front  End  Tools 
on  HP-UX  platforms  and  Smart 
Client  Terminals.  Req’d.  M.S.  in 
Computer  Sci.  or  Engg  or  Math. 
1  yr  exp  in  job  offered.  40hr/wk, 
9a-6p.  Submit  Resume  to  the 
Select  Appts.  N.  America,  d/b/a 
DB  Concepts,  Inc.,  310  Grant 
Street,  One  Oxford  Centre,  Suite 
#1500,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15219- 
1417,  Tele:  (412)  255-3760. 


Programmer  Analyst 
needed  F/T  by  IT  Co.  in 
Cranbury,  NJ.  Must  have 
3  yrs  exp  analyzing  user 
reqmts  to  dsgn/dvlp/test 
&  implmt  business  ap¬ 
plies  using  COMS,  DMS 
II,  COBOL,  WFL,  SDF  in 
Unisys  A-series  envrnmt. 
Reply  by  resume  to:  HR 
Dept.,  Infopower  Con¬ 
sulting  Services,  Inc., 
1  Schenk  Rd,  Cranbury, 
NJ  08512. 
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help  wanted: 


When  it  comes  to  entering 
new  technological  territory, 
you  never  feel  like  a  | 


tourist 


for  long.  An<l  soon  you're 
showing  other  people  around. 


IMMEDIATE 

OPENINGS 


Opportunities 
available  in  the 
Midwest  & 
Northeast 


At  IBM,  we  are  continually 
innovating,  creating  a  future  most 
can  only  imagine.  If  you  want  to  see 
your  efforts  propel  your  career, 
apply  them  to  the  challenges  at  IBM.  We  can  give  you  the 
advantages  of  working  for  an  industry  leader,  and  we  offer  a 
level  of  responsibility  that  is  challenging  and  offers  you 
potential  for  continued  achievement  and  career  growth. 
Bring  your  expertise  to  the  forefront. 

Tivoli  Consultants 

Demonstrate  your  natural  leadership  and  communication 
abilities  as  you  improve  the  efficiency  of  our  IS  organizations 
network  environment.  A  strong  background  in  networking 
systems,  offerings  and  solutions,  with  experience  in 
integrating  multi-vendor  networks  and  associated 
management  systems,  along  with  knowledge  of  LANs 
(TRN,  Ethernet,  etc.)  and  familiarity  with  network  systems 
management.  Qualified  candidates  will  possess  a  Bachelors 
degree  or  equivalent  along  with  2+  years  administration 
experience  in  two  or  more  of  the  following:  AIX,  HPAJX, 
SunOS,  Solaris,  NT,  or  Novell.  Shell  Scripting  experience  with 
at  least  one  of  the  following  is  required:  PERL,  CShell,  AWK. 
SED,  KORN  Shell,  or  Bourne  Shell.  Travel  is  required. 

In  addition  to  an  excellent  salary  and  benefits  package,  we 
offer  an  entrepreneurial  working  environment  that  will  allow 
you  to  reach  your  professional  goals.  For  consideration, 
please  send  your  resume  to:  IBM  Staffing  Services, 

Dept.  409BZ,  c/o  TMP  Worldwide,  3803B  Computer 
Drive,  Raleigh,  NC  27609;  Fax:  1-919-786-0456; 
e-mail:  jobs@us.ihm.com.  Visit  our  website  at 
www.empl.ilmi.eom  for  additional  information  on  current 
positions.  IBM  is  committed  to  creating  a  diverse  environment 
and  proud  to  be  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


Visit  our  website  at  www.etnpl.ibm.com 


software  engineer  with  2  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional,  who 
will  develop  s/w  systems,  apply¬ 
ing  computer  science,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  mathematical  analysis, 
with  2  years  of  experience  using 
AS/400,  OS/400,  CL/400,  SQL/ 
400,  RPG/400.  In  addition,  the 
incumbent  must  have  at  least 
one  year  of  experience  with 
ILERPG  and  SQLRPG.  Analyzes 
s/w  reqs.  and  performs  testing 
and  user  training  after  develop¬ 
ment.  Extensive  travel  and  fre¬ 
quent  relocation.  Bachelor's 
degree  in  one  of  several  limited 
fields:  engineering,  mathematics, 
computer  science  or  physics. 
$61,000/yr.  40  hours/wk.,  9:00 
am  -  5:00  pm.  Send  resumes, 
listing  job  order  number 
7038444,  to:  Mr.  Terry  Kinney, 
Manager,  Armstrong  County  Job 
Center,  1270  N.  Water  St..  P.O. 
Box  759,  Kittanning,  PA  16201. 
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Consultant.  Develop,  imple¬ 
ment,  maintain  and  test  soft¬ 
ware  applications  for  manage¬ 
ment  information  systems 
Tools:  IBM  Mainframe;  COBOL 
COBOL  II;  DB2;  CICS;  JCL 
FILEAID;  VSAM;  SPUF1 ;  INFO- 
MAN;  MVS;  EASYTRIEVE; 
TSO-ISPF;  TCP-IP.  B.S.  in 
Computer  Science"  plus  2  years 
experience  in  job  offered  or  as 
Programmer  Analyst  required. 
("Bachelor’s  degree  in  any  field 
plus  1  year  experience  in  soft¬ 
ware  development  acceptable  in 
lieu  of  B.S.  in  Computer 
Science).  Previous  experience 
must  include:  IBM  Mainframe; 
COBOL.  40  hrs/wk.  9am-5pm. 
$55, 000/year.  Submit  resumes 
to  the  following  address:  Alien 
Employment  Certification 
Program,  P.O.  Box  10869 
Tallahassee,  FL  32302-0869, 
RE:  Job  order  number  FL- 
1819012. 


Programmer/Analyst  (Client 
sites  in  Houston,  TX  area)  De¬ 
sign,  develop,  code,  test,  imple¬ 
ment,  and  maintain  programs 
for  commercial  and  financial 
applications  systems  using 
C++,  Visual  Basic,  and  MS- 
Access.  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Comp.  Sci.,  Engineering,  or 
Math,  and  2  yrs.  exp.  in  job  req. 
40  hrs/wk,  8:30am-5:00pm, 
$42,224/yr.  Apply  at  the  Texas 
Workforce  Commission,  Hous¬ 
ton,  TX,  or  send  resume  to  1 1 17 
Trinity,  Room  424T,  Austin,  TX 
78701,  J  O.  #TX06 10766.  Ad 
Paid  by  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


Sr.  Programmer/Analysts  (3 
openings)  sought  to  work  on 
design,  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  customized  soft¬ 
ware  applications  in  a  client/serv¬ 
er  environment;  design  and 
development  of  Graphical  User 
Interface  (GUI);  and  development 
of  Oracle  databases.  Also, 
responsible  for  definition  of 
clients'  business  requirements. 
Applicants  must  have  a  Bachelor 
degree  in  Computer  Science, 
Engineering,  or  a  related  field 
plus  2  years  experience  in  the 
Job  Offered  or  in  programming 
client  server  applications.  Such 
experience  must  include  Power¬ 
Builder,  Oracle,  and  client  server 
architecture.  Hours:  M-F,  8-5;  40 
hrs/wk.  Salary  $58,000/yr.  Must 
be  willing  to  travel  to  various 
client  sites  throughout  the  U  S.  If 
interested,  please  send  two  (2) 
resumes  to:  Case  #71969,  PO 
Box  8968,  Boston,  MA  02114. 


Analyst/Programmer  (3  posi¬ 
tions):  Design  and  development 
of  software  systems  using  the 
Synon/2E  CASE  technology.  De¬ 
termine  system  requirements, 
design  system,  code  files  and 
programs,  test  systems  perfor¬ 
mance  positions.  Requires  2 
years  experience  as  an  ana¬ 
lyst/programmer  or  software  en¬ 
gineer  in  Synon/2E.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  and  available  to  relocate  to 
worksites  throughout  the  U.S.  on 
serial  assignments  of  3-10 
months.  $54-65,000  yearly.  M-F, 
8-5pm.  Interview,  San  Francisco, 
CA.  Send  this  ad  &  your  resu¬ 
me/letter  of  qualifications  to  Job 
#61210061 MMO,  P.O.  Box 
269065,  Sacramento,  CA 
95826-9065 


ALL  YOUR  CAREER 

OPPORTUNITIES 

START  RIGHT  HERE. 

That’s  because  at  American  General  Finance  vve 
offer  more  than  just  a  job.  We  offer  a  great  career 
with  serious  potential.  As  part  of  American 
General  Corporation,  we  can  offer  you  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  company  with  $96  billion  in  assets  and 
market  capitalization  of  $18  billion.  Now  that’s 
awesome  support.  That’s  why  we’re  a  leader  in 
consumer  lending,  home  equity  loans  and 
retail  sales  financing.  And,  with  substantial 
sign-on  bonuses  and  a  casual  work  environ¬ 
ment,  just  imagine  where  we  could  take  your 
career.  We  have  the  following  opportunities  avail¬ 
able  at  our  headquarters  location  in  Evansville,  IN: 

COBOL  Programmer  Analyst 

Requires  4-5  years  experience  on  an  IBM  Mainframe, 
programming  in  COBOL  in  an  MVS  environment. 

Sr.  Systems  Analyst 

Requires  8-10  years  related  experience  in  an  IBM 
mainframe  environment. 

■WiliilMl  Systems  Analyst  (AS/400,  COBOL) 

ReqUjres  4.5  years  of  combined  experience  in 
COBOL  programming  and  analysis  in  an  AS/400 
environment. 

As  an  industry  leader,  we  offer  a  competitive  com¬ 
pensation  and  comprehensive  benefits  package, 
including  matching  401(k)  and  a  discount  stock  pur¬ 
chase  program.  For  immediate  consideration,  please 
forward  your  resume,  including  salary  history,  in 
confidence,  to:  American  General  Finance, 
Employment  Department  (EC0712),  P.O.  Box 
59,  Evansville,  IN  47701-0059;  Fax:  (812) 
468-5119  Email:  RecruitMe@AGFinance.com 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


American  General  Finance 


Visit  our  website  at:  www.AGFinance.com 


Computer  Software  Design 
Engineer:  Design,  develop,  and 
debug  complete  computer  sys¬ 
tems  for  small  businesses. 
Determine  customer  needs;  de¬ 
sign  systems  and  software  to 
take  care  of  billings,  manage¬ 
ment,  accounting,  inventory  con¬ 
trol,  sales  reports,  etc.  Generally 
use  IBM  and  compatibles,  C 
computer  language,  programma¬ 
ble  relational  databases,  Novell 
and  Lantastic  Network  equip¬ 
ment  and  operating  systems, 
programmable  keyboards,  and 
scanning  devices  and  software. 
Write  customized  computer  man¬ 
uals.  Provide  technical  support 
and  training  to  end  users.  40  hour 
work  week;  9  am  to  5  pm.  Salary 
$35,000  per  yr.  Requires  Bach¬ 
elor  degree  in  Comp.  Sci.  and 
1  year  experience  in  job  offered 
or  1  year  as  College  Instr.,  Comp. 
Sci.  Experience  to  include  writing 
customized  computer  user  man¬ 
uals  or  computer  course  instruc¬ 
tion  manuals.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  authority  to  work  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  U.S.  SEND  2 
COPIES  OF  BOTH  RESUME  & 
COVER  LETTER  to  ILLINOIS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY,  401  South 
State  Street,  7  North,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60605,  Attention:  Arlene 
Thrower,  Reference  #V-IL19047-T. 
NO  CALLS.  AN  EMPLOYER 
PAID  AD. 


VICE  PROVOST 
AND  CHIEF 
INFORMATION 
OFFICER 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER 

The  University  of  Rochester 
seeks  applications  from  highly 
qualified  individuals  to  become 
the  Vice  Provost  and  Chief 
Information  Officer.  This  new 
position  consolidates  responsi¬ 
bility  for  directing  the  strategic 
planning  and  operations  of  the 
University's  academic  and 
administrative  computing, 
network  and  Internet  systems, 
and  telecommunications. 

For  a  review  of  the  full  job 
description  and  application 
information  see  the  listing  on 
our  Website  at: 
www. rochester.edu/pr/News. 


www.rochester.edu/pr/Ni 
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Computerworld's 

Regional  Technical  Recruiting  Conferences 


Chicago 

Area 

CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 


T  he  nation's  largest  locally  focused  employment  Website 


www.jobs98.com  and  COMPUTERWORLD 

invite  you  to  meet  with  New  York's  top  IT  employers. 


Exhibitors  Include: 


•  IBM  Corp. 

•  Oracle  Corp. 

•  Oracle  Financial 

•  Oracle  Manufacturing 

•  Computer  Associates 

•  Xerox  Connect 

•  SIAC 

•  DMRTrecom 

•  The  Consortium 

•  ACR 

•  The  Matlen  Silver  Group 

•  Rotator 

•  Van  star 

•  Creative  Technology  NewYork 

•  Charles  River  Computer 

•  DSL  Group 

•  Tekedge 


•  Command  Systems 

•  IMI,  and  Olsten  Company 

•  Mentortech  Inc. 

•  Pathfinder  Asap  Inc. 

•  Advanced  Technology,  Ltd 

•  Computer  Aid,  Inc. 

•  Vircom 

•  Creative  Technology  NY 

•  CityScape 

•  Resumail  Network 

•  Cap  Gemini 

•  WizCom  International,  LTD 

•  Advanced  Technology  Enterprise 

•  Computer  Merchant 

•  FBI 

•  Software  Quality  Solutions 

•  Xerox  Connect 


Wall  Street  Area/New  York  City 

Today  Only!  Monday,  July  20, 1998 

Marriott  Hotel  Downtown  New  York 
3  World  Center  at  Liberty  and  West  Street 
11:00  AM-2:00  PM  and  4:00-7:30  PM 

Limited  exhibitor  space  available. 

For  more  information  call  914-738-0880 

To  pre-register  or  if  you  can  not  attend,  fax 
your  resume  to  972-40 1  -33 1 2  or  e-mail  to 
james.henry@resumail.com 

NO  ENTRY  LEVEL  POSITIONS  AVAILABLE 


COMPUTERWORLD 


August  31, 1998 


Washington 

DC 

CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


Philadelphia 

CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


September  14, 1998 
Philadelphia  Marriott 


September  28,  1998 
Fairview  Park  Marriott 


New 

England 

CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


\ 

9 

o 

\ 

\ 


Each  attendee  receives  FREE  Resumail  software 
which  successfully  formats  the  creation  and  delivery 
of  resumes  over  the  Internet. 

Visit  our  employment  Website  at: 

www.jobs98.com 


Sponsored  by: 

COMPUTERWORLD 

c@  r  e  e  r  s 

Our  Tech  Journal  Partner 


Southern 

California 

CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


October  5, 1998 
Boston  Marriott  Burlington 


October  19, 1998 
Sheraton  Grand p 


For  Information  call  1-800-488-9204 
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Careers 
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San  Francisco  •  August  10-13,  1998 

Fairmont  Hotel  Atop  Nob  Hill 

New  York  •  August  31-Sept.  2,  1998 

New  York  Marriott  World  Trade  Center 
The  1998  YEAR  2000  National  Symposium  Series  is  the 
definitive  meeting  place  uniting  the  Year  2000  community. 
From  entry  to  expert-all  levels  of  Year  2000  project  man¬ 
agers  will  benefit  from  this  next  generation  conference 
featuring  in-depth,  interactive  working  sessions  where 
industry  experts  and  vendors  share  the  stage  with  users 
to  fully  explore  critically  relevant  Year  2000  topics. 

Over  30  Featured  Speakers  Consisting  of  Experienced 
Practitioners,  Year  2000  Analysts  &  Noted  Experts 
Including: 


Dr.  Edward  Yardeni 

Deutsche  Morgan  Grenfell 

William  M.  Ulrich 

Tactical  Strategy 
Group,  Inc. 

Ian  S.  Hayes 

Clarity  Consulting,  Inc. 


Ann  K.  Coffou  and 
Stephanie  T.  Moore 

Giga  Information  Group 

Steven  L.  Hock 

Triaxsys  Research  LLC 


Co-sponsors 


Accelr8  Technology 
AnswerThink  Consulting 
Axios 

BindView  Development 
c.era 

Chicago  Interface  Group 
Commercial  Data  Servers 
Computer  Associates 
COMPUTERWORLD 
Cutter  Consortium 
Enterprise  Systems  Journal 
Giga  Information  Group 
IBM 

International  Financial 
Services  Association 
ITAA 


Keane 
MatriDigm 
Micro  Focus 
MIDRANGE  Systems 
Millennia  III 

NeoMedia  Technologies 
ORACLE 

Pinpoint  Software 
PKS  Systems  Integration 
PRINCE  Software 
Ravel  Software 
Securities  Industry  News 
SF  2000  Users  Group 
Silicon  Valley  Networks 
SOFTWARE  Magazine 
STA  America 


StarBase 
Sterling  Software 
Strategia 

Tandem  Computers 
The  Sentry  Group 
The  Source  Recovery 
Company 
Thinking  Tools 
TNJ’S  Task  Force  2000 
TRIAXSYS  RESEARCH  LLC 
Year/2000  Journal 
YEAR  2000  Survival  Guide 
Viasoft 
Zitel 


%ar  SeY'6 

Preparing  U.S.  Organizations 
for  the  European  Monetary 
Conversion 

San  Francisco  •  August  10,  1998 

Fairmont  Hotel  Atop  Nob  Hill 

New  York  •  August  31,  1998 

New  York  Marriott  World  Trade  Center 

Brainstorm  Group's  Euro  Conversion  Seminars  have  been 
specifically  designed  for  U.S.  companies  with  European 
partners,  customers,  competitors  and  business  units. 
Attend  this  one-day  seminar  to  understand  the  impact  that 
Euro  adoption  will  have  on  your  organization  and  its  IT 
infrastructure. 

With  the  11  founding  members  confirmed  in  May  of  this 
year,  organizations  must  now  prepare  for  the  first  phase  of 
Euro  introduction-dual-currency  transition.  Starting  on 
January  1st,  1999,  European  governments,  businesses 
and  financial  markets  will  also  begin  using  the  Euro  for 
non-cash  and  electronic  transactions.  Experts  have  predict¬ 
ed  that  the  Euro  conversion  will  prove  to  be  more  challeng¬ 
ing  and  require  more  resources  than  Y2K  conversions. 

This  seminar  will  identify  the  steps  that  your  organization 
must  take  in  order  to  achieve  Euro  compliance,  as  well  as 
identifying  the  opportunities  available  to  U.S.  organizations 
within  the  European  Economic  and  Monetary  Union.  If  your 
company  is  doing  business  in  Europe  or  plans  to,  please 
join  us  for  the  Euro  Conversion  Seminar. 


ADPAC 

Enterprise  Systems  Journal 
Euro-impact 
Giga  Information  Group 
International  Financial  Services 
Association 
Micro  Focus 
MIDRANGE  Systems 
NeoMedia  Technologies 


PRINCE  Software 
Sapiens  International 
Software  Magazine 
SPR 

The  Sentry  Group 
Year  2000  Survival  Guide 
Year/2000  Journal 
Viasoft 


Program  Advisor 


For  more  information  visit  www.brainstorm-group.com  or  call  508-393-3266 

or  E-mail  LOD@brainstorm-group.com.  For  co-sponsor  information  E-mail  GVR@brainstorm-group.com. 


Software  engineer  with  2  years  of 
experience  as  a  s/w  engineer  or 
computer  professional,  who  will 
develop  s/w  systems,  applying 
computer  science,  engineering, 
and  mathematical  analysis,  with  2 
years  of  experience  using  C,  C++, 
Visual  C++,  MFC,  Windows  and 
UNIX.  Analyzes  s/w  reqs.  and  per¬ 
forms  testing  and  user  training 
after  development.  Extensive  trav¬ 
el  and  frequent  relocation.  Mas¬ 
ter's  degree  in  one  of  several  lim¬ 
ited  fields:  engineering,  mathe¬ 
matics,  computer  science  or 
physics.  $64,000/yr.  40  hours/wk., 
9:00  am  -  5:00  pm.  Send  resu¬ 
mes,  listing  job  order  number 
8038626  to:  Mr  Clement  Pizzu- 
telli.  Manager,  Connellsville  Job 
Center,  1051  Morrel  Ave.,  PO  Box 
868,  Connellsville,  PA  15425. 


Consultant.  Develop,  implement, 
maintain  and  test  software  appli¬ 
cations  for  management  informa¬ 
tion  systems.  Tools:  IBM 
Mainframe;  COBOL;  COBOL  II 
DB2;  CICS;  JCL;  FILEAID 
VSAM;  SPUF1;  INFOMAN;  MVS; 
EASYTRIEVE;  TSO-ISPF;  TCP/ 
IP.  B.S.  in  Computer  Science  plus 
2  years  experience  in  job  offered 
or  as  Programmer  Analyst 
required.  Previous  experience 
must  include:  IBM  Mainframe; 
COBOL.  40  hrs/wk.  9am-5pm. 
$55, 000/year.  Submit  resumes  to 
the  following  address:  Alien 
Employment  Certification  Pro¬ 
gram.  PO.  Box  10869 
Tallahassee,  FL  32302-0869, 
RE:  Job  order  number  FL- 
1819038. 


Software  engineer  with  2  years  of 
experience  as  a  s/w  engineer  or 
computer  professional,  who  will 
develop  s/w  systems,  applying 
computer  science,  engineering, 
and  mathematical  analysis,  with 
18  months  of  experience  using 
Oracle  and  Developer  2000 
(Oracle  Forms  and  Reports). 
Analyzes  s/w  reqs.  and  performs 
testing  and  user  training  after 
development.  Extensive  travel  and 
frequent  relocation.  Master's 
degree  in  one  of  several  limited 
fields:  engineering,  mathematics, 
computer  science  or  physics. 
$66,000/yr.  40  hours/wk.,  9:00  am 
-  5:00  pm.  Send  resumes,  listing 
job  order  number  8038628  to:  Mr 
Tom  Rusnack,  Manager,  Charle¬ 
roi  Job  Center,  10  Paluso  Dr„  PO 
Box  210,  Charleroi,  PA  15022 


Analyst/Programmer:  Design 
and  development  of  software 
systems  using  the  SAP  technol¬ 
ogy.  Determine  system  require¬ 
ments,  design  system,  code  files 
and  programs,  test  system  per¬ 
formance.  Requires  two  years 
experience  as  an  analyst/pro¬ 
grammer  or  software  engineer, 
including  one  year  experience  in 
the  SAP  technology.  Must  be 
willing  and  available  to  relocate 
to  worksites  throughout  the  U.S. 
on  serial  assignments  of  3-10 
months.  $55-90,000  yearly,  M-F, 
8-5.  Job  interview  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  CA.  Send  ad  &  resume  to 
Job  #701 16062_JGR,  PO.  Box 
269065.  Sacramento,  CA 
95826-9065 


Advertisers’  note:  Call  1-800-343-6474  extension  8249  for  information  about 
direct  response  advertising  opportunities  in  Computerworld. 


For  direct  access  to 
vendors'  web  sites. 


SHOPPING  GENERAL’S  WARNING:  Buying 
Computer  Products  From  A  Mail  Order  Company, 
_  Computer  Superstore,  Or  Your  Local  Dealer, 
May  Be  Hazardous  To  Your  Wallet. 


COSI 


.  Alicomp' 


Year  2000  Solution  Center 

Leonia,  New  Jersey 


Looking  for  an  Alternative  to  tke  mgft 
Price  of  Y2K  Test  Facilities? 

We  have  Test  Time  available  on: 

IBM  Mainframe;  IBM  AS/400;  DEC  Alpha;  RISC  6000 
We  can  provide: 

•  Operating  System  Software 

•  Technical  and  Operational  Support 

•  Console  Support  —  Local  or  Remote 

•  High  Speed  Telecommunications  Links 

•  On  site  user  Workstations 

Over  50  years  of  combined  experience  in  providing  Information 


Technology  Solutions 

1201-840-4900 


Alicomp 


800-274-5556 


233  MMX  System 


•  32  Meg  RAM 

•  1.44  Floppy 

•  Mini  Tower  Case 

•  2.1  Gig  Hard  Drive 


•  24X  CD-ROM 

•  Sound/Spkrs/Mic 

■  4  Meg  EDO  Video 

■  Keyboard/Mouse/Pad 


DXM  Computer,  Inc.  www.dxmusa.com 
1  (888)  434-0017  •  Fax  1  (401)  434-0260 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Complete  spec's  visit  our  web  site 


PC  DIAGNOSTICS 

Omni  Analyzer 
The  only  4  in  1  tool: 

The  Four-In-One  Solution  for  IRQ/DMA 
Problems  and  System  Troubleshooting 

1.  Provides  on-board  diagnostics 

2.  Digital  Volt  Meter,  +5v,  -5v,  +12v, 

-1 2v 

3.  Eliminates  IRQ/DMA  Conflicts  1 00% 

4.  Displays  POST  code  test  results 

♦  Works  on  Win95,  Novell,  DOS,  Unix, 
OS/2,  NT 

♦  Test  XT,  AT,  ISA,  EISA,  VESA,  PCI, 
PS/2  25  and  30 

♦  8-,  16-  and  32-bit  Hardware 
analyzer. 

Call  for  FREE  Software. 


TriniTech,  Inc. 
1-800-909-3424 


lace 


Fast,  Proven  and  Effective  I.T.  Training 


oreFront  Direct  offers  the  fastest 
^and  easiest  way  to  prepare  you 
for  a  successful  career  in  the  ever- 
expanding  Information  Technology 
(I.T.)  industry.  Our  Self-Study 
Courses  are  100%  computer- 
based  training  (CBT)  on  CD-ROM 
to  give  you  flexibility  unmatched  by 
traditional  training  methods. 


•  Gain  Voluble  Knowledge, 
Recognition  and  Skills 

•  Increase  Your  Career 
Opportunities 

•  Increase  Your  Income 

•  Self-Paced  Format 

•  Interactive  hands-on  Exercises 

•  One-on-One  Training 
Consultanting  Available 


Self-Study  Courses  Include: 

•MCSE  •  MCSE  +  Internet  •  MCP 

•  Novell  CIP  •  MCSD  •  Java 

•  Intro  to  Networking  •  A+  Certification 

•  CNA  •  CNE  •  Cisco  Certification 

•  Intro  to  PC  Repair  •  COBOL  •  C/C++ 

•  Web  Master  •  Office  97 


Self-Study 


FOREFRONT  Call  for  Free  Color  catalog  Today! 


DIRECT 


A  CBT  Group  Company 

25400  U.S.  Hwy.  19  N„  #285 
Clearwater,  FL  33763 


1-800-475-5831 


(800)  653-4933  •  (813)  724-8994  •  FAX  (813)  726-6922 

MCW 


Copyright  ©  1 998  CBT  Group,  PLC.  All  rights  reserved.  ForeFront  Direct,  Inc.  the  ForeFront  Direct  logo  and  ForeFront  Direct 
Self-Study  Course  are  trademarks  of  CBT  Group,  PLC.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  properties  of  their  respective  holders.  Printed  in  the  U.S.A. 


I’m  interested  in  finding  out  more  about  Computerworld  Marketplace. 

Name  _  Title  _ 

_  Email  _ 
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over  1  millon  IT 
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Company 

Address 


Phone 


Fax  this  form  to  (508)  875-3701,  or  call  (800)  343-6474,  ext.  8010; 
in  Canada:  (508)  271-8010  or  e-mail:  dawn_macdowell@cw.corn 
and  we  ll  mail  you  your  information  right  away! 


COMPUTERWORLD 

The  News  weekly  for  Inf  or  not  ion  technology  lenten 
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Director:  Sharon  Chin;  Senior 
Sales  Associate:  Jill  Colley,  10900 
N.E.  8th  Street,  Suite  820,  Bellevue, 
WA  98004  (425)  451-0211  Fax: 
(425)  451-3822 
SOUTHWEST 


EAST 

Director:  Fred  LoSapio;  District  Manager:  John  Bosso; 
Account  Executive:  Maureen  Grady;  Sales  &  Office 
Associate:  Susan  Kusnic;  Senior  Sales  Associate:  Jean 
Dellarobba;  Sales  Associate:  John  Radzniak,  Mack 
Center  i,  365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662 
(201)  587-0090  Fax:  (201)  587-9255,  (201)  587-1289 
TDD:  (800)  208-0288 


Mack  Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ 
07662  (201)  587-0090  Fax:  (201)  587-9255,  (201)  587- 
1289  TDD:  (800)  208-0288 

Director:  Lisa  Ladle- Wallace,  5242  River  Park  Villas  Dr., 
St.  Augustine,  FL  32092,  (800)  779-5622  Fax:  (800)  779- 
8622 


Director:  Ernie  Chamberlain;  District  Manager:  Tom 
Vorisek;  Senior  Account  Executive:  Claude  Garbarino; 
Sales  Associate:  Brian  Shindledecker;  Operations 
Coordinator:  Madeleine  Fortich;  Office  Services:  Jessica 
Abude;  Sales  Coordinator:  Yvonne  Zuniga,  177  Bovet 
Road,  Suite  400,  San  Mateo,  CA  94402  (650)  357-0200 
Fax:  (650)  524-7001  TDD:  (800)  900-3179 

Senior  District  Manager:  Cindy  Wager;  Account 
Executive:  Robert  Pietsch;  Senior  Sales  Associate:  Pat 
Duhl,  2171  Campus  Drive,  Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA  92612 
(949)  250-3942  fax:  (949)  476-8724 

ADVERTISING  OPERATIONS  PRINT  &  ON-LINE  _ 
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Senior  Display  Advertising  Coordinator:  Gregg  Pinsky, 
(508)  879-0700  Fax:  (508)  879-0446 


ENTERPRISE  PUBLISHING  GROUP 


Boston:  Director  of  Operations/Carolyn  Medeiros;  Project 
Coordinator/Heidi  Broadley;  Managing  Editor/Peter  Bochner, 
500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701- 
9171  (508)  879-0700  Fax:  (508)  875-6310 
San  Francisco:  Director/Michele  Cerus;  Senior  Sales 
Operations  Coordinator/Nikki  Wilson,  500  Airport  Boulevard, 
Suite  400,  Burlingame,  CA  94010  (415)  347-0555  Fax:  (415)  347- 
8312 

East:  Director/Kim  Bailey,  Mack  Center  i,  365  West  Passaic  St., 
Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201)  587-0090  Fax:  (201)  587-9255, 
(201)  587-1289 


MARKETPLACE/DIRECT  RESPONSE  CAROS 


Sales  Manager/Laurie  Comes,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box 
9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  820-8249  Fax:  (508) 
875-3701 

East:  Account  Director/Norma  Tamburrino,  Mack  Center  l,  365 
West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201)  587-8278  Fax: 
201-712-0430 

Midwest:  Account  Director/Linda  Clinton,  500  Old  Connecticut 
Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  820-8288 
Fax:  (508)  875-3701 

California,  Alaska,  Hawaii:  Account  Executive/Jason  Bishop, 

500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701- 
9171  (508)  271-8009  Fax:  (508)  875-3701 
West:  Account  Executive/Maureen  Roberti,  500  Old  Connecti¬ 
cut  Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  271- 
8007  Fax:  (508)  875-3701 


RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING  SALES  OFFICES 


Marketing  Director/Derek  E.  Hulitzky;  Operations  Director/ 
Cynthia  Delany,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA 
01701-9171  (800)  343-6474 

New  England  &  Upstate  New  York:  Regional  Manager/Nancy 
Percival,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701 
(800)  343-6474,  Senior  Account  Executive/Nancy  Mack,  (800) 

343-6474 

Mid-Atlantic:  Regional  Manager/Jay  Saveli,  4100  Ferncroft 
Lane,  Bethlehem,  PA  18020-7617  (610)  867-5288,  Senior 
Account  Executive/Caryn  Dlott,  (800)  343-6474  TDD:  (800) 
208-0288 

South  Atlantic:  Regional  Manager/Katie  Kress-Taplett,  8304 
Professional  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax,  VA  22031  (703)  280-5162, 
Product  Manager/Pauline  Smith  (800)  343-6474 
Midwest:  Regional  Manager/Pat  Powers,  ion  EastTouhy 
Avenue,  Suite  550.  Des  Plaines,  IL  60018  (847)  827-4433, 
Account  Executives/Nicholas  Burke,  Susan  Hammond,  (800) 
343-6474  TDD:  (800)  227-9437 

West:  Regional  Manager/Christopher  Glenn,  500  Airport  Blvd., 
Ste.  100,  Burlingame,  CA  92715  (949)  250-0164,  Account 
Executives/Kate  Angelone,  Chris  Connery,  (800)  343-6474 


HAVE  A  PROBLEM  WITH  YOUR  COMPUTERWORLD  SUBSCRIPTION? 


We  want  to  solve  it  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  want  to  do  it  fast. 
Please  write  to: 

Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  2043,  Marion,  Ohio  43305-2043. 

Your  magazine  subscription  label  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  you 
and  us.  You  can  help  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  label  here,  or  copy  your 
name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it  appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along 
with  your  correspondence. 

Address  Changes  or  Other  Changes  to  Your  Subscription 

All  address  changes,  title  changes,  etc.  should  be  accompanied  by  your 
address  label,  if  possible,  or  by  a  copy  of  the  information  which  appears  on 
the  label,  including  the  coded  line. 

Your  New  Address  Coes  Here  Address  shown;  □  Home  □  Business 


Name 

Company 

Address 

City  State  Zip 


Other  Questions  and  Problems 

It  is  better  to  write  us  concerning  your  problem  and  include  the  magazine  label. 
Also,  address  changes  are  handled  more  efficiently  by  mail.  However,  should  you 
need  to  reach  us  quickly  the  following  toll-free  number  is  available:  1-800-552- 
4431  Outside  U.S.  call  (740)  382-3322.  Internet  address:  circulation@cw.com 

COMPUTERWORLD  allows  advertisers  and  other  companies  to  use  its  mailing  list  for  selected 
offers  we  feel  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  We  screen  these  offers  carefully.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
remain  on  the  promotion  list  please  write  to  the  following  address  -  COMPUTERWORLD, 

Circulation  Department.  500  Old  Connecticut  Path.  Framingham.  MA  01701. 


MARKETING:  Marketing  Director/Chris  McGarry,  Marketing  Manager/Stuart  C.  Dale,  Art  Director/ Gary  Suen, 
Copywriter/Steve  Stamates,  Marketing  Specialist/Emily  Dinneen  CIRCULATION:  Vice  President 
Circulation/ Maureen  Burke  PRODUCTION:  Production  D/rector/Christopher  P.  Cuoco,  Production 
Manager/Beverly  Wolff  DISTRIBUTION:  Distribution  Manager/Bob  Wescott,  Traffic  Manager /Pat  Walker 
RESEARCH:  IT  Market  Analyst/ David  Daoud,  Research  Anaiyst/MM  Duffy,  Research  Analy st/Candace  O’Keefe, 
Associate  Research  Analyst/jim  Karalekas 


COMPUTERWORLD 


President/CEO  Chief  Operating  Officer 

Jim  Martin  Bob  Ainsworth 


Vice  President/Marketing 

Cynthia  L  Ahart 
(508)  820-8272 

Vice  President/Editor 

Paul  Gillin 
(508)  620-7724 

Senior  Vice  President/ 
Consumer  Marketing 

Gail  Odeneal 
(508)  820-8234 


Vice  President  of  IS 

Richard  Broughton 
((508)  620-7700 

Vice  President/ 

Information  Management  Group 

Scott  R.  Kleinman 
(650)  524-7060 

Vice  President/Human  Resources 

Susan  C.  Perry 
(508)  820-8160 


Vice  President/ 
Recruitment  Advertising 

John  Corrigan 
(508)  820-8273 

Vice  President/General  Manager 
New  Media  &  Information  MgmL 

Richard  Mikita 
(508)  628-4766 

Senior  Vice  President/Finance 

Matthew  C.  Smith 
(508)  820-8102 


INTERNATIONAL  DATA  GROUP  : 


Chairman  of  the  Board,  Patrick  J.  McGovern  President,  Kelly  Conlin  Chief  Operating  Officer.  Jim  Casella 

Computerworld  is  a  publication  of  International  Data  Group,  the  world  s  largest  publisher  of  computer 
related  information  and  the  leading  global  provider  of  information  services  on  information  technology 
International  Data  Group  publishes  over  285  computer  newspapers  and  magazines  and  500  book 
titles  in  75countries.  Sixty  million  people  read  one  or  more  International  Data  Group  publications  each 
month. 
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The  Week  in  Stocks 


Gainers 


Losers 


G 


Data  Race  Inc . 195.0 

Emulex  Corp . 59.6 

Brooktrout  Technology . 25.2 

QMS  Inc . 23.2 

Amazon.com  . . 18.5 

Dell  Computer  Corp.  (H) . 16.4 

Computer  Network  Tech.  (H) . 16.3 

Sybase  Inc . 16.1 

Amazon.com . 18.31 

Dell  Computer  Corp.  (H) . 16.50 

America  On-Line  (H) . 14.69 

Excite,  Inc . 10.19 

Lucent  Tech.  (H) . 7.81 

Yahoo!  Inc . 7.53 

Microsoft  Corp.  (H) . 7.44 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc . 7.00 


Retix  . -32.6 

Red  Brick  Systems  Inc . -32.6 

VanStar  Corp . -21.4 

FTP  Software  Inc . -16.1 

Checkpoint  Software . -13.9 

Proteon  Inc . -11.6 

Meridian  Data  Inc . -11.2 

Cambridge  Tech.  Partners . -10.9 

Cambridge  Tech.  Partners  . -6.13 

Computer  Horizons  . -4.50 

Checkpoint  Software  . -4.31 

Netscape  Comm.  Corp . -3.69 

Autodesk  Inc . -3.56 

VanStar  Corp . -3.13 

Great  Plains  Software,  Inc  . -2.63 

Pegasus  Systems . -2.31 


I  N  D  U  S  T  R  Y  ALMANAC 


PCs  buoyed  in  summer 


Is  the  worst  behind  for  PC  makers?  For  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year,  sub-$i,ooo  prices,  a  glut  of  models 
that  carried  aging  processors  and  a  market  waiting  for 
Windows  98  all  knocked  PC  makers  for  a  loop,  july’s 
arrival  brought  sunnier  news. 

Shares  of  Dell  Computer  Corp.  (NasdaqiDELL),  Gateway 
(NYSE:GTW)  and  Compaq  Computer  Corp.  (NYSE:CPQ) 
began  to  rise,  buoyed  by  rising  PC  prices  (see  chart). 

Last  week,  the  high-tech-heavy  Nasdaq  stock  market 
reached  a  new  high  —  1968.41  on  Wednesday  —  led  by  Dell 
and  Intel  Corp.  (NasdaqilNTC).  And  Compaq  called  its  $899 
PC  its  most  profitable  model.  The  company  reported  that  its 
consumer  business  helped  boost  second-quarter  sales  to  $5.8 
billion,  a  5.7%  hike  above  last  year  (Compaq  posted  a  $3.6 
billion  loss  for  the  period.  The  company  would  have  reported 
a  $32  million  profit  without  charges  for  its  purchase  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.) 

Analysts  differ  on  the  PC  market’s  promise  but  seem  to 
agree  that  price  dips  won’t  go  on  forever. 

Richard  Chu,  an  analyst  at  Cowen  &  Co.  in  Boston,  says 
aggregate  demand  has  been  consistent  in  both  the  consumer 
and  corporate  PC  markets  and  that  prices  can’t  continue  to 
dive  indefinitely.  “Six  months  from  now,  prices  won’t  be  half 
what  they  are  now,”  he  says. 

Craig  Ellis,  portfolio  manager  at  the  Orbitex  Information 
Technology  and  Communication  Fund  in  New  York,  says  he  is 
avoiding  PC  makers’  stocks  until  networking  technology  de¬ 
mand  for  high-end  PCs  grows.  “The  consumer  can  go  out  to¬ 
day  and  buy  a  300-MHz  Pentium  PC,  and  there’s  nothing  he 
can  do  with  it  that  he  can’t  do  with  the  ioo-MHz  Pentium 
that  he  bought  two  years  ago,”  Ellis  says. 

He  says  advances  in  network  capacity  will  fuel  demand  for 
powerful  PCs,  but  not  this  year.  —  Laura  Hunt 


PC  MAKERS  ON  THE  REBOUND? 


Some  PC-oriented  stocks  have  been  climbing 


Compaq 


>  Dell 


Gateway 
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Feb.  2. 
1998 
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1998 


June  1, 
1998 


July  1. 
1998 


33%> 


July  14, 
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Exch  52-Week  Range  July  17  Wk  Net  Wk  Pct 

2  pm  change  change 


Communications  and  Network  Services 

UP  2.4% 

COMS 

59.69 

22.94 

3  COM  Corp. 

29.75 

0.50 

1.7 

AIT 

50.25 

30.13 

AMERITECH  Corp. 

50.25 

4.13 

8.9 

ASND 

56.75 

22.00 

Ascend  Communications 

53.63 

1.31 

2.5 

T 

68.50 

34.00 

AT  &T 

59.19 

2.25 

4.0 

BNYN 

13.38 

1.75 

Banyan  Systems  Inc. 

9,00 

0.94 

11.6 

BAY 

41.88 

21.38 

Bay  Networks  Inc. 

32.56 

-0.69 

-2.1 

BEL 

53.00 

34.00 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

45.13 

-1.38 

-3.0 

BLS 

69.50 

43.31 

BellSouth  Corp. 

65.38 

-0.75 

-1.1 

BRKT 

22.75 

9.50 

Brooktrout  Technology 

18.00 

3.63 

25.2 

cs 

38.50 

11.44 

Cabletron  Systems 

12.69 

0.25 

2.0 

CGRM 

21.88 

8.56 

Centigram  Communications 

11.50 

0.63 

5.7 

CSCO 

99.13 

45.50 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

99.13 

6.25 

6.7 

CMNT 

6.50 

3.31 

Computer  Network  Tech.  (H) 

6.25 

0.88 

16.3 

CNCX 

41.00 

7.88 

Concentric  Network  Corp. 

36.63 

3.13 

9.3 

DIGI 

35.69 

16.50 

DSC  Communications  (H) 

35.31 

1.94 

5.8 

FORE 

26.75 

13.25 

FORE  Systems  Inc. 

25.44 

0.75 

3.0 

GDC 

8.38 

3.25 

General  Datacomm  Inds. 

4.81 

0.38 

8.5 

GSX 

53.00 

35.69 

General  Signal  Networks 

37.56 

1.13 

3.1 

GTE 

64.38 

40.50 

GTE  Corp. 

56.00 

-0.31 

-0.6 

LU 

93.69 

36.19 

Lucent  Tech. (H) 

93.69 

7.81 

9.1 

MADGF 

9.19 

3.25 

Madge  Networks  NV 

4.56 

-0.50 

-9.9 

MCIC 

67.88 

27.31 

MCI  Commmunications  Corp.  (H)  67.88 

6.88 

11.3 

NETM 

5.25 

2.09 

NetManage  Inc. 

2.69 

-0.22 

-7.5 

NTRX 

3.50 

0.63 

Netrix  Corp. 

3.00 

0.25 

9.1 

NCDI 

13.75 

5.88 

Network  Computing  Devices 

8.00 

-0.25 

-3.0 

NWK 

22.38 

11.63 

Network  Equipment  Tech. 

14,00 

-1.06 

-7.1 

NN 

69.38 

18.94 

Newbridge  Networks  Corp. 

23.31 

-1.06 

-4.4 

NT 

69.25 

39.69 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd. 

55.50 

-2.31 

-4.0 

NOVL 

13.63 

6.72 

Novell  Inc.  (H) 

13.19 

0.63 

5.0 

ODSI 

14.50 

5.19 

Optical  Data  Systems  Inc. 

7.13 

-0.19 

-2.6 

PCTL 

13.50 

5.63 

PICTURETEL  CORP. 

10.69 

1.19 

12.5 

OPEN 

3.50 

0.97 

Proteon  Inc. 

1.19 

-0.16 

-11.6 

RACO 

4.13 

1.00 

Racotek  Inc. 

2.69 

-0.06 

-2.3 

RADS 

29.38 

6.38 

Radiant  Systems  Inc 

7.25 

0.06 

0.9 

VRTL 

11.63 

3.03 

Retix 

3.03 

-1.47 

-32.6 

SBC 

46.56 

26.75 

SBC  Communications 

40.94 

1.25 

3.1 

SFA 

27.94 

14.00 

Scientific  Atlanta  Inc. 

26.00 

1.25 

5,1 

SHVA 

16.44 

8.06 

Shiva  Corp. 

8.75 

0.25 

2.9 

FON 

75.63 

44.00 

Sprint  Corp. 

73.38 

-1.00 

-1.3 

QWST 

43.75 

14.38 

QWest  Communications  (H) 

41.88 

4.38 

11.7 

SMSC 

18.13 

8.00 

Standard  Microsystems  Corp. 

8.75 

0.06 

0.7 

USW 

58.00 

35.63 

U  S  West  Inc. 

51.50 

0.88 

1.7 

XIRC 

18.00 

8.63 

Xircom 

16.81 

0.94 

5.9 

XYLN 

31.31 

13.38 

Xylan  Corp. 

29.00 

2.00 

7.4 

PCs  and  Workstations 

UP  10.0% 

AAPL 

38.13 

12.75 

Apple  Computer  Inc.  (H) 

36.63 

4.44 

13.8 

CPQ 

39.75 

23.13 

Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

34.38 

2.38 

7.4 

DELL 

116.94 

35.00 

Dell  Computer  Corp.  (H) 

116.94 

16.50 

16.4 

GTW 

67.94 

25.06 

Gateway  2000  Inc.  (H) 

67.25 

6.25 

10.2 

HWP 

82.38 

56.00 

Hewlett  Packard  Co. 

60.25 

1.00 

1.7 

MUEI 

21.00 

8.44 

Micron  International  Inc. 

15.00 

1.44 

10.6 

NIPNY 

72.75 

41.94 

NEC  America 

48.00 

1.50 

3.2 

SGI 

30.31 

10.94 

Silicon  Graphics 

14.50 

1.44 

11.0 

SUNW 

53.31 

30.38 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

52.75 

7.00 

15.3 

Large  Systems 

UP  1.5% 

DGN 

37.94 

13.38 

Data  General  Corp. 

15.31 

-0.31 

-2.0 

IBM 

129.31 

88.63 

IBM 

119.81 

1.06 

0.9 

MDCD 

6.63 

3.13 

Meridian  Data  Inc. 

4.22 

-0.53 

-11.2 

NCR 

38.50 

25.63 

NCR  Corp 

34.38 

1.75 

5.4 

PRCM 

18.63 

6.13 

ProCom  Technology,  Inc. 

6.50 

-0.50 

-7.1 

SQNT 

31.25 

10.50 

Sequent  Computer  Sys. 

12.00 

0.50 

4.3 

TEXM 

6.00 

2.50 

Texas  Micro  Inc 

3.75 

0.06 

1.7 

SRA 

60.75 

21.44 

Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

24.63 

2.50 

11.3 

UIS 

30.38 

8.19 

Unisys  Corp. 

30.38 

2.81 

10.2 

Software 

UP  0.9% 

ADBE 

53.13 

33.50 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

39.69 

-0.81 

-2.0 

AM  SWA 

15.63 

6.31 

American  Software  Inc.  (L) 

6.44 

-0.44 

-6.4 

APLX 

12.50 

3.50 

Applix  Inc. 

3.75 

-0.13 

-3.2 

ARSW 

53.25 

27.19 

Arbor  Software 

38.00 

3.19 

9.2 

ARDT 

15.88 

6.63 

Ardent  Software 

14.69 

0.69 

4.9 

ARSC 

36.38 

19.25 

Aris  Corp. 

26.63 

-1.63 

-5.8 

ADSK 

51.13 

30.50 

Autodesk  Inc. 

31.88 

-3.56 

-10.1 

BMCS 

56.38 

27.38 

BMC  Software  Inc.  (H) 

55.00 

3.25 

6.3 

BOOL 

26.00 

15.63 

Boole  and  Babbage 

25.13 

0.75 

3.1 

BOBjY 

20.00 

6.63 

Business  Objects 

17.88 

1.44 

8.7 

CAYN 

3.50 

0.66 

Cayenne  Software  Inc.  (L) 

0.81 

0.09 

13.0 

CNTR 

3.31 

0.88 

Centura  Software 

1.75 

0.19 

12.0 

CHKPF 

50.50 

22.00 

Checkpoint  Software 

26.75 

-4.31 

-13.9 

COGNF 

34.75 

17.63 

Cognos  Inc. 

25.63 

-0.88 

-3.3 

CA 

61.50 

41.69 

Computer  Associates 

58.75 

2.50 

4.4 

CPWR 

55.75 

26.75 

Com puware  Corp.  (H) 

54.00 

-1.19 

-2.2 

CSRE 

11.88 

4.25 

Comshare  Inc. 

7.06 

-0.44 

-5.8 

COSFF 

6.63 

1.40 

Corel  Corp. 

1.78 

-0.03 

-1.7 

DWTI 

5.38 
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sio,  online  editor,  (508)  820-8553  orjohanna_ambrosio@cw.com. 
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vices  on  the  network. 

Corporate  users  and  analysts 
said  that  if  Sun’s  promises  for 
its  Jini  software  meet  reality,  it 
could  greatly  reduce  administra¬ 
tive  costs  and  revolutionize  how 
IS  views  and  uses  its  networks. 

Such  spontaneous  network¬ 
ing  would  open  up  new  busi¬ 
nesses  and  new  ways  of  doing 
existing  business  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  ways: 

“Your  informa¬ 
tion  systems  man¬ 
ager  plugs  in  a 
new  printer.  You 
turn  on  your  com¬ 
puter  and  the  PC 
automatically  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  the 
printer  is  available 
without  any  need 
to  change  settings. 

■  As  a  user  runs  a 
component-based 
application,  the 
application  could 
be  broken  up,  and 
different  components  could  be 
processed  on  different  ma¬ 
chines,  speeding  computing. 

■  An  IS  manager  that  handles 
two  merged  banks  could  seam¬ 
lessly  move  information  and 
data  back  and  forth  between 
disparate  operating  systems 
without  the  massive  conver¬ 
sions  now  needed. 

“I’d  love  to  not  have  to  visit 
each  desktop  to  install  storage 
or  disk  drives  or  printers,”  said 
Brian  Hinkel,  director  of  global 
infrastructure  and  services  at 
Owens  Corning  in  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

“If  I  could  network  in  periph- 


By  Carol  Sliwa 


NETSCAPE  COMMUNICATIONS  CORP. 

last  week  posted  the  preview 
release  of  its  Communicator 
4.5  groupware/browser  client, 
which  includes  enhanced 
“smart”  browsing,  roaming 
access  features  and  tie-ins  to  its 
Netcenter  site. 

During  the  instant  setup, 
users  will  be  given  options  to 
register  for  Netcenter.  That’s  the 
site  the  company  is  trying  to 
transform  into  an  Internet  busi¬ 
ness  portal  where  users  can 
access  news  and  information, 
buy  products  and  communicate 
with  others  involved  in  similar 
areas  of  interest. 

A  new  Netcenter  service  inte¬ 
grated  with  Communicator  4.5 


erals  or  storage  space  without 
doing  configuration  across  oper¬ 
ating  systems,  that  would  be 
more  than  interesting  to  us,” 
said  Larry  Hagerty,  group  prod¬ 
uct  manager  at  GTE  Data  Ser¬ 
vices  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

But  attempts  to  make  it  easier 
to  build  and  add  on  to  a  com¬ 
puter  network  trail  back  10 
years  or  more.  Taking  the  dis¬ 
tributed  computing  concept 
across  the  net¬ 
work  has  been  a 
hard  row  to  hoe. 

The  Japanese 
government  tried 
to  link  home  ap¬ 
pliances  and  com¬ 
puters  in  the  late 
1980s,  but  the 
Tron  project  was 
ultimately  scrapped. 
Four  years  ago, 
General  Magic, 
Inc.  developed  a 
language  for  mo¬ 
bile  agents  that 
would  work  with  devices  and 
computers  over  public  net¬ 
works,  but  that  project  was 
scaled  back  as  the  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.-based  company  sought 
near-term  profit  makers. 

Today,  the  waters  are  teem¬ 
ing  with  interest  in  technolo¬ 
gies  for  on-the-fly  networks.  For 
example: 

■  General  Magic  is  using  its 
technology  in  its  MagicTalk 
voice-interface  product. 

■  Motorola,  Inc.  acquired 
Starfish  Software,  Inc.  last  week 
as  part  of  its  efforts  to  create 
smart  phones  that  can  interact 
with  one  another,  PCs  and  other 


lets  users  check  their  E-mail, 
use  their  personal  address 
books  and  access  their  browser 
bookmarks  from  any  computer. 
Through  a  “smart  addressing” 
feature,  users  can  access  a  Net¬ 
center  member  directory  in 
their  Communicator  address 
book. 

The  new  smart  browsing  ca¬ 
pabilities  help  users  locate  sites 
easier  through  generic  Internet 
keywords,  such  as  car  or  shoes, 
and  obtain  lists  of  sites  related 
to  the  information  they  are 
seeking. 

Netscape  product  manager 
Edith  Gong  said  the  company 
plans  to  issue  only  two  beta  re¬ 
leases  before  the  final  Commu¬ 
nicator  4.5  comes  out  in  the 
fall.  □ 


devices  over  public  networks. 

■  Microsoft  Corp.  is  working  on 
a  distributed-applications  man¬ 
agement  project  called  Millenni¬ 
um.  The  Windows-based  tech¬ 
nology  has  no  release  or  beta 
dates. 

■  Microsoft  created  the  Plug  and 
Play  feature  that  was  added  to 
Windows  95.  It  enables  some 
devices  to  be  installed  without 
configuration  but  only  on  the 
Windows  platform. 

■  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  is  work¬ 
ing  on  JetSend,  a  device-to- 
device  communications  protocol 
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years  ago  to  15%  today  mean 
that  “we’ve  had  to  ask  the  com¬ 
pany  [to  make]  allowances,”  said 
Brian  Kilcourse,  the  company’s 
CIO.  Specifically,  the  chain  is 
spending  a  lot  more  on  head¬ 
hunters  and  salaries.  “Other 
general  administration  depart¬ 
ments,  like  human  resources 
and  accounting,  have  been 
asked  to  hold  a  much  tighter 
line  to  free  up  funds  [for  IS],” 
Kilcourse  said.  “These  depart¬ 
ments  are  being  squeezed,  and 
they  resent  it.” 

According  to  “IT  Metrics 
Strategies,”  a  newsletter  in  Ar¬ 
lington,  Mass.,  information 
technology  spending  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  revenue  rose  from 
about  2.3%  in  1996  to  2.6%  last 
year.  IT  spending  per  employee 
went  from  $6,160  to  $7,521 
during  the  same  period.  And 
Framingham,  Mass. -based  In¬ 
ternational  Data  Corp.  (IDC)  re¬ 
ports  that  IT  spending  will  be 
up  almost  9.3%  this  year  over 
last  year’s  levels.  IDC  further 
predicts  budgets  will  rise  about 
10%  annually  for  the  next  five 
years. 

Several  IS  managers  blamed 
their  swelling  budgets  on  year 
2000  projects  and  labor  costs, 
which  are  exacerbated  by  high 
turnover,  the  shortage  of  quali¬ 
fied  workers  and  rising  salaries 
for  IS  professionals.  Indeed,  a 
study  of  more  than  7,000  re¬ 
spondents  due  this  week  from 
Positive  Support  Review,  Inc.,  a 
management  consulting  firm  in 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  shows  that 
salaries  for  senior  IS  managers 
were  up  11.5%  from  mid-1997 
to  mid-1998.  Middle  managers 
saw  their  pay  rise  by  8.5%,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  study. 

“At  some  point,  perhaps  after 


designed  to  simplify  interaction. 
JetSend  already  is  being 
licensed  by  companies  such  as 
Canon,  Inc.,  Minolta  Co.  and 
Ricoh  Co. 

What  separates  Jini  from  the 
pack  is  the  fact  that  it  was  de¬ 
signed  so  that  users  can  pop 
devices  on  and  off  the  network 
with  no  need  for  configuration 
or  integration  into  an  operating 
system,  said  Van  Baker,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Dataquest  in  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

“Other  companies  are  work¬ 
ing  on  device-to-device  connec¬ 
tions,”  Baker  said.  “For  one  de¬ 
vice  to  work  with  another,  they 
have  to  be  set  up  to  talk  to  each 
other.  I  have  to  know  where  it 
is.  I  have  to  find  the  path  to  it.  I 


the  year  2000  crisis,  we’ll  likely 
see  some  of  these  exorbitant 
salaries  plunge,”  Hickmott  pre¬ 
dicted. 

Still,  in  some  companies. 
World  Wide  Web-related  proj¬ 
ects,  such  as  online  customer 
service  applications,  are  being 
billed  to  marketing  departments 
to  keep  the  expense  off  the  IS 
balance  sheet,  users  said.  That 
was  the  case  at  Barnett  Banks, 
Inc.  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  former  IS  manager 
who  recently  left. 

BOTHERSOME  COSTS 

Evidence  is  mounting  that  some 
companies  are  chafing  about 
the  rising  costs  of  IS.  “Compa¬ 
nies  are  starting  to  look  at  other 
options,”  said  Victor  Janulaitis, 
CEO  of  Positive  Support  Review. 
Those  include  acquiring  compa¬ 
nies  to  gain  IS  talent,  moving 
IS  operations  away  from  costly 
metropolitan  areas  and  relying 
more  on  outsourcing,  he  said. 

Some  sites  take  employees 
from  business  units  to  act  as 
liaisons  to  IS,  thereby  off-load¬ 
ing  personnel  expenses.  Detroit 
Medical  Center  plucked  about 
10  doctors,  nurses  and  hospital 
administrators  to  act  as  IS 
liaisons  to  their  respective  de¬ 
partments.  Part  of  their  job  is  to 
explain  the  impact  of  new  sys- 


have  to  name  the  network.  I 
have  to  install  the  drivers.  Then, 
my  computer  can  talk  to  my 
printer,  for  example.” 

Jini  was  designed  to  do  that 
work  automatically.  Plug  in  a 
printer,  and  it  is  spontaneously 
available. 

Jini,  which  uses  Sun’s  100% 
Pure  Java,  is  a  series  of  class 
libraries  in  Java  virtual  ma¬ 
chines  (JVM).  Computers  and 
devices  with  a  JVM  or  embed¬ 
ded  Java  could  be  Jini-enabled. 

Sun  says  it  has  lined  up  ma¬ 
jor  industry  players,  such  as  Er- 
iccson  Corp.,  Federal  Express 
Corp.,  Novell,  Inc.,  Quantum 
and  Seagate  Software,  Inc.,  to 
consider  using  the  software  in 
their  products  and  services.  □ 


terns  development  and  business 
process  re-engineering  to  their 
co-workers. 

Pinnacle  has  outsourced  the 
administration  of  its  Oracle 
database  because  keeping  that 
highly  paid  position  staffed  was 
too  difficult.  At  Longs  Drug, 
contractors  now  make  up  one- 
third  of  the  programming  staff. 
San  Jose,  Calif.-based  research 
firm  Dataquest  says  the  IT  out¬ 
sourcing  market  is  growing 
rapidly.  It  was  $55  billion  last 
year  and  will  soar  to  $77  billion 
by  2000. 

At  Liberty  Mutual  Systems, 
short-term  projects  are  likely  to 
be  outsourced,  according  to 
Hickmott.  But  the  company  also 
recently  outsourced  its  help 
desk.  That  step  broke  its  tradi¬ 
tion  of  hiring  staffers  to  man¬ 
age  its  IT  infrastructure,  he 
said.  □ 

M  (MONLINE* 

For  resources  and  informa¬ 
tion  on  IT  salaries,  visit 
Computerworld  online  for  a 
full  archive  of  coverage  by 
Computerworld,  including 
our  own  salary  surveys  and 
links  to  other  sources  of 
salary  information  on  the 
Internet. 

www.computerworld.com/more 


Avoiding  configura¬ 
tion  hassles  "would 
be  more  than  inter¬ 
esting  to  us" 


Netscape  previews  new  browser 


IT  budgets  rock  the  corporate  boat 


HIGH  PROFILE 


Average  salary  ranges  for  selected  IT  jobs: 

CIO _ $162,000  to  $320,000 

Manager  of  network  services _ $77,800  to  $114,700 

Database  manager  $75,800  to  $97,000 

Programmer/analyst  $53,300  to  $70,100 

Base:  Salary  review  of  7,504  IS  professionals  at  U.S.  and  Canadian  companies 
with  gross  revenue  of  more  than  $500M.  Figures  include  salary,  bonuses  and 
stock  options 

Source:  Positive  Support  Review,  Inc.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
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Hackers  demonstrate 
NetWare  IPX  'spoof' 


Web  expands  Kmart  reach 
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By  Laura  DiDio 


Novell,  inc.  last  week  acknowl¬ 
edged  a  security  flaw  in  Net¬ 
Ware,  discovered  by  an  ethical 
hacker,  that  can  allow  intruders 
to  launch  a  spoofing  attack  on 
networks  running  Novell’s  pro¬ 
prietary  IPX  protocol. 

But  Michael  Simpson,  a  Nov¬ 
ell  director  of  marketing,  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  so-called  Pan¬ 
dora  hack  affects  only  NetWare 
4-x  and  the  NetWare  5.0  Beta  3 
versions  that  run  the  IPX-based 
protocol. 

TCP/IP-based  NetWare  net¬ 
works,  to  which  many  users  are 
migrating,  are  immune  to  the 
glitch,  Simpson  said. 

Simpson  said  Novell  will  de¬ 
cide  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks 
whether  to  follow  rival  Mi- 


Private  'net 
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idea  was  to  use  certified  Inter¬ 
net  service  providers  to  deliver  a 
set  level  of  service.  ANX  is  still 
under  development  but  is  large¬ 
ly  finished. 

“The  next  step  in  the  future 
of  health  care  is  the  Internet, 
which  is  why  we're  looking  at 
joining  ANX  or  building  our 
own  Internet-based  network,” 
said  Barbara  Horwitz,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Michigan  Health 
Management  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  group,  which  is  driving 
the  health  care  group’s  effort. 
“We  can  realize  cost  savings 
and  become  more  efficient  with 
the  Internet.” 

The  health  care  group  wants 
to  improve  links  among  hospi¬ 
tals  and  insurers  locally  first 
and  add  other  industry  mem¬ 
bers  across  the  U.S.  later,  Hor¬ 
witz  said.  “Everyone  could  play.” 

“This  [effort]  could  help  move 
health  care  technology  forward 
a  great  deal,  which  is  something 
that’s  badly  needed,”  said  Mitch 
Work,  an  analyst  at  Sheldon  I. 
Dorenfest  &  Associates  Ltd.,  a 
health  care  information  systems 
consultancy  in  Chicago. 

Work  said  joining  an  existing 
VPN  was  a  good  idea.  “Why 
reinvent  the  wheel  when  you 
can  join  a  network  that’s  already 


crosoft  Corp.’s  lead  and  install  a 
list  server  to  quickly  notify  users 
of  security  flaws  and  provide 
patches.  A  fix  is  posted  on  the 
hacker’s  World  Wide  Web  page, 
www.nmrc.org. 

The  Pandora  hack  and  its  so¬ 
lution  were  uncovered  by  No¬ 
mad  Mobile  Research  Centre 
(NMRC)  in  Arlington,  Texas. 
NMRC  is  a  group  of  ethical 
hackers  that  specializes  in  ex¬ 
posing  and  posting  security 
flaws  in  operating  systems,  in¬ 
cluding  NetWare  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Windows  NT. 

The  group,  whose  leader  goes 
by  the  name  Simple  Nomad, 
originally  detected  the  first  Pan¬ 
dora  flaws  last  year. 

NMRC  published  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  hack  and  a  way  to  fix 
it  on  its  Web  page. 


up?"  he  said.  ANX  is  a  great 
model  for  linking  companies 
with  suppliers  and  trading  part¬ 
ners,  he  added. 

Health  care  organizations 
could  use  ANX  to  verify  pa¬ 
tients’  insurance  coverage,  sub¬ 
mit  claims  and  gather  adminis¬ 
trative  data  to  determine  how  to 
more  efficiently  provide  service. 
It  wouldn’t  transport  confiden¬ 
tial  patient  medical 
information  until 
privacy  and  security 
concerns  were  ad¬ 
dressed,  Work  said. 

Joining  ANX  also 
is  appealing  to  John 
Glaser,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  in¬ 
formation  officer  at 
Partners  Health- 
Care  System,  Inc. 
in  Boston.  “I  think 
we  and  the  industry 
would  be  interested 
in  this  because  we 
could  couple  the 
network  for  trans¬ 
port  with  nation¬ 
al  standards  for 
[health  care]  trans¬ 
actions,”  Glaser  said. 

Although  the  health  care 
group  could  use  ANX  for  net¬ 
working  just  its  members,  it 
could  also  link  with  the  auto¬ 
makers  and  other  parties  on  the 
VPN. 

“It  would  be  a  plus  for  us  and 
the  health  care  people  by  expe- 


The  latest  problem,  found  by 
Simple  Nomad  and  another 
hacker  called  Jitsu-Disk,  occurs 
because  the  NetWare  Core  Pro¬ 
tocol  (NCP)  packet  signature  fa¬ 
cility  within  NetWare  won’t 
function  properly  if  the  Net¬ 
Ware  client  workstation  is  set  to 
a  different  level  from  the  Net¬ 
Ware  file  server. 

“The  end  result  is  that  a  mali¬ 
cious  hacker  can  spoof  another 
client  in  the  same  LAN  or  in¬ 
tranet,  masquerading  as  some¬ 
one  else.  Usually,  the  intent  is 
to  assign  themselves  higher- 
level  or  administrator  access 
privileges,”  Simple  Nomad  said. 

NMRC  said  the  solution  is  to 
set  the  default  NCP  packet  sig¬ 
natures  to  Level  3  for  the  client 
as  well  as  the  NetWare  server 
and  to  use  the  recommended 
C2  security  configuration. 

But  Simple  Nomad  also  not¬ 
ed  that  the  Pandora  hack  is  “not 
for  the  casual  hacker,  since  you 
need  a  compiler  and  a  network 
sniffer  to  really  take  advantage 
of  the  security  hole.”n 


diting  transactions  and  cutting 
costs,”  said  Wally  Mashini,  proj¬ 
ect  leader  for  health  care  and 
safety  at  Ford  Motor  Co.  “There 
would  be  a  dynamic  exchange 
of  data  instead  of  it  taking  a 
month  or  more  to  get  infor¬ 
mation.” 

Horwitz’s  group  already  has 
piloted  a  health  care  standard 
whereby  hospitals  check  patient 
coverage  eligibility 
over  the  current 
network  instead  of 
by  phone  calls.  She 
said  she  believes 
the  big  benefits 
can  be  bigger  if 
ANX  is  used. 

The  process 
used  to  take  be¬ 
tween  30  seconds 
and  20  minutes 
but  was  shortened 
to  15  seconds. 
Meanwhile,  the 
cost  per  transaction 
has  dropped  from  a 
range  of  50  cents  to 
$5  to  just  4  to  6 
cents. 

“We  wind  up  eat¬ 
ing  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
because  we  don’t  find  out  until 
after  we’ve  treated  patients  that 
insurance  coverage  eligibility  is 
denied,”  Glaser  said.  Quicker 
responses  over  a  network  such 
as  ANX  could  minimize  or 
eliminate  that  problem,  he 
said.  □ 


Detroit-area  stores  touch-screen 
PCs  that  now  will  let  con¬ 
sumers  buy  everything  from 
money  orders  to  household  ap¬ 
pliances  and  in  the  future  will 
offer  concert  tickets.  The  sta¬ 
tions  will  be  located  near  a  cus¬ 
tomer-service  checkout  area, 
where  customers  go  to  com¬ 
plete  their  purchases  and  make 
delivery  arrangements. 

Retail  industry  analysts  said 
Kmart’s  move  carries  great  po¬ 
tential  —  and  some  risks  for 
the  $32  billion  retailer.  Troy, 
Mich.-based  Kmart  posted  a 
$249  million  profit  last  year  but 
reported  losses  in  three  of  the 
previous  four  years,  including 
red-ink  baths  of  $220  million  in 
1996  and  $571  million  in  1995. 

“This  is  a  very  exciting  part  of 
our  strategy,  and  we’re  hoping 
that  it  results  in  incremental 
sales,  said  Mary  Lorencz,  a 
spokeswoman  for  Kmart. 

Lorencz  said  the  plan  is  to 
have  Kmart  Solutions  in  130 
stores  by  the  end  of  the  year.  If 
those  stores  are  a  success,  the 
company  plans  to  take  the  proj¬ 
ect  nationwide. 

“We’re  adding  products  every 
day,  so  it’s  difficult  to  generate 
a  revenue  number,  because 
what  we  have  there  today  isn’t 
all  that  we  will  have  there  two 
years  from  now,”  she  said. 

“You  are  going  to  see  phone 
call  centers  and  Web-based  ap¬ 
plications  in  retail.  In  the  case 
of  Kmart,  this  is  an  innovative 
and  gutsy  move  on  their  part,” 
said  John  Jordan,  an  expert  in 
the  area  of  electronic  commerce 
at  Ernst  &  Young  LLP  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

A  World  Wide  Web-based  ap¬ 
proach  will  release  Kmart  from 
the  usual  physical  constraints  a 
retailer  faces  when  trying  to 
broaden  its  offerings,  Jordan 
said.  It  could  open  up  new  turf 
from  which  to  challenge  com¬ 
petitor  chains.  The  challenge, 
however,  will  be  to  convince 
customers  that  they  can  easily 
return  merchandise  purchased 
through  the  system  —  and  that 
they  can  still  get  quality  service. 

At  its  touch-screen  stations, 
Kmart  also  plans  to  offer  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  lawn  treatments, 
floral  arrangements  and  extend¬ 
ed  warranties  on  products.  The 
list  of  offerings  will  expand  over 
time  to  services  such  as  concert 
and  sports  ticketing,  car  and 


truck  rentals  and  customers’ 
utility  bill  payments. 

Kmart’s  mix  may  appear 
eclectic,  but  some  of  what  it  will 
offer  has  taken  off  in  other 
shopping  spots,  such  as  bank 
branches  located  in  grocery 
stores  and  entertainment  tickets 
sold  at  retail  department  stores. 

“We  based  our  offerings  on  a 
lot  of  feedback  from  sales  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  we  held  hours  and 
hours  of  focus  groups  with  both 
core  and  noncore  customers,” 
said  Dave  Schuvie,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations  and  electron¬ 
ic  retailing  at  Kmart. 

Known  for  its  soup-to-nuts  of¬ 
ferings,  the  discount  retailer  has 
been  fighting  an  uphill  battle 
against  giants  such  as  Wal-Mart 
Stores,  Inc.  in  Bentonville,  Ark., 
and  Circuit  City  Stores,  Inc.  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  according  to 
Dave  Toung,  an  analyst  at  Ar¬ 
gus  Research,  Inc.  in  New  York. 

HOLDING  ON  TO  CUSTOMERS 

“When  [retailers]  bring  a  lot  of 
services  under  one  roof,  they 
keep  the  customers  there 
longer,  and  with  things  like  buy¬ 
ing  concert  and  sports  tickets, 
people  see  they  can  do  all  of 
these  things  in  one  place,  and  it 
increases  their  shopping  fre¬ 
quency,”  Toung  said. 

Kmart  is  using  Dell  Comput¬ 
er  Corp.  PCs  and  IBM’s  elec¬ 
tronic-commerce  software  for 
its  intranet  application. 

Schuvie  said  the  touch-screen 
system  is  user-friendly  enough 
that  most  shoppers  will  be  able 
to  use  it  without  assistance.  The 
PCs’  location,  though,  next  to  a 
customer  service  desk,  will  pro¬ 
vide  staff  to  help  shoppers  who 
need  a  walk-through. 

Wall  Street’s  overall  outlook 
on  Kmart  appears  good  right 
now.  The  company  has  a  good 
merchandising  team  in  place, 
according  to  Toung,  who  gave 
the  company’s  stock  a  Buy  rat¬ 
ing  last  week.  It  reported  sales 
last  month  of  $3.16  billion. 

Lorencz  said  the  project  didn’t 
require  significant  numbers  of 
new  hires  because  Kmart  has 
been  training  existing  customer 
service  and  sales  associates  on 
the  new  systems.  A  dedicated 
electronic-commerce  team  is  go¬ 
ing  to  deal  with  updating  the 
products  and  services  available 
on  the  system  as  it  moves  for¬ 
ward  expands.  □ 


Quicker  respons 
about  coverage 
patients  could 
reduce  company 
losses 
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VIRTUAL  BIOLOGY  CLASS 

Remember  dissection  in  biology  class  -  the  smell 
and  the  mess?  Researchers  at  Stanford  University 
have  developed  a  virtual  frog  for  virtual  dissec¬ 
tion.  The  three-dimensional  computer  model  lets 
students  view  the  exterior  from  any  angle,  make  the 
skin  transparent  and  zoom  inside  to  view  muscles  or  peel 
back  muscles  to  expose  organs  and  skeleton.  (See  http:// 
summit.stanford.edu/creatures.)  The  software  is  licensed  to 
Osiris  Studios  in  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  for  school  distribution. 


News  to  ponder 

Robots  are  improving  as 
soccer  players.  At  last 
year’s  World  RoboCup 
Soccer  Championship, 
only  a  handful  of  goals  were 
scored  during  the  entire  tourna¬ 
ment  —  many  of  them  against 
the  scorer’s  own  team.  This 
year  in  Paris,  the  intelligent 
mobile  robots  were  better  at 
controlling  the  ball  and  lining 
up  to  attack  it  with  custom- 
designed  kickers,  reports 
ActivMedia  Robotics  in  Peter- 
boro,  N.H.  The  winning  team 
used  ActivMedia’s  Pioneer  ro¬ 
bots  and  artificial  intelligence 
programming  from  the 
Freiburg  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  in  Germany. 


H  n  unscientific  survey  of 
IS  16,000  members  of  the 
jLJk  "Web  Generation”  (ages  15 
f  a  to  34)  reveals  that  Luke 
Skywalker  is  their  top  hero  and 
Saddam  Hussein  their  top  vil¬ 
lain,  reports  The  Den,  a  Web 
entertainment  network  (www. 
theden.com).  The  online  survey 
also  listed  the  Top  5  “defining 
moments”  of  the  generation: 

1.  The  Challenger  shuttle 
explosion 

2.  Fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall 

3.  Rise  of  the  Internet 

4.  The  Gulf  War 

5.  Oklahoma  City  bombing 


Shareware's  greatest  hits 

FreeSpace,  a  utility  from  Mijenix  Corp.  in  Boulder, 
Colo.,  won  the  Most  Innovative  New  Product  Award 
at  the  1998  Shareware  Industry  Awards  program  last 
week  (www.sic.org).  FreeSpace  optimizes  hard-drive 
space  by  selectively  compressing  files  ( www.mijenix . 
com). 
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Inside  Lines 

States  drop  part  of  Microsoft  suit _ 

The  20  states  suing  Microsoft  for  antitrust  violations  dropped  two 
of  their  claims  late  Friday,  citing  time  and  witness  limitations  set 
by  the  court.  Allegations  that  Microsoft  illegally  tied  Outlook  Ex¬ 
press  to  the  Windows  operating  system  and  illegally  forced  other 
vendors  to  carry  the  Office  suite  were  dropped.  The  rest  of  the 
suit,  which  now  more  closely  matches  the  federal  antitrust  com¬ 
plaint  against  Microsoft,  stands. 

Gates  vs.  the  lions _ 

Microsoft  said  even  if  asked,  CEO  Bill  Gates  wouldn’t  testify  at  a 
Senate  hearing  on  Internet  software  competition  slated  for  Thurs¬ 
day.  “It  may  not  be  appropriate  for  us  to  participate,”  a  company 
spokesman  said,  given  that  Microsoft  faces  the  antitrust  trial  in 
Washington  Sept.  8.  Some  observers  said  Gates  wouldn’t  want  to 
ruffle  Washington  feathers  before  the  trial.  But  one  political  spin 
doctor  said  Gates  should  go  for  it.  “Going  into  the  lion’s  den  is  al¬ 
ways  the  best  political  strategy,”  said  Mary  Matalin,  former  deputy 
campaign  manager  for  the  1992  Bush/Quayle  ticket.  The  attacking 
senators  stand  just  as  much  chance  of  damaging  their  position 
as  Gates  does,  she  said,  because  “egos  abound.” 

Users  seeking  Oracle  R-E-S-P-E-C-T _ 

After  being  ignored  by  Oracle  for  the  past  six  months  or  so,  the 
database-oriented  New  York  Oracle  Users  Group  found  another 
willing  sponsor  for  its  recent  meeting/boat  cruise:  Microsoft, 
Oracle’s  main  nemesis.  The  500-member  user  group  specified 
that  it  wanted  to  hear  about  Windows  NT  and  Microsoft’s  tools, 
not  its  SQL  Server  database.  This  month  it  followed  up  with  a 
long  letter  to  Oracle  asking  for  “a  little  respect  for  our  efforts.” 
The  letter  pointedly  noted  that  Computer  Associates  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  sponsoring  next  year’s  cruise.  Oracle  said  company  offi¬ 
cials  “take  our  users  groups  very  seriously  and  are  working  to  re¬ 
solve  these  issues.” 

Clinton  does  his  Andy  Rooney  impression _ 

The  president’s  year  2000  conversion  speech  last  week  touched 
on  the  possible  consequences  of  the  millennium  bug  for  Main 
Street  U.S.A.  There  “could  simply  be  a  rash  of  annoyances,  like 
being  unable  to  use  a  credit  card  at  the  supermarket  or  the  video 
store  losing  track  of  the  tape  you  have  already  returned.  Has  that 
ever  happened  to  you?  It  really  is  aggravating,”  Clinton  said.  “I 
just  wanted  to  remind  you  that  I  used  to  have  a  life,  and  I  know 
about  things  like  that.” 

The  official  millennium  bird  feeder? _ 

Hoping  to  make  a  buck,  partially  for  a  good  cause,  a  company  in 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  recently  unveiled  “The  Official  Symbol  of  the 
New  Millennium.”  Millennium  321  plans  to  market  the  symbol  to 
clothing  and  souvenir  companies  to  slap  on  their  products.  Five 
percent  of  the  profits  will  go  to  the  Starbright  Foundation,  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  charity.  The  symbol,  which  to  us  looks  like  a  bug  zapper 
or  space-age  bird  feeder,  is  at  the  self-proclaimed  Official  Web  Site 
of  the  Millennium  ( www.m321.com ). 

Buddy,  can  you  spare  a  micropayment? _ 

IBM’s  research  lab  in  Haifa,  Israel,  is  putting  the  finishing  details 
on  a  World  Wide  Web  micropayment  system  set  for  an  August  or 
September  rollout.  Called  IBM  Micro  Payments,  it  would  set  up 
accounts  for  consumers  to  buy  information  or  products  in  small 
increments  that  may  not  be  feasible  for  a  charge-card  purchase. 
IBM  plans  to  launch  the  system  first  in  Europe,  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East. 


n  a  recent  interview  about  a  service  pack  for  Windows  NT  4.0, 
a  Microsoft  product  manager  was  asked  what  kind  of  bugfixes 
users  can  expect.  ‘‘Well,  there's  so  many  of  them,"  he  said. 
Sigh.  So  many  bugs,  so  little  time.  If  you  know  of  any  big  bad 
bugs  that  need  to  be  whacked,  send  E-mail  to  news  editor  Patricia 
Keefe  at  patricia_keefe@cw.com  or  call  her  at  (508)  820-8183. 
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ahead,  do  the  math.  Your  answers  will  confirm  the  new 
Usability  Lab  results  from  PC  Computing”  that 
show  a  memory  upgrade  makes  managers 
38%  more  productive*  So  productive  it 
pays  for  itself  in  one  day  or  less,  depending  on  how 
you  use  your  PC.  Of  course,  with  today’s  new  high-performance 
systems,  the  quality  of  your  memory  is  critical  too.  That’s  why 
you  should  choose  Kingston*  Kingston  memory  is  customized  to 


the  requirements  of  the  system  in  which  it  will  be  used.  And 
our  testing  procedures  are  the  most  stringent  in  the  industry.  As 
proof  of  our  quality  assurance,  ever}’  Kingston  module  comes  with 
a  lifetime  warranty.  Visit  www.kingston.com/notepad  and 
take  a  look  at  this  compelling  PC  Computing  report.  Or,  to  order 
Kingston  memory,  call 
your  Kingston  reseller 
or  (800)  337-7028. 

Computing  Without  Limits.* 
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